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PREFACE. 


FHE life of Alexander, as trammiUcd l|jf ancient 'wri. 
ters—vrhQe the subject, and folness, of detail, Id each, 
di&raa much as bk^rapbj, annals, and hiator^-^iS}. 
4a all, Aft axtracirdioaij field of ucidat. 

CotUos, irbilc cshlSntD^-tte.prpfreas of a 
transition of power, has mixed, with the mioutes of 
the council, and Uie journal of the camp, sketches of 
biography which load to a koowiedge of man. 

The middle*part of the DuratiTe, and route, of the 
Macedoiuaa expedition to the East, possesses new in¬ 
terest, on account of Buonaparte’s designs on Persia i 
his prodaiffled kiTa«asj^ Indfa, if any thing mev^diatt 
a machination to induce the Porte, as well as iBb Oonrt 
of Tnhran, to ponnlt bis occupation of important pos¬ 
sessions, is a dIsUot object. Alexander subjugated.as 
he went: we may calculate that Bcronaparle will ibUdw 
an example irom which deylation would be unsafe, 
without expectiDg him to d;raw his catalogue of meana 

from a raagoaninwus schod. A French army inhrodo* 

♦ 

ced into Persia-^ rerolntiira in the palace at Tohiaa 

nS 
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^the new protectors of the indepeodence of Per^ 
permaneatly seated there. 

The policy by which Alexander, with an inferior 
fleet, depriTed Darius of a navy*, is another interesting 
subject of examination; as it is possible that Buonaparte 
imagiaes that be is imitating it. If he discoTer a re« 
semblance b^^een the fbaodation of the naval power 
of aodent Persia, and that of Britain, he possesses crea« 
tive diseeriinient. Deterred by the scmples of a strange 
snperstition from navigating at sea, the Persians, never* 
(heless, commanded a fbrim(^ble marine, eompdstd of 
tribu&ry Or mercenary fleets, from Rhodes and Cyprus, 
Tyre and Sidon: the first successes of the IVfacedooians 
weakened the influence of Darios over these naval 
states: The intermediate progress of the invaders ex* 
cloiledhim from vioinity, or any other than a precarious 
oftreepondence, with maTitime* powers, while he yet 
contrdkd the greater portion of (he continent. 

An reasoner, determined to establish a pa* 

vallel hotsreen thaiTictoriooa Macedonian andBubna* 
parte, may tread coariflcing ground, by imitating 
$hak8peare*s model f. 

Htteilen. I think it is in Maccdon where Alessm* 
der is pom s 1 tell you, captain! if you look bto the 

* Vol L p. S30, line oKtepenuU. p. S51. 
t K. Hem/ V. act iv. scene le. 
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maps of the oriel, ! warrant that 70 a sail find, ia tbe 
comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth, that the 
situations, look jou, is botk alike. There is a rivet in 
Hacedon, there is also moreover a rirer in Moomouth, 
but it is out of mj prains what U the name of the oftet 
river | but it is all one, ’(« as like as my fiagen to ntj 
fingers, and there is salrnm in both. 

In (he same maocer, any peacemaker, who will in¬ 
sist npon agreement between tbe situations of the French 
emperor and the great Fenian king deetitute of a fieet, 
may suppress circtunstaocetf resisting accommodation, 
and embody coincident shadows. •> 

Wbj docs Buonaparte, as far as be can grasp (he 
coast of Europe, arrest the prow of neutral commerce; 
and influence the governments of maridmo countries to 
annihilate the navigator and merchant i In ofiermg mo* 
tives ibr his prohibitions, it is impossible to reasoo, and* 
diflicult tamske two consMent remarks. He may odt 
so much expect to deaden one of the smews of’Bri¬ 
tain, os to paralyse Russia and other defeated powers. 
They cannot recruit their strength; while he, by secret 
licenses, may throw such tipde as he is cemstraiaed to 
permit, into the ports of countries whence bis own re¬ 
venues arise. ^ 

Alexander did oot suppress comiaerce, >65 tbe me¬ 
dium of more intelligence than he willed should circu- 
late in vassal states. He extended tbe free hnrboar, 
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and protected tbe many'Un^aged exchaoge j sensible 
(bat tbe intercourse of ontions vears lingering ferocities 
from tbc emerging Barbarian, and dUtiibutes over tbe 
habitable world tbe blessings of humanized life. It 
rof^ ^ questioned, oji a ground rvbich wU) not aJTect 
tbe character of his intentions, whether he had traced 
ALL (be enlarged and accurateIy«combined plans latterly 
ascribed to him. By wbat revelation did be rUo snpc* 
rior to the dark and erroneous notions ofNearebus*, 
respecting the |;ulf of Arabia and the country South of 
the Isthmus of Suez 7 aud no person who entertained 
tb#n, could project such eetablishments on the Red 
H6s, as the First and Second Ptolemy effected. Arrian 
has recorded a strange misapprehenaioxi of Alexander: 
—Whan observation was destitute of topical a sa* 

gacious (raveiler might measare a large portion of the 
^earth's surfftce, vAthoot acquiring the true relation of 
the regicos visitedTbe Macedonian leader, irom ob- 
^ligators in the Indus, and beans like those pro* 
ducad m Egyptgrotdugpa tbe banks of^Uie Aceaines, 
had announced, in a letter to ins mother, that be had 
discovered ftie sources of Nile f mformation which 
he expnnged, wben the natives, in answer to bis inquU 
lies, assured him that the Indus fell iuto Ibe ocean very 
ffir Bgypt. Perhaps his route, ffom the Delta of 


* Anian, Xn^ico, ebap. zliii, 
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the Nile, hftd appeared to hiui, having no compass to 
determine the bearing (o sweep nearly in a circle 

The Translator does not recoHect, that lus Author 
has once prostituted the epithet dWine ** by applying 
it to bis hero^ or sank into a fidsome competiti <9 with 
the Greek sycophants: This might be the placo for a 
protest, bad not the historian acknowledged the per¬ 
plexity of Alexander's character. Does a deed merit 
tenstire or exenatien-? Curtins has c^partialHy. Is 
admiration dae i His pen, receotiy ao eerete, knows no 
antipathy, iTnent Tn applauding great and good setieme. 

What will compensate for the destruction of two 
books of the history of Curtiiu, and for rhaarn; {a se* 
parate chapters } Not all the essays of ^ hU commen¬ 
tates. Other classic writers, whose antiquity is incon¬ 
testable, have escaped oblivion by a slighter inteiren- 
tioo, as it respects the nanber of manuscripts pre^r- 
ved i hxiS hare been z^re ^tunatc in retaining, to this 
day, tbe identity of fame, commemorated by personal 
notices-^r, bare left works which excite a less poig¬ 
nant curiosity respectieg the authors. 

With the two books, and introdud^ matter, may 
have perished inforsu^ou relating to Curtius,—a dedi¬ 
cation, or allusions, which would l^e fixed his contest- 


ArriM), BiHory ^jUxand^'i Lrpeditioaf h. d. chap, 1. 
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pontiee. Id tbe progress of (be oartatiTe^ be observes^ 
ihat Tpt, when be was writing, eojoyed securitj uji« 
der die protection of Rome *; and that the different 
branches of the Macedonian kings had been deprived of 
tbeif dominions bj the Romans +: These notices de* 
Glare the era of the author to be subsequent to tbe ac- 
cession of tbe second Cssar. Another guide to uiqnirj, 
is an anuaioQ to the emperor who was reigning when 
(be last book ^ coiqposed: It is therefore with due 
gratitude dint tbe Roman people ascribe tbdr salva- 
tiooto their prince; who, on the sight which we had 
neailj dated ai out last, shone On us a new star, In* 
** cofflestablj, tbe risipg of this, not of tbe daj^, re- 
stored liglu ^ tbetbadowed world, when the divided 
members of tbe state were trembling without a head. 
Row many drebrands did he extinguish \ how many 
swords sheathe ! what a tempest disaipate by inter* 

V 

posed serenity! Hence (he reinvigorated empire 
** flourishes. May envy never tonch him; may be 
live through tbe age; be bis bouse established, bis 
line perpetual' 


♦ B. rv, w. 1* t B. vni. 81. 

2 EmJw, nm lolis. 7n eb« r«D<ieibig.^bred in th« Inscery, mr 
h trfltttBd u 4 cotToptiiyi of nosf. See anocKer constnictiiMi of this 
dcScule passage In page liu. ui&m. On the abore, faowerer, ihe 
Tiaofiiato* k disposed to relj, as 9u£aenU; litenL 
II 6.x. ii.83. 
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The phncip^ appUc&tioiB made of tbU bjUiffereoi 
commectatorS) will be preeentlj stated. Before the 
probability of each can be wclgbcdj the passage 
must be considered in cooncxion with the mddental 
mcnttoD— by Cicero, by Tacltoa and Pliny, and by 
Suetonius—individuaU of the name of Curtius. The 
addition, found ia raosC of (he older naDUseripts, of tbe 
sartiajoe Rufus,*' claims a share of attention, as welt 
the opiaioD pronounced by classical critics, that in pu¬ 
rity, elegance, and terseness, (he hiatoriin's style is* 
worthy of the golden ngc oflatinlty. 

Cicero, in a letter to bis brother Qiilotus, speaking 
of expected cniididntcs for the cousulship, tlielradhe* 
rents and opponeots, mentions a Quintns Curtius as & 
young man of mtegrity and emditioo*.—Men do not 
coAoaonly lire aa hundred yearsthe Quintus Cnt* 
Uul Ru^ of Tacitus and Pliny, is Ibercfore, probably 
a distiuct person from that sljg^tly iotioduced to us by 
Cicero. Their accounts are the same in clFect i: 
** Curtins Rufus, lo early life, attended a qiuestor ioto 
Africa. In the city of Adrumetiunr, while he wu 
sitting protectedj by .a portico, from the mid-dsy 
sun, tbe form of a woman, above (be.human size, 
** addressed him: * You, Rufos^^rare destined to 

* Sp.aS tbantBM/ III* 

t Tacitus, AsBu/f, XI. SI. Plto. Ep. VU. S7. 
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come hereafter into this province ^itii ptoconeulaT 
authority/ Animated, he returned to Rome j 
aod, by interest and active intrigue, obtained the 
qusstnshlp. He afterwards succeeded, against com- 
petitors of di&tinguisbed ranh, in a struggle for the 
“ dignity of prator, supported by tJiC suffrage of Ti- 
berius. Curtius Rufus, said that emperor, blending 
a compliment to bis favonrite candidate with an apo- 
logy tbi his mean eztracdon, seems io be a mofi 
“ ipruitgfropt himself. At a late period of life, he ob- 
** talced the co^ulor and triumphal ensigns, and finally 
** went proconsul into Africa, where he finished his 
days,”— ^ the field of exhausted research, is 
found a scanty metaotial of a third individual, ivlio may 
be the some with the historian of Alexander the Great. 
This appears in die memoir left by Suetonius of cele* 
Crated orators *, which time has reduced to a fragment. 
In the summary of con^nts to each MS. intermixed 
with the names of the pleaders or rhetoricians, of whom 
the extant sections trimsmit particular accounts, are 
eoumerated eKVen individuals of whom no trace re¬ 
mains in the ^nhtilsted book. Quintus Curtius Kufus 
4s the third, M. Fabius Quiotiliacus the tenth, among 

* Dc Riei 0 rtbui. Susf0i>rv9, Tbekoenro offices of icne of 
bis rhetora shows, thai the (enn will smbr&ce Ihe public orator 
sod ibe projCHSor of elogueoce. 
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llie less fi^rtunate eleTen. Whoever this Curtius was, 
Suctooias btroduced biiu into good compaoy; we re¬ 
cognise, IQ one of (lie eaiiier character prcscivod, that 
Ciassns, of whom Cicero said: 1 had rather be the 

author of the single oration of Crassus, in defence of 
Gurius, than be honoured with two Lig:uyia& tn- 
“ ampbs«.” 

The gmtulatorj encomium, penned by CartLus for 
the reigning emperor, is applied, by the commeatators 
Prisius and Herwartus, to Auguatos; and their opiuitm, 
I believe, as well as that ofAngelus^ddentifies (he hiatb- 
rinn wkh the Quintus Curtius mentioned by Cicero. 
How does the serenity of the passage correspond with 
the state of Rome a^cr the death of Julius Cesar i Au¬ 
gustus ujisheatlied the sword, kiodled the torch, and 
excited tlfe tempest, of civil warf. His competitors 
9 fell, and traDquilliiy followed bis triumph. ** Pefbe, 
** it is true, was soon after Aablished: but what kbd of 
** peace! The slaughter of LolUuaand Varos stained 
it in Germany; and thu massacre of the Varros, the 
Egoatii, and -the Julii, made Home a Ibeatce of 
» blood t." 

In the judgment of Raderus, Popma, and Perizot 
nius,—the emperor alluded to, Tiberius; and the 

* BruUu. t he Tdlift’s Pr^ece to lus cdlLioo ofCnnica. 

} MurpLy*s TacUus, Janah, L 10. 
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AA’ican prooon&ul of TacUue is one person -witk the ora- 
lor of Suetonius an<] our bistori&n. £uC the clrcum> 
stances leading- to the accession of Tiberius, form a 
picture of repose*. There wna no storm, or darkness, 
to be dissipated bj the new sovereign ns by a rising 
sun. Nor, to cite a stricture of the learned Casaubon, 
does the historian appear to have any thing in common 
with the procoosnl. 

before noticing how fully circumstances attending 
the emperor Claudius coincide with the citation from 
Cartius, let ns s^vey the grounds upon which con* 
jeeture has resorted to yespa&ian and Trajan. Coa* 
nected with tlic subject is a minute question respecting 
the import of the word “ night t”—Does not, however, 
the subjoined phrase, which we Lad nearly dated as 
our last,*’ decide it to be literal; for conceive it to 
be^ figure for “ a time of calamity,” and the congra* » 
tulalioD becomes absurd, as the Romaji people would 
oM be desirous of a second metaphoric night. On the 
contrary, a great perplexity is found in anoltmr part of 
the passage, if it I5e not figurative; acal the commenCa* 
tors Rutgersius vid Xtocceuius, arc embarrassed by ap¬ 
plying tUe word “ star,” literally, to one of the celes* 
tial*bodies. For tl^ servile construction, they com* 
pensate by a violent implication, proceeding to read t 


TadtQi, Aanda, T. 
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iDContesUbly^ tbe risio^ of tbis [mooQ}, nol of tb 
sun, lestored t%ht to the shadowed woild/’ The 
new sUt is not a trope for the prince unexpectedly is- 
stalled, but is the moon suddenly rising, daring a noc¬ 
turnal eoga^raent, fought near Cremona, between the 
armies of Vespasian aod VitelUus. “ While the bat- 
tie remained doubtful, (ho bight being &r advanced, 
** the moon rose, and illumibated the surface of things, 
with partial advantage to Vespaaian^s army. Tne 
light, ahinlog at tho back of their Hoes, projected 
** from the men and horses such long shadows, that the 
Vltellians, deceived by appearances, &med at the 
* ^ w rong object: their darts, conseqaeody, fell short«— 
but the moon^beams, playing on the front of (he Vi- 
telliuis, exposed their bodies to the full view of their 
adversaries*.’' Vossius andFrem&hemius concur hi 
discoveriog, in Curtins, a retrospect to the accessioa of* 
Vespasian; but these give the ^ new star " an unforced 
relation, as a figure tor (be emperor intended. Almost 
every feature in the history of Vespaslao, must increase 
the surprise which the suggestion of the tour last-named 
commeDtotors, however modified, Is calculated^ excite. 
He did not gain the victory ui person; his elevation to 
the throne occurred at a time long subeeqnent, and the 
barbarities and horrors of intestine war detormed the 
turbulent interval. 


• Tecitus, Sirisr. ID, 23. 
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NearV Ibc suae coDBideratione 'wb'lcL have ex¬ 
cluded Tiberius, apply to Trajan, with these additional 
object ioDB, that the latter emperor was destitute of off- 
spri itr, and that in his reign, Latin compos itioo bad 
descf^nded far in its decline. The silence of Quintilian 
respecting Curdus has been the solitary inducement, 
with one or two critics, in defiance of outnumberiog 
reasons, to postpone the era of the bistorion to ih o reign 
o^Trajan. The silence of Qcdntilian respecting tbo 
elegant historian Velleius Paterculus, who is known 
to have lived under Tiberius, proves that hU silence 
respecting CutUus should have no iodaence whatever 
against a train of circnmstajitial deductions. 

It appears, from the narrative of Josephus*, that 
the'single night which passed between tbc assnssuialion 
of Caligula by conspirators and tlie unpremeditated eh> 
Nation of Claudius, was an interval of hast j debate, 
hostile defiance, confusion, and terror; during which, 
the sebatc, and the opposed members of tbc state, were 
trembling w Ithout a head. Had the nobles wbo asserted 
tival pretensions to the throne, and the desperate factions 
who impaiieotly aimed to abolish the imperial gov^a- 
ment, come to the promiscuous cnnffict wbicb was 
pending, embrned Rome bad been sternly desolated. 
Again; after Claudios wag saluted emperor,'when the 
soldiers supporting hbn prepared, witbuplifted weapons. 


*' ch.zzi.A, 4. 
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to kill the coosq] Quintus Pomponius, became Lo li&J 
exhorted the senate to lecdver tbeir liberty^ Claudias^ 
interposini;, snatched the consul out of peiilf and 
seated him at his side. How maoj firebruads did the 
new soTetei^ extlngiusli, how irony swords sheathe, 
what a tempest dissipate, bj this moderatioa! To the 
senate, this evcnithl night had nearly proved the last, 
and the mflueuce of CUodlus alone prerented the mem' 
ben, making a late snbmUeion, frooi*tall[ag victims to 
the enraged army. 

The merit of thos appropria^ng the cited passage, 
belongs chiefly to the conunentators, Lipsms, Bciasr^ 
dIus, and Le Tellier. When (he bistorUn of Alexan* 
der the Great is admitted a contemporary of Claudius, 
an ideulity may be inferred betweeo him and the Q. Cur« 
lius Eufus of Suetonim. The order, in tbe biogra* 
pbic fragment of illustrious orators, is (hat of time; 
and it has been gleaned &om another sowce, that M. 
Portias Latro, whose name is second in the bare list of 
names, died of a quartan ague in the fortieth ;eai of 
Augustus i thence to the accession of Claudius Inter- 
Tened thirty years:—The omtor or rhetorician Cartios, 
follows Latro, whether as a junior contemporary, 
69 as belonging to the next generatloa, may reasonably 
be supposed to have lived till the begfnning of the reign 
of Claudius. This conclojion hag the sanction of Ca* 
snnbon, and in full onison with a recommendation, by 
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Erasmus, of the liiitor^ of Cuitiiu, as a repertory of 
ibnnuUs of eloquence not to be found la Cicero. 

A separation of the reatainuig subjects of this long 
Pre^e, will enable the reader to act accordiog to bla 
Tiew of their importance. 


OF ANdlBNT AItTHOBS RB5PBCT1HO tUB 
HI8T0RT WniTTSF BY CUBTIUg, COtf JBOTITBALLT 
BXPtAlKED. 

4 

Was the history snppreased, by an act of the Senate, 
because the first two booka coDtaloed offenalTe political 
reflections ? TLat winch in tbe shape of inibrmatton 
had been credible, may deserve to be mendoued among 
conjectures. But inquiry files to other mere probabi* 
lides. How would the moral independence with which 
Cnrtius writes, be received in the court of the Gosars i 
The private character of Claudius is as little stained as 
that of any of the pagan emperors except Antocioe s 
bnt the almost Christian rectitude * whlifii condemns tbe 
degoaeracies of Alexander, most have displeased ?tero 
and many of his successors. Anecdotes related by Su# 
tooins, attest, that at Rome, the temple of fame was net 
fitr distant from the cave of oUivton :-«>Caligula per- 
imtted the tustorical writinga.of Titus LahieBUs, Cordus 


* Rowue, u. 14. 
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CreAutiiu, &nd Casmas Sevaflu, wUcli had ]3e«a pro¬ 
se ribed bj tbe Seoftte, be QTuvanjdlf circnlatfid; Aijt, 
afterwards tbe au^asi (Titio vss preptfiog butish tbt 
works of VirfU amd XsiT^&Mp puUicabd printe libra- 
nea t Doodtian cfi^araned (o death HenDogenes of 
Tarsus he oblique redecdos In Mory, aud cruci¬ 
fied «leriu who had tracbsented it *. 

l«l»iaedw<ftdatw»4 wpM dally»fC|BegffiM;te€^ 
posk^ aid ^tob aBQ^efCo&Jectare, that 

dtthbdny written by Cbrljas tras eop^eeie^ (hro^ 
a poUlical jealousy of AleaaAdcr*s fiune, connoted 
with a cfoed, useful ia the legioos^ that Roroui tri- 
umplis mft ^iter 4hsji othu Criuccq^ A«go^ 
spas«i^4l«BMaM2S too. TeMTBlbAtersts teouder: do- 
posited Aewors and A golden cMws oa BMCc^te^s s. 

and, b^adddk-pavt9fh»u%a, used & s«d wjfii 
thebn»dofiUejnsdaT. The whlaidc^de^SKlil^ 
uMBftl ia a w wire Irit hreiriplicte » Nero« ahon cemduct 
is far len a criterion oF state policy^ named a new 
Itea legion the phelaos of Alesasdei f. From Kero's. 
reign 1 do oct kn^w that aoy expr^edan is 

lioootfi^ tte kEnesdooiaii ese^sd any of the empennu 
For iM mast past ^ Ettan <4iasdcs ere art liberal t« 

* lniMitvLc.i£,S4. & C «. 

t DiopCaMRB^LSl. Sneteofes^ teCAvuit. C. ia.50. Idea>, 

inC^pJy o>gx. w3syi.«p>A 

fe * 
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the ancient fame of euhidued Uibutariee. Whoi Cur- 
tfuB wrote, the serrttnde of Macedon, Sttib, and £^pi, 
was gFoviog mstiire,—hot a gorernoifiat entrached in 
je^ns maxims might see, in a Latiit butory of Alex> 
aoder, an ianoTahioD cakulated to awakes tbe national 
ambition of those prorincea | an adoption frost ** Ly¬ 
ing Greek Fable,!* which wonld Katore it to ctedit and 
4a8tre. Tbe iibperial lemons bad suffered ecTsre de¬ 
feats irom the Partbiana 2 and although the latter bad, 
early, seized the diyided Greek kingdom of Bactriana, 
a«d bad drirOD the later Sdendda cryer ^e Et^rates, 
yet Ailr ^^l^ary 8^c&bu nlgbt bev^aJded as flow- 
i£^ fltOilii MocO'^Miiaa institatioos not ^to^tber oeodiog 

io Operate br dm East« That, in the Rocnan scfa<^*nf 
polttios, these sot^eeta hhd some connexion, appears 
ftem Livy *:^In a d^ressbn to that Inecoim* 
try, m the time of Alexander, possessed a beftd •ef infli-' 
taiy Commanders, of whom any one was equal to that 
is geaka, in i^seofces,. 4s urive^dUy, and. 
npartbr insome nfa 

that IfaC riSbet tif Greeks are fond of exalting the' 
reptdadon evte of ^ Putbiaos, at tbe expense «rthe 
BocianiMme. PartblAo coins attest, that tberalVas a 
bond of good-will and mutual estimation between (be 
Parthians and the Greeks f. Horace iamcfftalms tbe 

• lib. IX- IT, 18. t PiAertea, wrSWsb, tcJ.b, 
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extriysgaoce of Par Alan dctkoif to discredit tbeir 
torics or cUims of dominion *. If, within ibor oentvrtoi 
of (be present time^ a prince of Irak bore Ihe oaoM 
Iskander,^-ei^ltte«D ceotuiiee ago the Partbian eorc* 
peigoB xoighl affect to be sncceasors of the hlacedonian* 
-—Time abated aU jealoosj of Alexander’s feme. Tra« 
jan, aRer subduing the Parthiani, professed a consbteiit 
admiratioD of Alexander, and was restrahiedonlT^by'll&s 
adraoced age boa enniatk^ him to dbe coiqueit of 
In tbe&Uowiz^ reign, Airiuiwraie his £^ 0 * 
diiion of Alexander under the auspices of Hedriau; 
and the emperor expended bis heroic fire to an dfexon* 
dreid, which bsa perished. The Macedonian coins, 
struck under the Roman gorernoent, perpetuate res- 
iiges of invidious policy and subseijuont generosity. 
Early specimens eorreepond with the partition of hCace* 
doft toto fbui districts j:! The conquering stoie honour^ 
its <mn greahms, yiim the TUn^ished were permitted 
to impress on tbelr coins and foneral medals—the Tatn^ 
ing of Bucopkalusi the Encounter with the chased 
Z/fOA; iht Head of Ale.xa/uler radiated i a5>doihcrjne» 
aerials ^theUr anciftntking. Eckhel, <a8toaB[glBltaKiiS) 
contends, tket the Macedonian coins \isdsr At Roman 
govenunecd, first sooetfod these d^vtoes dnnog the op* 

* Bp, IL 1,1, Itf. f rfitosBr afW 

t OoetriM ftuaorwa q g i ' uw , vol. n. p. US. 
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portuail/ flven ythea CancaUa was atjllng AJexander 
(Jie Eastern Angustus, aff^aling 1o be himself another 
Alcxanderi and roultipljing medals and monuments t^f 
ambitLOos icsanit/*. Pelletlne had supposed that per- 
ralssioD to strike these coins was deliberately granted to 
the' Macedonian conununitj by the enlightened Alex¬ 
ander SereruB. Meanwhile, the work of Curtius, if it 
had been politicrJlj buried, eould not burst into day as 
rocm as its appearance would be tolerated. 

* Ibid, p. 111. the d»t« ‘‘ eOC” which s .ftpeeuaens 
bnr, k *a yi eeJa sfl ^ofafcy ^e^sa b tHsu 

«lut'^eh liLe l>e wcheuSd. fa mike Ic ct«Qcid« 

witU m; p«rt of Cb« xngo uf C«rie*I7a at Alesosder Sevens, h (u 
iusimt« a ^ginning for the ewias when nothing oeearred that eovld 
be MD epoch to the Uecedoitiiuis. As a semnger co eatiquerina sto- 
dies^ I bosiSwawpeiBedsttfe peer A. C. 16?, ai the epoda: 41 
Aich time the Bossans, while thep provided for the provincud suh- 
servience ofMecedoD, declared U ao indepeodetii comnonrTenltK. 
The ^fdtk aanwerW; of tUs new senleinent of the state, corr^ 
spen^ the tench of TnuAH. ta coxopnring the worl^snaii* 
ship of ItDparial coins nhdaf Trajaa with that ^Kacedomeji coids 
with the dele ** tOC,"* I ud sot ewate of any erVor lo cofisidertf^ 
thU, 4^* £0 ea laser dws Tr^ao’s, (he'wericmacisyp of Ofdl^ 
coios, sirii^ «t (be sene CnmsiakhBoaas, would be Sups«^'<S^ 
ebat as artists wm aUx«ctad liwa Oreeceto Ron« by tbeUMta &• 
heni means of reBuBcreuon, the eiecoeaoo woold hero Impme, 
aod diere Ashe ruio ofs'upcrucBfloverced. Ky 

most habdsoDM iwkBowled^encs are doe m Mr<£dgv, who po 
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There is a i3(8lmct cause, sufGcient to ectorab a ma« 
jiusciii^t for ^ears or for ages—posUiunious publicatioa 
Tindulj postponed, or not perfotraed b; the parties ^ 
‘ivhom it vas confided. To this Dr. altribatee 

iilfi long dormancy of the astronomiorf poem of Mani- 
lius. The acourate HUtory, by Babour, of his own 
life and actions, remauied in obecuiitj till the mIddU 
of tbb foign of his grandson Acbur*. The papers left 
in the closet of Paiceeo supplied his heirs with a whcde 
niater's fuel^ and muiy of tbe bboius of the ieaned 

T 

Bishop Lloyd were ctbsamed in 1be kUcben of hisde* 
bcendants. The history, by Swift, of the la^it years of 
Queen Ann, had perished, through die negligence of 
hU ezecutorsi had not a straggling mnnuscript fiiUeo 
into active bands +. 

► % 
BAiu.iBaT uroTios OF cttatics-ayciB^rr Haro- 

'acmfxn. 

Petnis Blsaen^, writiog about 1160, notices, 
Cartius was then used in the schools, lo the same cb^ 
tury, composed dit Ai^sandriid of fiti^Gam 

UmIt leok mfr e aetfoe cwj^&oiBi faa eolLeedttj aad I lMj)ev« 1 ida; 

^ ^ a 

iK^ thii chis su^gBsdefi h nsadaed b; tar sonoarmtce. 

* Dwy'i Letter oa tbe aathmshicy efthe XetriViiret irTnev. 

t No. M. 
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which is a reraifcation of the history tiansmitteJ 
hy Curtiu^ eTeD to the adoption of hia words. The re- 
i^«ite?tion.pf purtius from the dust of a librarj must 
havo taken place at least as ihi back as (he ^ear 900, 
hepaase ia Z70d^«ccordijig to the testimony of Montftu- 
COfl) the ColbcrCine manuscript was above eight hun¬ 
dred years old. Perhaps this, and (he manuscript m 
the collection of tL| Medici, adjudged by Lucas fiobtc- 
Dius, in the preceding century, to be seven hundred 
years old, with a few other venerable time-worn rellcks, 
are transcripts of a mutilated original. 


SUPPLEMENT BY FREINSHEMIUS, 

The attempt of Brunus to fill up the chasms in the 
IKstory, has been superseded by the masterly corapUa* 
tioa of John Freinshem, better known by the lati> 
nined name Freinshemius. A native of Ulm, the latter 
died M 1 $ 60 ,. aged about fiSy^wo. Ajoe^ hit tt^elU 
received labowa are lo be recounted-^-—Notes on Flo¬ 
ras; Supplements to Livy; Notes, and Supplements, 
to Tacitus. His commentary on Curtius maintains an 
eoaieat character; aod bis supplement has so fiix satis- 
fied criboal podges, by its elegance aod eniditioii, by 
the' appropnate coonectioo of the fii^-hfp book^ and 
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happy intervention of small sccUoiu in the fif(h, ^(b, 
nnd tentb> ns to gain admission into the Latin editions 
of snbscquent commenUtors; and it has been followed 
as an authentic basis by translattn. Thus we are intro* 
duced to tbo middle ^d end of Aleunder's life and ac- 
Gonsj by a lumiaons beginning. As, howerer, the ex¬ 
tant books of Curtius transmit full and interesting details 
not to be found elsewhere,—the liberal deiivatioD ftom 
other sources, substituted for whai is lost, is a subject 
of oouaolation, ^ot of aaagratulatioD. 

fn the isCroduotion, Fgainsheiawa, among 
UoQS for Curdns hoely imagined, adopts a saitiQi0Bt 
from the Preface of Arrian, Ibat Ptolemy, beceusehe 
was a king, and bad survived Alexander, was free from 
iodu cements to misrepresentation. A word dropped 
by Curtins*, would lead ps to expect, in the ennmenUioa 
of original auCboritieG, a more discriminating and ^all* 
dad, tribute to Ptolemy. The fimt Gxeeh kii^^ 
j^ypt W3S iniueeet«l in jasli^tog ^ #vfohin of the 
Macedonia empire, and, as for as we collect fromAr* 
lian, omitted to record the glfo of the signet to Peedio* 
cas. This consideration probably wei^Md with CSqt- 
tins, wheahe dcUberatdy adopted a di^i^^BBtflMOdDt 
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S290U6B TEAKSLATIONA—r&ESl|!.T 
TRi^NSLATlOIf. 

' 3%ere haTc b«eii four translatioas ot Cuttius in En* 
glish.' The lintf by Robert Brende: vas printed at 
London, quartOj 1553, 1561; octavo t 1570; quario, 
15S4,159S, ldl4. Tbe nest Tersioo, by Robert Cod* 
rington, had three editions: London, quofio, 165S; 
duodecimo^ 1670, 1675. The third EnglUb Curtins 
i»a 2 the work of several bands; with an epistle to queen 
Maiy, by Nahum XAtOt heu^ AGorapansntiasf e»isi« of 
the tCB^na of hiflg WiiliAm those' Alexander 
Cb^Oreat! oct^iio, London, 1690. The iranslalion by 
JobnDigby, $ 7o\s. ^iodeeiniOy Loudon, 1714, 17i6, 
WM revi«d, 1747, by tbe Reverend William Youag. 

Superior to its predecessors, tbe last is not so in pro- 
paTdon to tbe advantages of a moro cultivated ngc, ei- 
diec in a patient eenstiKotion of difficult passages io Uie 
Laih), ^ in the style of the English.. It creates some 
geogroj^cal errors, atd itninteOlg^lc descriptions^ 
niiaconstnjcdcQ; and alyjs over soeb as belong to the 
or^ioal, without censare, apology, or explanation. A 
iev specuDcns will Ji^tiiy an attempt at a new tranfidik 
tio#. Sacb quotalioB is from Yeung's Digl^i the re« 
ference ^ to ^e parallel .paa&age in the ft^lo^ing to- 
lumes. « 
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I. “ The back of the mvualain ahere the sea^es^ 
ses in farthest, has three ver/ aairow pisaes, bone 
of which jou'enter CiUcU.” toI. i. 1.. 

That wLIcL U adored for a god, La$ flot the ine 
*• ibm under whicfa artificers uw to representte 

gods; it Ter 7 inach resembles a naoel, behsgtqi* 

* 

“ pMcd of emeralds and other gems." i. S9$, I, 

“ By reason of the declivity of the mountains tovrd 
** the plain, there xeas a greM gulf.” ii. S7, L Si 
The satrap gnyc him ako th^ tHrd} whoD^ 
** king olh^redteleare behind^ airdihade a iininilHu 
“ entertaionicnt fur hire, with oil the magnlficcoce le 
Barbarians arc capable of.” tl. S35. 1. 26. 

About three ^-the eloeh, the tide, acoordmg'o. 
“ iiif ordinary coarse.” iu 558, 1. penult. 

* TKymodes, Mentor’s son, yras a bridt yov^ 

man.” i. SS2, l. petiUli. . , ^ 

“ And that he mi^ aot^sn ill thwg? he w« ra 
^ vArei to marry her lawfkfly, fi. 2S8, h 2. 

The deadiofthiit mao procared Aiejconder more 3 
will than tlut of an; other, b;reason he was a maii^ 
** probit; and Icaralog, sod had persuaded hki to 
Wlmi (ba^ug'kUkd Clias) he had mrtftiJ to 4in** 
U. 9t9, h X7. - 

Nobody to the Stoat dnhtod hot 'what he snU 

was right.” ii. M6,1. d. * 

These esEuupIos may sofice. 
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Tbe spcechesof PjthoD and Demostbenesj introdn* 
canto tbe Supplement by Freinsbemiuis, aie not extant 
inany .aruaent anthor in the brst person; but aie 
fatdeA 0 |P incidental notices in Plutarcb, ^tTy, and 
Jiin, and on bants glveo by the Athenian orator, him* 
eeiu sabscquent orations. I hare ventured slightly 
tompUiy them^ and to add the paragraph with rrbich 
tbspeedi of De mostb enes concludes. As the prepara- 
tep sketch of Philip's relatioDB with tbc Grecian states, 
ah In the first book, consisted of litUe more than prO' 
ponames, 2 have filled up the outline. 2n the Sup* 
pment, thefev mark addi« 

tms by Che frandatof; where the xAigin is vaeant, 

beiosheinius is the authority. URnugbout the books • 
<* Curtaus, ^e version is a closer compauion to the 
iiginal; and the competition between the two Ian> 
uages, unequal as it must be, is strenuously maln- 
ained. 

> 1 have to ask pardon for two or three unusual inver* 
kms, notmeacA ^ possess the smooth Uakllng dy« 
hg pan^c^h, but to dlBtub the gentle reader U the 
ntdst of a flow of aK«otoiiy» and relieve him by sea* 
fooable luggedoess. Agabut uiesorable critics, I can 
>lead ucient license for an opposite sacrifice to vaiie^ , 
cadSMA^ the deliberate retontiou of morsels,,of verse 
accidently eea^iDg in composltiop.; tliree of sap* 
phic, and less than an epic lin^ caoMl deserve a ee* 
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xcte falmination. J must bespeak absolution, too, for 
usiii^ tlie wotcl tratisceud’’ in a seoae corrabtiTe 
wUIi ascend'’ and descend.The coascioosoess 
(bat 1 have detected and aroided some slight alb}* of 
error, in a Tuietj of works coDoected with the iUusha- 
tion of Curtius, prevents me ^om hoping that care has 
pToserrod me from mistakes. The doUs show m/ 
great obligations to prerious commentaXora^ and to some 
recent English writecs^ 


VWDICAXIOK OF CUaTTUS. 

The admirers of the historian are not unifonniy just 
to other ancient classics: Cardinal Perroa dooUced, 
that Qoc page of his work was worth diiity of Tadtea. 
This extcftT^Mpe is matched by ht Cltto, aodA^as^ 
8cd by b ferou* of Arras. As dte Jvdg7r>etd 

pronounced against Curtins by the learned Le Clere, 
has been prefixed byRooke to bis trandatiop olAx* 
riae» and reinforced satiricai i^otes r*'lAV*rgiT^f^t 
pleasant taacmer in which Damihrr^iah44iJn% the 
infbrmathmaad the candour of b^wrttOBwillbo cm* 
sidered iogethef. The gmst liagubt wrot« in 

m) age, which, m retp^ct to the geogn^h^ of 
cannot be styled bf courtesy half^Blighteaed t yet 
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Curtlus is condemned ^*heTcrer tiie historian^s descrip¬ 
tions do not comcide wilb the cntic’s knowledge. 

1. Entertaining the notion, th)\t the heat or cold of 
a cHmate is to be estimated bj tbc i>andlcl of latitude, 
he Clcrc cannot believe that the Mnccdooians found the 
IreigdiU of the Porapnml&ads as cold as Curtins reptc* 
seots; and he secnrclj ridicules tbe oppressive Jtcat 
encountered in the desart oo tbe fa ither border of Sogdi- 
aoa, because this is farther North. But Niebuhr, in 
Arabia, andPaisons, in S/ria, have experienced, in the 
same day, transitions Euialagoas to diversity of season, 
by ascending from bw-lauda fo devated lidges : In the 
island of Ceylon, a chain of montains separates oppo¬ 
site cTlmatesi a«ul at cape Gardcian on the coast <of 
Africa, the navigator poses from summer to winter in 
an iT^nt. 

• ^2. Lc Clerc tortures with the same eager severity 
the account, found in more than one passage of Curtlus, 


of an imperfect degree of day-Ugbt arising from gelid 
rtiat or atesamng vapour : pe confutes an enonedas 
cal^, stat^ to be assigned fay Cufbus.^A 

phenomenon brought into notice by a late traveller, 
aright contribute lotbe edbet. He mfbrras us*, that 
from the beginning of March to the end of May, a whid 


* M 4*k> «ni h; Atrehem Partwtf, Coimii 

at ^caoderoori, ^ . 
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from the N. W. luually prcraiU in tlie PenUa julfj 
during which a dry mist Obscures the Itutre of the sun. 
This mist ia occaiiooed by that ivind blowing rapid^ 
over the dcsarts of Arabia for so groat a leogtb of time' 
as to raise up and drive before It great qaaatitles of 
sand} the mioute particles of which are imperceptible 
to the oakcd eye, On the cabm-furmturo, the dust 
every oioming lay so thick} that it was usual to draw 
upoB it davibas ‘f^th.die fiagec. This is the lOMoavx 
us Jhe luarest part of die idsfaiat oM 

is dirtaut thirty leagues from Buheer. Oh Usd,' it 
would hardly have been suspected, and could not have 
been ascertained, that the atmospberic light could be 
partly obscured by a volatile medium conveyed Ivdib 
an arid* country equally distant. r 

S. Le CJece ATgtiea, dike a mere icholar, agalirt the 
stxikijig daeorl^iioagivefl by of the *riolaiit hth 
ia the !tedQsr tad he ceiBsteDtly thdt tho (Ho 

on tlie lodiaa coast Is 

4. The Genevan critic coodeiims every exercise, by 
Greek or ButbarUu, of the organs of speech, as aa 
probable decUnulioa;' as if the btiaiqeas 
could protosd without coQvaaatUn ot debate, l^e 
speech afUtb SCTthians is tfre of hU Onfortuoato 
»elecdou^^)t. Gilfteshas* «uididly teetided, that (hia 


MistOTj^OfMet, ch. suvul note (9^ 
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speech issuffideatlj consonant 1o the icaQUers of bar* 
barous oaliaQs; subjoining, that Le Clefc speaks with 
e^ual ignoranGO and severit;, when, in arraigning the 
fidelity of CuTiius, he says, “ Even tho 9 cyiLians, to- 
tally destitute of literature, come equipped with rte> 
toricfil tropes.”'—Rooke, indeed of giving credit to 
the Latin historian of Alexander, ior interesting particu¬ 
lars, deficient in Arrian, of the accusation and defence 
of Philotas, invidiously observes*: ^ He has given ns 
the several questions and answers, replies and rejoin- 
ders, with so much oiceiy, tiutt one would almost 
aweaj %4 had faeen &e’4 Aar cobBNtoa'hbe side or 
« tlie other; tboogh, after all, I much doubt whether 
the greater part of what ha has advanced upon (hat 
« t|Bd be not fiction." Gratuitous and candid! Ifthe 
reader should wish to inquire, whether wo owe the 
sprachea transmitted by ancient historians to the me¬ 
mory of the auditors, or to written reports of public 

s t 

clerks or private secrotaaie^'a passage in Arriu^ tm 
thi Dfthe .sa''pf««P9^'by< {Wiu6, 

will autherleethe camc&siOB, ^dtamoged ftcilitiesfa- 
Toured the l^tar pncdce.' During the msurrection of 
the nldiers against Aotipater, related in tbA ^{arraint 
following Atl^anslaticn of Ciertittfr,' Eoridi^^, (howile 
of Phili{> Ai^henB,'.tRade an orutioh agaihEt Autipater, 


i:VaDdafioBuf Anisn, k1. i p. iST, note. 
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wbicK (90 the abrklgment of I'botiua a<3d9)^cbptcKt- 
ns ihe official writer took cue to record, if n 

xinespected speech, dslirered In & ,taiklest acee, 
could be taken doW7i,^thereis no dM^t* in believi^ 
minutes to hare been iaadeof ibe cooferenes heU wth 
ambassadors, the proceedings of a couAci< the pled* 
logs before a tribunal. 

5. Lo Gletc inveigha against the hiwdan’s prec* 
tice of transmittif^ renarkahle looairtiaMtuida^ 4* 

HHae of kappea to be piofees^^.«» & 
veto of usel^ on^amect. The drawliig Cmtiw ^jjjj^ 
has penciled of a section of the Hydaspeabaa 
Dt. Vincent* to 6x the place where Alej&der passed 
the rirer; and fT<»n many such impeitfent pieow of 
scenery, ioforiuaiioa has been eztractedfor the map 
which accompanies thb work. » 

6. T^utch h scarcely an aosmadTeisk of^ Oare 

flDt&^justadmiiaitoxAltoi^aadiaaB; i^ea 
h^ipiest, he overcharges those errors, ir.cA otoei cri* 
tics candidly notice to prevent them fro mideading 
the reader. In other places, Curtiua i justified by 
translating bin differeotiy. ' 

Rooke takti more paiie to aapen'OttrtMs dtua 
to exjlftin Aniatu Is flua spirit be c«cni^: Vi 

189, note 1.] Curtitis toen goee tjwork to de> 

* Xbirclw, U p. tser.'l 


t 
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^Scribe Ca^pmn sea^ andgivejQS the opinions of 
ever^ oAo^niin^ which are aJ]> nowj well 
Btawa to be &Ue.’*->The informeftonf in CurtitU; 
^Tj^sUtion yet. ii. p. 88>] that a strong north- 
wid brings ifi extensive local Inundaiioa from the Cas- 
piai scSf ad that a soQtb-wind sweeps the Inundation 
IbiIe, la notfound in Arrian or anj other ancient au- 
Uua: but tUstid^g topographical notice is confirmed 
by modem scounts. 

Wb®, inlUe battle wiUi Porus, Curtius repre¬ 
sents the Iciau archers to bayc been incommoded by 
the sl^paii^sfeate of grflisid,—Eooke c^arke it: 

amooe liishbortantobjectlonsy because Arrian ^booh r. 
ch. Ifi.} dcribes die place where the Indian army 
WMdrawn aa firm and sandy: but it is evident, 
from the be^nlng of that chapter in Arrian, tJiat the 
field was inVrnpted and surronnded with slimy tracts, 
d. Xn^aagesy where Curtlus cannot be reconciled 
AJWaOy^vhicb are less numerous than Hooke 
poBca, ( praist ag^st the aaKWoption that Purtlus is 
necessarily Bccntate, for the XbUowmg reasons:—be- 
caoa^ Arrim sometimes gives distinct versioDS of the 
s ap M Iraiisadon, uncerlam which original authority to 
because, in various places, where be 
gite%but oQ aopount, he has evidently not discrloii- 
nated so welas Gwrtius, who gives a difierent: In 
Arrian, for attfice, the eldest daughter of Darius is 
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b&med Baisin^, ccnfounded with the tnoth^ of pnaci 
Hercules; the iaperid citj of Persep*^ ielo«tci^« 
Durralire, coniauAded with Passai^&da i the Dabs are 
]daced beyond the TanaiSf or Jazartee; the CbMVBiU 
are remored to the ticin^y o( C<^chis aod the Aao** 
ihas, on the border of the Eoidne; aod the lodian 
ocean ia spoken of as coomiimicBCmg with the H 7 TC!Be> 
man sea. The last enot u compaiaClvely smdl { 
cause It is not afi exror in the detail of tnneactions^ bqt 
an opinion,wtdoh hsT« been tD^eaions, thon^ 

time has prared it to be fidse* 

10. Curtias bae to complain that later writers 
not uniformly candid, in proportion to their brorm^ion. 
The elegant historian, Dr. Gillies, thna adverts to the 
beautiful sketch of the Cydoas, which he C^rc had re* 
ladantlj adnuUed to be in place ** From bis l^toand 
deacriptioa of this riTa^ it serais as if he imagiued 
f tAta water m9at hare posseased rtty eztraecdsn^' 

qualities, wlricA proved horttoito idfixander.” Qv« 
tins ascribes to it no morbid pr<^ierty; aeverthel^, 
there arc streams morhidlj cold. Eeineg^, barii^ da> 
scribed the source of the Eu|:^irates in the moentAs sf 
Armenia Miigor, to rise from innumeraUp holes, ia a 
blackish ku»d of roct^ says i ^ The water luar the 
springs ifi BO hUerwelyoc^ thatseltheT nan nor cat* 
^ tie con drink il t ^ee sdimtes suffice to kill bfrdi 
** pkinged to it up to the ne«^: 1 immersed my hand 


t 
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for fire mioatea and, after $u&rui|t itxxfiresaiblA 
paio, cos2d cCKrcel:^ restore it to itanateval ivarmtb 
** in CweU;f>&ur fcoHU*. ’* la a subocqueot ootOf Dc. 
GSiitt? ter/u Ike sea-etoera eneoantered at tbe sie^e of 
Tyt« aQ imaginary atcam. Wkat is ikere inciedible m 
soeik an xnddeM ? U (be picturesque incoasistent 
nature } or has Arrian omitted no matters of fact? 

11. The report, by ibo Cartbaginjan ambassadors 

to the Tyrians, of an expcdhioD from Sidij against 
C^rtbage contemporaiy (be siege of Tyre, is no* 
ticed in the commentary ia the following translation of 
CartiiSf as an arrocs but k ltcaitU% that 

e?97naaaoioue ecmurcme in die kistery of Gi^afe 
nd dieily is tzamaitted by uicLent writers ? It ap* 
peaa froia the AdaUtich iesc^ptkiB, that Ptolecay Eret* 
getas had nearly coo^ttered the whole empire of the 
SelgtEcidft ih Asia, and that he sabdaed the kiagdom of 
.Cbyasurift in Ahiea; (wo historical facts of cooslJerable 
ksportance; and yet bis success in Asia is only glanced 
a( in a sentence cited out of Folyosoa by S«yerr 
Bddrdt) p. #l nad tbe nmqngwfc of Ab^ttinia sa isiM 
parted to « by An mrtde idesef. 

12. I scrapie to tfoat a geegraphiAl error In the 
tKKb ai a corroptioB of tbo copies i bul it Kiay be ad* 

* fnSkib ta W^sksMia 'L-vaiatim-^ RBins$g'i Ceseeras* 
t VMoulfsFwipiM) 9iaSLf. 5ti. 
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hiltted to Ih} a jilst canon of critlcUm, Ikat vha r dJf- 
fer«Qi part of ilie history proves tbs auQioT to have bese 
superior to the etror, a corraption in the copy may 



Id book vii. ch. ui^ the Caspian ae« la maa^ 
tioned; and then the Hjrcanian, as adistinct seaIs 
hoct Tu ch. tv, 9, Caspian and HjrczdflaD bed bees 
properly statad as names of the same seaj and U die 
sectian vidoh eoBtams the conopted {MiSa|«» Aeses 
irirki msteeCfliciauaodcedaftwQiaspt^HTWly} 
to read, ihtsn&te, bstoad of £^t«ir£3r, wbete i sm 
distinct from Iho Caspian most be understood, CtActo 
or MidHerraneany is to correct the Sanscribers the 
maanscripta by the knowledge ^rhich Cortiiu avidartly 
possessed. 

la book eil.” cb. ill. 9} the terrka^ of the iiadio* 

sia^ aoflordhig* to Lathi oepies^ k roprasectsd te^ 
eztaidtodurPaJdosoB>—1 Mrae confideee, 

I had Hufi^ the nede^ Srat the vrmd nidch 
Ponticum has sopplarded, is Zn£cim. la the next 
section, Cnrtins states, that the soathera ^stiic* of the 
Parapu&isade riepes iawud the Indian sea; a«^ h 
bodeta. th. vii. 25, b« records, that tidat Matod 
on the rtrec laiito paid tzibote to ^ w fees li as. 

15. Soinethinf relatii^ to the (tawnfiftpir of the Us* 
toriaQ has mixed itoalf every departinent of tiie 
pre&ce. As Eapia, negligent of elegance, U celelmi^ 

c2 
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ted for tbe ia^)&TtiaUt 3 r erf his bi^icat wtittegs, his 
simple teedmooj to the iapailiMitjirbich Givtlos imites 
ffUh aUgaaco, has epperior weight. For histoncal 
koDdst/, Q. Cartias desarres high coTDmeadfttiQn; 
** be relates tbs bad, as veil as the good, actioos ^ 
« Alexander*.” 

liipeios pronounces Curtius an uncorrupt and leg;!- 
%Batie hutenoa, if such ever vrote; and comsteods tbs 
grace O^his sarrative. Wbo better than Erasmus can 
jndge of terseaess and elcganec } I bad translated ex* 
UapU teom the Quraeroos learned eococuasts of Cuflios: 
bti wi&dfaw thAEi^ hsiSaus ^^ad'baw a mizedo^ikut 
ter ifttSS&is vhiik he unpaired in a truslal^on. I 
retain (he fi>l]o'tr]ag teetuaon^ io bis power of enteFtain* 


fcii^ of Naples, was condned hj iodis- 
^oddoQ at Capua •, and while ever; one was devumg 
araiweraeBte and attenllofls to relieve the ro;al patient, 
'^'emsmened teem Qaieta, I flew to bis presence, carry- 
wtelt Ese By and cidk^coBs, (bat 9 to eaj^ 

suA bsQbs as I kaew would gHe bun'iaoet pleasure to 
beaz read, bopbtg to n^ly dram ruder favourable in- 
dkationsr as the dootrm say; among these, I adminit* 
fsrsd.Qaiz:ttus Curlhis. Patra»uiTa, in faectik 
ph^n^Megis. 


Eitt. uK- 
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Rbsbabch into »ckDt tolLoricka, and a^icatkn fta aew 
loioronHoii, l»ve b««n exarted to niMaatals ftr tliia 

' geograpbjcal Aetch; id wliieb will be ob«md d^lion*fr«i» 

fwmertolps, beA &» to poiots »bicb biw beau Mceitainerf, 
ud vAicb <to«bt6iL 1 owe kq)or»t K* 

mta wirtatoaa. iigw^ dtt«A» A we»aa«ilM 

ity of Mr- Amwsmtti- 

Ewuin tfcwbertnapJ, the end porffiott of 4e Cw- 
pian sea Lave wlcd to n perplexing degree, 4n>«gb *€ 
want of accuww obserraiions. About twe years ago, % new 
8ur?cy of that sM was ordered by Ae RuJsaa goeemraeut. 
upon wbicb a kondred-sbeet-map baa been coortructed. Not 
liaeing accm to this auAority, or any drau^ founded upon 
il.! paused; unwilkig to ^ Ae pubUc an oollnw, Mowedij 
uricertaid and d^dre, of a cOMt wbidi affects Ae Waa^ 
and r^adee poaifiofl, sererel ea^dtai promea a Ao 

' eo^ke of aanAftt J ^ » WP*^ ^ 

D ardent da*u to ranrrtte a jiBpfte 

sole apology. Tbe PuWic wiH kajU, with ♦xpeewio^ toal 
Mr. Arrow«nith is preparing a new map of Pewia. ««■• 

prises ibe Ca^ian laid down firoro toe Buasraa toart, wito 
paioU 'oi latitude leoleulated. AlAough untawn to tifo 
geatieroao, as »oa as I bad to bott. that I was 

trwslatmg CortS®, and Aetebing a mi^ of Almidfl* cob- 
quests, be poftejy dw we d me tonap of 
and but in pregrtsa. Cto i-p«tta« A t ra mafirmrf 
Aaiini, Am a c«»a»f Cat^ fc»utoK*d into a map wkfe 
andatttiamcs, would be a iilsabie oonOibutiou to dusie aeb 
euu. WheBltoquestedporiiaiic®tecof^itMto«»d^ 
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sc«le of ray own 1 $tat«d, that I posaea8«<} neitbar dufmor 
tion nor inioeoce, aad that it ^ais very uacertaio, whether it 
teould ever be in ray power to make »uch a retarn for an ub> 
^mmoB Aivoar as tb« liberal may exehange with the UberaJ. 
Mr. Anawaisidi (eot me facilitres for eopyio$ It at bis rut 
doDce, ao 4 treated me as a hiend. 

Froo the naie aothority, 1 derived the podtlooi of Bac- 
tra (the mod^a Balk), of Maracaada (Savnarcaud). and of 
^^Ogend (wWber this be Aleiardria or Cyn^elhl: the 
^ the rlTers Ochus, Oxui, and Jasarles; the lower 
part of the Tod us; the coast of the Delta of the Indus, of Ged* 
rosie, and of the neck of tbe Persian gulf; the salt lake Id 
P afUiia, and the &esb*water lake In Drangiaoa. As the moon* 
iiwa |Ut Um Wmd » W’ Arcoara^’f iiiap» fae gave 

oa the latstDde aad l«E^b»ds «f tb# Gispiao «^ta. 

Although from the projection imed, disfri&<^ cm the map 
will m9U«re> in evefy direcdoo, nearly as on a globe; yet they 
vrU, in geoetaJ,be maledanj shorter Chan road distances, m vary* 
}ag pif^ordap*, OQ aceoflatofthe constant curvature caused by 
nasshes, hills, and other local obstacles, which turn the tni' 
* veller. In mountainous countries, bedd^a very great lateral 
curvature, there is a recurring curvature up and down, wbicli 
eaem>r ^ aapremed on any nnp, hx leas eau it be measured. 
Ths dhtuce.from Al^ppn ^ Bagdad, according to actual 
olPtmeM, aslas; the distaace is b44 $ 00 , ofi&erns^, 

eCE^ca^ «9»7 currabue- This roghe, with other 

rovtee of modera was ra»dy penciDed to dbuia a 

priadple, uui ^fiac«daa having nothu^ to do with AUiaikder’s 
jBiB^iaigns. I conaid^ (he Uaoedonjan engioeeia to bavg ased 
dm stadium of 94| toisea; but in settio| down th« 

eattanm pmU of a course of stadia, 1 r^aid avmy sladiuiq 
9 iahiot dishMoe m waswed fry a de^rod kept bent by 
a short aa H iouet, the Stadhun which 

p‘AanU^ig)pMm to ^03 been i^ploy^; aometimea relaa ed 
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lo two thirds of iu direct kag^ ■. Bad rv^y, for «u!l att^ 
vali, applied in its fuU osttnt, or quite strait. 

Properly speahing, every place Dot vuited by Alexaadcf is 
out of the rasp ■, yet, od account of (heir Ufiueace m ioteiiar 
poaidona, I have equally endeavoured to ioaert the aacro*sftd' 
iDg pOioCs correctly. Tbe fteat chsia between dae Eaiae and 
the Cnspiao U n^^ubled by the sad toaaaendy particulai 

map in WilkmsMi's TVensfaitioM ff f^pinegg'a Cakaumt nd 
the Geriuau tnveUer's opinion reapecsiog the eatent of Hyr* 
wfV k in part adopted. ItisdeekUd, thUtheTWnsand^ 
CaoceM8apfroads»butarenntomect«d. Tb4b!«jseh, 

** Caucaws, S. S. wtack at test m^wtid: 

“ before rea.duag the bflaiha of dsaCysna, It tefl in the for* 
*• tOt plains of ancient Albania. Tbua, tUc«, ^ 

*' Persia can in m way be regarded as a condnuaticn of the 
*' primitive chain of Caucasus. 'Diey rac^ved their origiii 
*' probably from the Mnsslsn and CoraiiaA bras^MS: bnt I 
** do not know," observes Dr. Tletnegg, *' that ifotgas eepar* 
" ated by plains more than am htmdrod tents (say t i wflty 
miloa] broad, can be reckoned as • cootten"dfl<i of pes^ 
live BousaioaV' 

mu conectod totfowii giaea ta Sotp^ te daifad 
BOCatefteCKdb ip the iMui of 

ibe Oasis of Himmon, of the Fountaia of Ae Sac^ aod of 
many scatteitd pcwls too unmerous to detid. the same cte»^ 
sc geographer’s mapa and disertadotu bate bem foUomd, 

Myos Hoimuj on the Ajabian gnl4 and TiTidiPthw. 
class froQi IBB a tribute t» ibe learned worisa pf Dr.'ntotot c 
hat I ce«m these aol «ther itkaowk^gnm^, to SRaai^Bby 
reascas for ce«fii«ttBg, that I amot wfoft Mi m nm itiaa 

the rirem of Snaasa. 

Such cids u vesr uet NS dB (he age following th^ of 


• VAl p.r. 
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Al«uiider, hate Beco generaUj excluded. Aatiocb, Sekacta 
Fiena, and a 6<r«<hen, Ouoes declare themselves, have 
been reluetsiHty retaioed, because conmoa c^dcuklioss de> 
ptnd opoQ ^ir sites. 

A break lb a moaotein, b; two sharp strokes, a merely a 
swibal of a practicable road, wbkh may lie through a 6»suje, 
«r ovcf a rkige, or peoerrate an aliematloa of acclivities aud 
^edivities, adth lavel ddilea. 

Tbs pass inta Syria (the pliital tatio term Is more correct) 
coniprises four deiilei. The foUowmg descriptioD, el>rid|:ed 
fooM Farsca^ TravA, shows tliat, ia Alexaoder's time, it 
Blight contain bat three. The second and fourth passes are 
natmal: the £rst avenue is made practicable by art; the tiurd, 
entirely artSci&l, bas been opened by manual labour. In the 
road fooai bm. fo the where Itto atcent 

coBweiieeSt fi CQcMfagg, tvhh Httte var&tierg, steep uS tTig> 
ged :•—onward, about s mik and a half*, e level ioterval of 
foor hundred ysda conduits to a steep stony declivi^. At the 
bottom, tile traveller has to penetrate a small grove, and is 
relievM by a phtin oBe hundred yards ever. Tbe ascent is 
then gradual for two mHes, afterwards steep for a third of Chat 
s|:«ce, leadiDf to an avenue twenty yards long, through which 
two camels cannot pass abreast. The road is artiddaJly con* 
fB ’B O t a d of aartii and stones, witbont cement i the removal of 
these i^nM mtice sn hourb difl^mee by tbe cerosti which 
rnnst ha taka. This is tite dmt and least dsfljrsrft paa. 
Heooe, fo( a ndle tire toad is good, snd of gradud ascent: it 
is afterwards m^ed and vny steep for abeut a mSle and a 
qBactei,—when tiio second piai cmtaBeuces, between a atee^ 
moBjisaizi on the lei^ and an aj^alling ]»ooy4ce os the 

* Hclfa&blra^ pArsooi gives sometimes the some, 

rimes the dkcimao. Whtt yatdr or foot QceQtr tiie n^ore « aW 
ways ftom Fsj***, ' 
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yighx. Tliu one bondred yw^ kog,-i not 

n,«t 5 pAd«m,abow«^eiiftet»id*. L«ring »be pT«tipl«. 
At road wiDds up a ni«s«i «cUvity for four bund^ 
jtrdi. Ac the toA anamK « A® 

tbkdpa«, tedwModwiiid, 

eauals, a» they did* in «e«dii)g* ™ 

,ran«. WeUT}«*«ae, Mdtwotul^rf.i>i«^b^ 
i. 0. the dMcttl !irf crMk«l: 

0 .er it Oppo«=l. «. U>. »«m., bj ronkg ^ 
m«y nught *< p**"*.'- ■«« i»“ 

«b« opting: t»t <i« <«« mwiLliinetH dwb tbe .to 

rfAwbi^mltitor aiKs tog Fwwto 

pU«-itt« ll« to« «««■*' 

„ M to ,llo- four buLdtrf !«. » «»d » toto.. « 
0.0 bolton., to. op«.it« to 'H. tigb. pre^nU . frospocl «f to 
ploio lKt.000 the ridge .td to baj, of O.0 b.j. «t<i of to 
mouotato 0 . tbe Ciiito sMo. 

.boat an acre ■«1 . l.'iK 0/ Iml groand, sartoaAd by hftj 
hoiabu, WgbtfuJ pr«ipi<« o»d ohaama. No- oatn»»m 
the tauanoe w to madefa tom of Bjlan. a atoat «to*J 

Kairitj 1 to iswto ia oo«tad bj a abto of «to ^ 
to, ton a n.o««i» o. to r«Jrt, at«l So Ke«to 6 * 

precipfca, Pwo. to panpat 

I dtoaetar, ooeloaod bj -noantain. « a. to fom »i ^ 

,l«.to -biibet to any i. *> at«p that «*■“ *» 
do-1. ■Ko loaarUnt,pltoi»«'f-o^ 

intarap^aad -i* ototipoe. « 

anaw. Tta ptoW *■»*'»« 

Sooth, half a trfa: to bento ^ •«*> 

th. monoto., -d* to-toHy ‘'Tj" 

to tigut. atand neat apodtot- 

^toBaapportvogtotito^-dnogoatbaactobadil. b 
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pasbgslJM OQ to the NorA [Swth] after leaving Bylaa, com- 
meuoei tlie laittth ami iMt paia, for distmctu» tutued tiie 
grand pAsaioCo The load cootboes too 4r fifteen feet 

vide forbdf a mile, vitb n bei^t on the left, and a parapet 
ii»U on tbe rigfatr **f<>*^g a pr^pitous cbasra betiveen tvo 
moantaias* Where (he road widena, the deeceot hegins, which 
fa ragged ad croohpd for fire culm : a mile ud a half tole- 
lahly fevei, ie euceeeded bj the piab of Ablioch. eighteen 
miles aeross. 

^is wlU serve as a pi^uie of tiu eompUcBted difficulties 
U a s««ss of defiles. 

TrareUers prepaung to pass Taurus irom Cappadocia bto 
Cilicia, ley io three days’ prorisioo: and the ticeot and de- 
aoeot occ4,^>ied Mr. Brovoe tbfoa,da$a*V 

Ateaandg'e wmtf vu imnttpm da^a in paaiiog atosuC Per 

hot as k atevteds sk dsje <& pawing a 

ikcf, the Ogis-^lbe dam bfi.««D5ideFed as the com- 
bas id effect «f iffiffieuk maues. aad^ tl*« uecoashy of pass- 
iflg a lMg« body Id small divkioas ■, or seveniun may be dl* 
idded byaa. 

Tfee Caiywp strelt is profor^^ed e^ht miles: its gweral 
Seadth is forty yards; in the narrovest places, it is wbdbg, 
and only vide enough for a carriage. The mouatsujs on each 
seda an very hi^; the bottom is geaeraliy leteJ, and alcmg 
nuou, % noandenb^ sOeae of sftlt «p^ 
tas Umfo thf dissect n^awth. Tfee ehum not 
bhect (h« great body of ^ <^«plao aeaflams, bet only in- 
fisnor ridgevh 

Some poiob. of oBcfoat. geography are yet, and some wH 
4«er ha, objects of specalatiGu mere or less founded on lli|K 
«f ttsdA/^OOvery and ancient vestiges. 

t b ' '' ■ 

a Be^^e kw ag hy^ , p. 6S9. Brownelp ^ 411. 
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Cytopolis ii usually refetred to tbe si(e of Cogeo^f <0 tiia 
Juxartfta, bat Hs poulioo is retbef iixiicatfed to hii?e b4Ml oa 
the Folytimolui, by ctrcunstances botii is Curtias asd Ajtiaa, 
aod pertuniki^ by tbe coiDeteinoration b ArrUo, that the 
cbaonel tke rioef mobg thioogb tbe city vbs (ky at the 
tiroe oi acsauk. 

'Tbe tracA assigned to &£ Par^azzfinds coacuca^Iywidi 
the hint to AirUn aod the particular accouot of Cuattw. 

The patcbei of Aiid Desert, in Oedxosia, are tbroen ia 
ftceordii^ to iodicalioas 9 the aarch of Alosader, as jwlated 
by OoittM; aad, vtare Cmtjus eeasas h> be particalar, Aejr 
«r« staped bo BAseoCes ^tn dn ooxm ^ ca d^ 
*mlbdbyAn4»- • ^ 

Tlic kisgdom of Ablsares, a tnet aoith of Pokm t* 
Alexander did not divert bis marcJi, I coivadcr to be the ou>- 
dero Cashraire. Tlie districts of tlie Oxydracs aod Malii 
faU nliier lower according to Csrtius, than aceoedisg to Ar- 
Tian: but as it is ddbeutt to find space for all tbepoverfjT 
kh^Osae a&d ataUo wUch Alextoiier sabdoed in tbe Barrow 
bw long ebp ef rsgke eeaAof tbe iadua, this prassMtc the 
jfsiaril sT«iifbiD«Bt. Iha ates gma «e tnb« <a the fewer 
trVid: of ^ ladoa, eene^Bd Bath«bof$BCdiK a thefiuia* 
tatfOB, «i^o t have fia ywiMy wsped Dr* Vlooeot'* Mine w 

eqaivEleot fo a dlssstaiifii. 

As far 861 are td)ie to ,iudge» seek poMs as Dr. Viocest 
has laid down hypothetically, apoear to be teaabls, ia pro* 
poftioe to tbe coebeUnce vbicb be expreseeo. 

fbe foUevieg extract kmtes oew sufgeatfe^ fNm thoee 
arboaa.pnraudto Mtbeaae toat diein ^ hh wtuiivE eab- 
Jert: 

“ Althongb D'Az»dfa bde p t ered, Ibaf dso riren whidi6Jl 
** into the gvfffbelow Bodieai^ are aD derived ^tpm the rm^ 
** stducb runs pfinUbl with tbe eoast, aad forms tbe \mx3L 
H groimd of Che Kermev, be is uodoubtedly n^stahni & Che 
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** ccnme aad Dfliaai he gives to sorac of tbose hi tbe upper 
part ^ gulf; aad Z’kiD oot fuify fimislied with mat^ 
'' rfela to «ittect Ws etrofa." ^orcAw, 2d edit, p- SI 5. 

Ib the oaMoe of the body of the Pcr^iao Gulf, the map 
1 bno«s Bahymptes chart, euept <thaC every pomt of longi¬ 
tude is renoved half e degree toward the west, l^e upper 
put if reafored to eta attcieor state, u Jar as it caa be col> 
Uefed. 

it is recorded by AiriaD, Strabo, Md other ancient writers, 
tbat was fsraserly'a lake, tilw is, a narioe Jen, or guJf 
wfihrB isle^ and shoals), at (be head of tbe Persian Gnif, which 
reesivud the miud waters of the Tigris, of tbe Choaspes and 
Euheus, and of Hm Pasitigris, before they reached the sea. D'At^ 
vKle and De la itocbelle g^e this.lBka a dixoctioi) parallel 
to the Tigr^ ttd' p«rp(b>d&ddif 6) gujf> > 1 iabsmbe to 
DP. ^nsss/e^’ opoifB, -ftat ft bad S'itiArvf dlMcdea, he< 
ca» f^earctRSv at the month of tbe Euphrates, when 

to abroach die Paaidgrts, hi took a nearly retrograde, 
insaiiidg throi^ tbk lake, k^t Sosiana on Ins left hand. 
ReftdiB{» AtTnifs InUta by tbe medium of tiaosladoos, may 
1 pfepoto to fHl vp as eUipdcal passage in tbe 42d chapter, 
beating on this ecd other points ; a passage in which Grecians 
acteoidedge a renmaot of dUbrulty ? " From [tbe beginnbg 
^ this lake to the mer itself [tbe Pasitigns,] it is six him- 

*' died vdi«e k a village of tbe Saaja&» cafied Agjnis, 
** five bundmd etodt* dMigt^from Soea. The whoU length 
-_of th e Sf^seto c'ba^t^easured m two soctions] to the meutb 
^tf^ePesitifrk,{ftddil^ the distance between tbe Arosls 
w> utd the Pasidgds todte six faimdred stadia from tbe Tigris] 

^ il Cww tbkbutod stadta*.” We htv*. thus, thr^ cootroUii^ 

\ Thg b rirff du pacapbrtte is from Kooke ) Dr. Visceot bas 
U^aapaai ocffiscrociioa of the ptssAge. Bed be pr^ 

Mcted (Us mtoticuze 45 reaiorijig every ol9p;ui^, t kad ifapHcltly 

Wlpwed ir, ' * 
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beuin^s to ^ ill fixing >vliere tbe mootli of tilt PAilUgtU 
VAS. I measure the dutiince from Agioift to Su», as if ttn 
road were (joke strait, a orcuiostanoe barely posnUe ia a 
level eouotry. Aloog tbe coast, I average a thousand sudia 
at seventy ffiOes: Ariian raaltes rbe distance from the Indus 
to tbe Eapbratee, aboat £S,jOO stadia: on tbe map, iiKaaur- 
ifig great inflectiw of coast, tbe diriaaoe is twcnty-tvo de< 
glees aid a, half. Tbe appareoi shortness of tbe etadiun, 
may arise from nioutc curvatures la t!>e actoal track. 

According to Curtiua, tbe Pasitigrls is a distioct and pi> 
Diary river. AfjiM stafia, tbit t^eatebus aaceaded tbe ?asi- 
Jsgris a abort lodefiaeil distocee, to meet Aiennder wriisBg 
from P^«s to Swa; tbax <b) tb«trju9tiun» tb» adoda^ 
ccived with Looounng courtesy. waiAtES in a jvoce^on to 
Susai in another book, be relates, as a subsequent occar> 
rence, that Alexander conducted file fleet, wblcb lay ready at 
Susa, down the jiverEulaiaa into tbe sea; does the co&eection 
of these incidents prove, that Arrian makes tbe Eulieas sfid tbe 
PasitigtU one rirer. (bat tbe same writer has called tbe aasnt 
niiitei stream by di&rent names t i dunk not: 1 
iLer. th^ AigiM has omilUd a trivial inddent, (bat after 
Xearebus d^e^ked, somfi oediDar; seaman Ibo 
Into tba BolsnA apd up to ftosa. Every thing eba la Aniap 
respecting the Pasifigik flunaca such a view. 

If passages in Stnbo respectiog the confiaeoce of tbe riven 
falling rnto tbe lake, wlucb has mu been fiUed up by illnviaS 
sedlmenC gradually deposed, were cooscnied Ktkliy, the; 
woujd make tbe Tigris confluent with tbe EuLasa^ vbk^ it is 
decidedly noh 1 regard similar ooUces iO'dtfiltfeGt uftroh* 
tiei, some obscure, ud same expiessed with iiod>^ merely a> 
import tbdig the SwiaD. rivers conmiged and blended tbek 
waters in a general esQAry. 

With regard to tbe Artais of Oirtios, the journal of Near 
chos vtU not eesist os to detormhic its mouth, uolass we nn 
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pra^e, tljfit acRtn ifver kudwo to tte Diodi»ra6 eon^ondiD^ 
witfa (be Peh^olh reatbes tbe sea. Iq the most 

eortect mc»deni cberCs, loffutbs of aufneroos rirefsartoiarbed 
OD Ae eaeteni sMe of lb« golf: oa tbese we may depend, 
W Sttte jatttctal eoone is knowa. Book v. cb. iv. 

IS. 9t Cufdn. costaina a difficult paasage, of which I hare 
given ti end of the second volume a tecoosidered version. 
By the " sea toward the south,” I uuderstaad the lake Baek- 
tegiaa, tbe Nemeb or brackish sa: Had Cortius meant 
the Persian gulf, be wo«idbaeerc|>es^ tbe term " Red Sea,” 
sf^ek b« bad employed a lines above: Tbe " sea toavd 
aoatb” is a desigoation for a sea wiUiout a name, a sea of 
whJcb we have no trace to any other ancient classic. The 
Medus, or Arosis, flows on: bot wketbex ll be ei^usied in 
dertvatioha p»hiAs»i sard In AniNetflgCftle-PetaN, h iPAavibe 
aadhttdose» fMcrwers eoiPKOd. of wMier M Sods ks way to 
tte Persian gstf. Cvrtms fotbears to affirm. Neuebas found 
hr tbe gulf an ArOsce. tbe largeac river (be judged &om Is 
aaeoffi) observed ia bis voyage. In tb« upper pert, Pr. Viu- 
eeet be^ns to datrust Dairy mpleV chart From tbe Indus 
hi Meeembria, (tbe modern Bnafaeer), I aoebot with him unw 
fbrmly at the same station: I cannot carry tbe moulb of tbe 
Arosis so high as he does, by a very cMiuderable space. On. 
tbe one I reckon fourteen blmdied stadia from the Pau* 

(^fil t9 ffie Alesi^ the iotetvd ifed«e4 from tbeab<m ^1^ 
#ea 1 paMige; On die <rther. ^«at rdse bindrefl. from Odes* 
evbria to ffie Aro^ To fftevenC locd tdlcmoc^ ftem pro* 
dtici;^. at last, scpBegyeaAdfefirierey or excess, my rode calcu- 
ksioii began with settiag elf ^ tbe gteftt disomces, sweb a 
tbnooaak^ Carmania, (be coast-ef Per^, by apropeftxessM 
dfvUtti if tbe whole distance. I cannot help costectij^ (he 
AroAsof&swanK vitbthe Arosis near PersepoHa: bat! con- 
sldet the kiteinedbite section of rfver to be bnavlgable, and 
te penetrate n owftly not prsclkable m tbe same dlrectieff« 
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^y«r. ft Meinb«r of tbe Sodet^, who explored some 
eceuea of Alexaadei’s Criumplu, when the danger might he 
less than it Is sit preeeot, counteoeDcesthls ophuoD. He visited 
a pass H. W. of Porsepolis, which be confers as not unlikejy 
io be that which A/iohanaoes so obatioately defended; bis 
ftccouQt of (he use which tbe Persiaits made of Che setoal 
tioction in paJm trees, shows him (o have been a traveller of 
observation. R^pectiog tbe point io question, be says: ** I 
'* crossed tbe river Blndamire [Bend'Emir] cr the Arues, 
** fiiinous for its untraced windiogs opoo the mouotaiiu, and 
sometimee noder their very bottoms, till, by Us rapid course, 
« ij Tenb Uself 10(9 gv a» jSslf Rcfis 

PeraiOf w ^ deba M. X>, apd ^ ^ 

p. 250.* 
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teE BIRTH OF ALBXAJ^TER.—THE BATTC* CMM^ 

RONEA.—THE DEATH OP PHILIP.—IHB »£OT0C- 
IIOH OF THEBES- '* 


CHAP, t 

introducti(fn. Philip had prepared JaciUiid Jhr 
the conquest of Persia. Birih of Alexander. 
Prods^ee alleged to have preceded and attends 
ed it ^ - 

The life and actions Alexander, ffho wilted 
the empire from the Persians and transferred it 
to Greece, have been recorded by many Greek 
historians; of whom a majority were eyc-^t- 
neeses^and some of them/ as his assoemtes vHd 
ministers, shared in the glory—of hia aelriere- 
ments. Alexander himself, from a passionate 
desire of perpetual feme, eommiseioned several 
of his attendants to Irafismic to posterity me* 
moriais of his exploits. But though the simple 
roL. 1. B 
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facta were inherently great, the love of fable, 
natural to. the Greeks, induced numbers of them 
to compose on this subject heroic rhapsodies ra* 
ther tlurv biographies or histories- The writers 
on the life ^Alexander, who deserve most ci'c- 
dit, are Aristobulus, an attendant on the con¬ 
queror, and Ptolemy, who succeeded to a great 
part of his dominions. The death of Alexander 
removed all necessity for fear and temptation to 
flattery, the ordinary causes of corrupt devia¬ 
tions from tlie truth of history: and who can 
suspect that Ptolemy would sully the lustre of 
his sceptre, by becoming the deliberate propa¬ 
gator of Bes and fables ? Moreover, since he 
and Aristobulus were present at a great propor- 
rion of affeirs conducted by Alexander, and 
were principal actors in some operations confl- 
ded to them as ministers or geneials, it b evi¬ 
dent that they were most competent to give full 
and exact narratives of his transacrions. For 
these tfasons, as often as they concur in their 
accounts, we give them the preference over all 
other authorities; and when they disagree, we 
select, from the materials left by them and 
others, such particulars as appear, on a strict 
examirmticn, to approach nearest to truth. And 
it is observable, that in the age following that 
of Alexander, those of his Greek biographers 
who had any deference for veracity, and Diodo- 
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rus Siculus, at a more recent pei iod, have left 
us examples of the same method. 

The Roman historians, to the present time, 
neglecting to investigate tlie records of other 
nations, have been content to write on the af¬ 
fairs of our own countiy; because in our ac¬ 
tions aa a victorious people, they found a sub¬ 
ject abounding with noble materials, suited to 
the majesty of history, and in their judgment 
more instructive to the members of the com¬ 
monwealth than any other which they couM 
relate. As I esteem the labours of those wri¬ 
ter's to deserve commendation, so I hope that I 
shall not incur censure, if I attempt to give my 
countrymen an outliue of that monarch, wlio, 
in the course of his shortlife, conquered, and 
connected into one empire, more countries than 
any other prince ever aspired to invade. His 
rapid success had an obvious fonndation, and 
the precipitate dissolution of hia dominion* as 
conspicuous a cause,* fi'om both we may con¬ 
clude, that the felicity of no coinmander can he 
lasting who is deserted by virtue. 

Alexander was endowed with all the indica¬ 
tions of genius, and inherited all the advantages 
of fortune, which might be expected to com¬ 
bine in a prince destined to reach an extraordi¬ 
nary height of power and greatness. 

B C 
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TJje kings of Macedon derived their pedi¬ 
gree from Hercules; and Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander, traced the origin of her family to 
AetdUes. Her son, from his infancy, wanted 
neither alluiemcnts nor examples to excite him 
in the pursuit of glory. His fether, Philip, by 
able policy and continued martial successes, liad 
acquired consideration and celeb nty for tlie Ma- 
ccdc^ans, whom the Greeks had, till his reign, 
contemptuously classed among the Barbarians; 
and whose aims were recently despised, 
the conquest of Greece had made every where 
formidable. ' Philip kid the foundations of still 
greater results^ which were completed by his 
successor: having decided on attacking Pei'sia, 
he levied riien, collected provisions, isused mo¬ 
ney, and organized an anny, ready at a signal to 
commence the expedition ; and Ire had opened 
a passage into Asia by a separate detachment 
under Parmenio. His death, at tliis ciisis, 
transferred to his son the immense powers and 
resources prepared for that war, and an oppor¬ 
tunity to reap an undivided harvest of glory: 
which some have regarded as the work of for¬ 
tune, ever auspicious to Alexander. This prince 
excited so much admiration in his contempo- 
rarfe% ‘not only after he bad completed his vast 
achievements, but even at the first stage of 
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his career, tliat it was debated, whether it were 
not reasonable to ascribe his orig:iu immedistely 
to Jupiter, rather than to trace his descent from 
that deity by the medium of the ^acids and 
Hercules ? After his Tisit to the temple of Am¬ 
mon in Lydia, related minutely in a subsefpient 
chapter, nothing less would satisfy him than to 
be called the son of Jupiter. Many persons 
professed to believe, that ‘ Alexander was the 

* offspring of a serpent, which had been seen 

* in hU mother’s bc3-chambef, the 

' king of *tlie gods bad assumed that disguise.* 
Tliose who adopted this account, urged, ‘ Tliat it 

* had been corroborated by dreams and prophe- 
‘ des, and tliat when Philip sent to Delphi to 
‘ consult respecting his son’s birth, the oracle 

* answered by tliis admonition t Highly revere 

* Ammon.’ On the otlier hand, reflecUng wri¬ 
ters have affirmed, ‘ That the celestid side of his 
^ pedigree is entirely fiction; and that there is 

* reason to suspect Alexander’s motlier of adul- 
‘ teiy with Keetanebus, king of Egypt; who, 
‘ when expelled from his kingdom, made not 
‘ Ethiopia his asylum, as had been commonly 

* believed, but proceeded to Macedonia to soli- 
‘ cit support from Philip against the power* of 

* the Persians. That received at the court of 
‘ Pella, he tlicre triumphed over tlie virtue of 

* Olympias by magical enchantments. 'Drat 
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* from tlie time of sumising tlib, Philip jca- 
‘ loudly sm-veyed her conduct; and the im- 
‘ putation appeared to be tlie chief cause of 

* tlieir subsequent diyorce. That at a feast 

* made to celebrate the marriage of Philip with 
‘ Cleopatra,-:-Attalus, the uncle of the new 

* queen, insulted Alexander by an indirect al*» 

* lusion to the illegitimacy of his birth, while 
‘ the king disowned him as a son. That the ru- 

* nrour imputing adultery to Olympias, was not 
‘ confined to Macedonia, hut had been diilhsed 
‘ among the nations which Alexander conquer- 

* ed. That the fiction of the serpent was an 

* imitation of ancient fables, in order to conceal 
‘ the ignominy of the queen his mother. And 
‘ that the Messenians had formerly circulated a 

* similar stoiy concerning Aristomenes; and the 
‘ Sicyoaians concerning Aiistodamas.’ With 
regard to tlie latter* of these allegations, we 
know, that a parallel report prevailed among 
our ancestors concerning tliat Scipio, who com- 
tnenced the splendid series of exploits which en¬ 
ded in the destruction of Cartilage; and that 
the birth of Augustus was, in like manner, at¬ 
tributed to a divine cause. As to Komulus,^ 
it is unnecessary to advert to the extraordinary 
nativity ascribed to him, since there is no nation 
so contemptible as not to derive its origin ei¬ 
ther from sorne god or the offsprmg of a god. 
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Still it should be recollected, tlwt those who 
convert the fugitive Nectanebus into the father 
of Alexander, commit a perceptible anachronism} 
for Alexander vas six years of age when the 
vanquished Egyptian monarch was deprived of 
his kingdom by Ochus i but tlie impossibility of 
the account respecting Nectanehus, does not 
make the tale reported of Jupiter the more pro¬ 
bable. Olympias herself, when relieved from 
apprehension by her hnsband’a death, r a tl i fti the 
vanity of her son, would have it J^sJiewsd 
that he was sprung from Jupiter; and she beg¬ 
ged him in a letter, ‘ Not to expose her to 
‘ Juno’s indignation; as she had been guilty of 

* nothing that deserved that punishment.’ How¬ 
ever, during Philip’s life, she is represented to 
have been the person most solicitous to confer 
credit and currency upon the fable. If she admt^ 
nished Alexander, upon bis expedition into Asia, 

* To be mindful of hie origin, and to do nothing 
‘ unworthy of so great a fathershe may be 
supposed to advert to Philip, unless her resent¬ 
ment had rendered her disingenuous and bliid 
to his greatness. 

It is geneially admitted, that between the 
time of his mother's conception and the birth of 
Alexander, it was supcmaturally intimated that 
an extraordinary person should be bora; and 
the following presages are collected from diffpf- 
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ent writers. Philip ^w, in liis sicq), the womb 
of Olympias sealed up with a ring, on whicli 
was cngr-aven the figure of a lion | as a memorial 
of this, the name of Leontopolis, was given to 
AJ^andria in Egypt, a name which it long re- 
taned:, Aristander, the ablest diviner of that 
age, afterwai'ds the chief-priest of Alexander, 
interpreted this dream to portend, that the in¬ 
fant should excel in courage and magnanimity. 
On the night in which Olympias gave birtli to ' 
that son wln> was to astonish and afflict tlie 
world, the temple of Diana at Ephesus, , the sa¬ 
cred edifise most e^ehtated in Asia, was de* 
ateoyid hy fitc? thb confegratkjn was the act 
of & profligate incendiary, who, being appie- 
h«ided and put to the torture, confessed, tliat 
deq)aiTing of fame by good actions, his view in 
perpetrating this impiety, was to transmit his 
name to after-ages by a stupendous crime. The 
Magi residing at Ephesus did not estimate this 
as a calamity of temporaiy influence, but as pre^ 
saging exlendbd d^structfon of permanent efr 
feet; and they disturbed the city by reiterating 
this mournflil prediction: There is in some 
' ** ,part of the world a torch kindled, wliich shall 
M ^ day consume all the East” Nearly at 
one pslnt of time, Philip completed the subju¬ 
gation of P«tidea, a colony of the Athenians r 
received. intelligence, that a ciwn had be^n 
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awarded to him at tlic Olympic games, whither 
he had sent chariots: aud was gratified by tlic 
anival of a courier from Parmenio, announcing 
that diat general had gained a decisive victory 
over the IllyriaDa. The rqoicings inspiitd by 
these successes, were crowned with the intima¬ 
tion, that Olympias had been deli- o/yoyr. cpL.l 
vered of a sen ; and the divinei'S con- 
fidently predicted, * That the prince who was 
' horn amtd so many victories aad triumphs^ 

* would be i^indble.’’ Philip, axc^^ at swA 
a concurrence of happy e^'ents, and dreading the 
€\\vy of tlie celestials, implored the goddess Ke- 
mesis, ‘ To be contented with reveiiging these 
‘ irjdulgencies of fortune, by a moderate cala-; 

‘ mity/ It has been recorded, as anodier re- 
Qrarkable incident, * that two eagles sah during 

* a whole d^, upon the house where the queen 
‘ was delivered;' a pres^e ‘ that Aleamodef 
‘ should become master of empires both of 
‘ Asia and Europe.’ This iuterpretation might 
be assigned, without danger of mistake, after the 
cveut had occurred. Of the portentous i^pea»- 
auces related by difPerent authors, the lastliiet 

1 shall select as a candidate for oredit is, that * 
‘ Alexander’s hiith was attended with lightnii^, 

* thunder, and a local eoavulsioc of the earth.’ 

The most accurate ^historians fix the date of 
4his nativity on a day in the month of ^ • 
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it was called by the Macedonians, answeiing 
to the twenty-first day of July, in the beginnmg 
of the I06th Olympiad, when Elpines was prse^ 
tor of Athens. At this era, our republic had 
subsisted nearly four hundred years; and tlie 
Roman arms, attended by victory in every di¬ 
rection, were displaying the prelude to that ex¬ 
pansion of power and territory, which has tince 
comprehended the Macedonian empire m the ac^ 
tjuired dominion of tire world. 


CHAP. n. 

Judicicuj arrangements by Philip for the educa- 
tiM of his son. Eorfy indications a manly 
and heroic mind in Alexander. J^estription of 
his person. Anecdote of Leonidas. Anecdote 
of the Persian amhassadors. 

Philip DOW fbund an object of anxious de¬ 
liberation in the education of his son. The 
wise and patriotic king perceived, that his own 
efforts to elevate Macedonia would be uuavail^ 
ing, should his death, while his great designs 
T^ere floating, leave the government in tho 
hands of an uninformed and indolent prince. 
He reflected that the permanence of his own ce¬ 
lebrity might be affected by the character of hij 
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successor; and that the character of hk succes¬ 
sor might depend greatly on the talents and vir¬ 
tues of a preceptor, Under these impressions, he 
thus addressed Aristotle, in a letter of which the 
elegance is constantly acknowledged, 

“ Phi LXV to Aeistotlb. Health J 
A son is hom to me: I thank the gods, 
not so much for making me a father, as for 
giving me a son in an when he can have 
** Aristotle for his instruotor, 1 con£de that 
“ you will make him a prince worthy to suo 
** ceed me, and qualified to govern Macedonia. 
“ I should prefer being the last of my family, 
to having children whose education con- 
“ duct were not to reflect honour on their aii- 
“ cestors." 

Aristotle was at Athens^ exercising, his 
acumen on the doctrines conveyed in the lec¬ 
tures of Plato, when he received the invitation 
of Philip, with whicli Ixe complied as soon as 
tire young prince liad attdncd an age capable of 
piofiting from a superior course of instmetiofl.' 
Part of this interval—three years—he passed 
with Hennias, the Macedonian governor of Atar- 
pea; and then returning to Mytilene* remained 

* Dkg* Lagrt. Ub. v. a«eL3 9, Dioo. HtUe. EpUi- ad 
9ap> S, t Ti. pK. 7t6; lad aer, ebap. iii, note, 
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there two years ? whiltf Alexander was growing 
Tip under fostering ^»tages, calculated to pre¬ 
pare him for such a master. Leonidas, a rela¬ 
tion of the queen, acted as the prince’s guardian 
and tutor, conjointly with Lysimachus of Acar- 
nania { the physician, Philip, another native of 
that country, had the charge of his health: in 
Heiianica, daughter of Dropis, and sister of Clt- 
tus*, he had a nurse equally happy in the sound¬ 
ness of her constitution, the amiable tone of her 
affecdoru, and her mental capacity, While yet 
a child, Alexander proiazsed to become that 
gteat kihg proved. Ex¬ 

triordinary fire and activity animated his ten¬ 
der limbs; and in the mmks of heroic genius, 
he far outstripped his age, He despised tlie fop¬ 
peries of dress, saying, ‘ Tliat solicitude to adorn 
* the exterior was appropriate in women, who 
‘ had no endowments more considerable tlian 
^ personal charms ; and that if he could attain 
‘ the first ctess m virtue, he should be suffid- 
‘ ently haindsome aad attractive.’ 

Symmetry feouWed his mfant fbmi, and as 
he approached manhood, continued to regulate 
his growth; the evident strength and fineness 
of his joints impressed the spectator witli an idea 
of great vigor; and being but of middling stature^ 
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he was in reality stronger than he appeared. 
His skin was iatr, cxcef^ on his cheeks and his 
breast, where it was tinged with an agreeable 
red. His hair was yellow, and waved in natural 
curls; the form of his nose was aquiline: but 
Ills eyes arc represented to have been dissimDar, 
in color, his right eye sparkling witli jet, while 
his left eye reflected rays of blue; notwithstand¬ 
ing this blemish, their expression penetrated the 
b^fcdder .with respeot and awe. He excelled io 
swifWunning; an exercise wbich^ he conrirwed 
after he became king, from experience of its 
great use in expeditions; and he frequently con¬ 
tended in a foot-race for a prize with tlie most 
agile in the camp. He bore fatigue with a per¬ 
severing firmness that cannot be adequately de¬ 
scribed; and this quality repeatedly extricated 
both himself and his arri^ from great extremi¬ 
ties. Regular exercise, (iterating willi his 
warmth of constitution, so dissipated we mor¬ 
bid humours which commonly loiter under the 
skin, tlxat not only his breatli was fragrant, but 
his pores in their exudations wept sweetness; 
and the bounty of nature, or the flattery of at¬ 
tendants, gave hj9 clotlies a gratefi^ odour, dis¬ 
tinguishable horn axtiflcial perfume. To animal 
spirits almost inflammable, some attribute his ir¬ 
ritability and propensity to wine. Statues and 
portraitures of hhn are still extant, tliCAVorks ex- 
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clusively of superior artists; for Alexander, 
while he expressly authorized a few, prohibited 
all others from attempting to take his likeness, 
lest the animation which resided, as a visible 
soul, in his features, should elude the vulgar pre¬ 
tender to the name of painter or sculptor. Se¬ 
lected from the first class in each profession, 
Apelles was the only artist permitted to make 
Alexander the stibject of his pendl, Pyrgoteles 
to engrave him on gems, Lysippus to give hijn 
to live through succeeding ages in marble and 
bronze •. 

Leonidas, the governor of Alexander, is sta¬ 
ted to have walked too feat; and his pupil, to 
have adopted that custom without being able 
afterwards to correct it. Aware that example 
strongly influences the young, I am yet in¬ 
clined to attribute impatience of carriage in tlie 
prince, as far as it prevailed, ratlier to his native 
temper than to habit commencing in imitation j 
his impetuous spirit would naturally communi¬ 
cate to the movements of his body correspond¬ 
ing vivacity. His successor on the throne, 
so lar from accounting this hasciness k ble^ 
mish, studiously affected it r but to tliis, their 
s^vile imitations were not confined ■. they as- 


* TbeumeofPolycletm, which bvi joio»d wiib 

that of tint TwulaUr h&» suppmaed an anachromsm. 
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sumed bis elevated tone; attempted bis pier¬ 
cing intelligence of look; and descended to 
Tnimic an inclination in his neck towards 
bis left shoulder: while they were too imbe¬ 
cile to resemble him in attainments, or to 
copy Ills virtues. Of many Macedonian kings, 
the most vigorous peiiod of their manhood, 
selected fiom idieir long inglorious lives, would 
furnish scarcely a trait worthy to be compared 
with <ffle of the sentiments or actions which 
distinguished the. chil(U)ood Alexander.' 
The manly boy never expressed or perpetrated 
any tiling approaxdiing to meanness or turpitude, 
but preserved a superiority of conduct agrering 
with his subsequent fortune. Highly ambitious 
of praise, he did not affect Co draw it indifferently 
from every thing: but courted fame only as it 
is allied to excellence, in laudable pursuits; 
sensible that plaudits bestowed on sordid ac¬ 
tions, are dishonourable gratuities, and that emu¬ 
lation is noble, and victory illustrious, in propor¬ 
tion to tlie magnitude of the opposition and die 
greatness of the competitor. On its being sug¬ 
gested to him, ‘ That his hang an excellent wu- 
* net should induce him to enlist at the Olympic 
‘ games, after the example of a king of hU 
‘ name, in order that the ftme of his s^v^ft- 
‘ ness might circulate over Greecethe mag¬ 
nanimous youth answered: “ I would dispute 
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** the prize there, could I have kings for compc- 
** titors." While Philip \va$ constantly adding 
some opulent city or strong military position to 
the natiaial possessions, while victory following 
victory filled the Macedonian people with exul-* 
tation,—Alexander was frequently the solitary 
subject of grief which he was unable to Conceal, 
and which urged him to' utter this complaint 
among boys of bis own age:. “ My fether will 
“ leave nothing for you and me to do when we 
“ come to be men." He had a stronger passion 
for honour than for riches; and regarded access 
sicais pf power and revenue which he had not 
co^tfibuted to produce, as diminishing his op- 
portunitics of glory: in this his desire of ttue 
greatness was mixed with an appetite for false 
disrinction. 

He was naturally satisfied with short intcr-^ 
vals of sleep; and increased hb wakefulness by 
a rt ; whenever a subject required uninterrupted 
meditation, be rested only his limhs^.witb the 
extremity one aria out of beii* holding a silver 
bail over a basoii, tliat its fall might disturb hlm^ 
should lie slumber. 

From infency, he delighted to worship the, 
by splendid offerings > once, at a sacrifice, 
he flung » much incenserinto the fire, that the 
severe and parsimonious Leonidas to check his 
profusion, Adarmed: ‘ You may burn incense 
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* in this manner, when you conquer the coun- 
‘ tries where it grows.’ When, afterwards, Alex¬ 
ander had embraced among his conquests the 
dominion of Arabia, remembering this reproof, 
he presented Leonidas with a sumptuous quan¬ 
tity of tliis perfume, recommending to his former 
Mentor, ‘ To be more liberal for the future, in 
‘ paying adoration to tlie gods,' ‘since he must 
‘ now be convinced, that they acknowlege, 

* with overflowing remuneration, gifts dieer- 

* fully made them.’ 

“While a cliild, Alexander gave multiplied 
indications of penetradon and superior genius. 
Artaxerxes, suraamed Ochus, was at this time 
king of Persia: Artabazus and Menapis, two 
satraps of that monarchy, with Memnon of 
Rhodes, a general of reputation, revolted in 
concert, and marched an army against their seP 
vereign: but they were defeated by the loyal . 
majority of the Persian forces, on which they 
fled from Asia to tlw court of Philip. Alex¬ 
ander, who liad not attained seven years of age, 
delighted in the society of the strangers, from 
whom he often sought information concerning 
the aifeirs of Persia; his questions, the re veise of 
puerile, were of this tenor: ‘ Whether the inha- 

* bitants of that country wcie valiant, and what 

* description of arms they used f What was the 
‘ distance from Macedonia, to Susa, and in how 
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* many days might a traveller reach that capital ? 
‘ What kind of life tlie king led' What were 
‘ his-exercises and diversions? What his cl^arac- 

* ter with respect to bravery and virtue?’ After 
the Persian fugitives had resided sometime 
in Macedonia, their sovereign pardoned tljem, 
through the mediation of Mentor, the brother 
of Metnuon, and brother-in-law of Artabazus, 
who bad intermarried witli their sister. The 
ambassatlors deputed to bring the amnesty fi^om 
the court of Susa to that of Pella, and to de¬ 
mand of Philip the recalled officers, frequently 
saw and convei^sed with Alexander; his qoali- 
ties and att^mnents, contrasted with his terider 
years, struck them with admiration: one of 
them exclaimed to his colleagues: “ Tliis young 
“ prince is great: ours is rich*.” 

* The future conqueror of Darius owed his su¬ 
perior talents not more to nature tliau to culti- 
varioo- Philip, conscious of hb own obliga¬ 
tions to the lessons of Epaminondas ; and sen¬ 
sible, that he had effected more by his elo- 
qtience and knowledge than by bis powers—in 
this spirit^ condnued to provide for tlie e<luca- 

* The tiiu36l«tions oftlus p8.ssage from Plcluch, *re gener«Ily so 
turoe<fu DO coovej die Idea ih^ tbS Peman delegate waa cooh 
paring the ehiU Akisoder niUi the reigning sovereign of Penia; 
It nay he ao reeaoMbie to consider the cou&rajt to relate to «ome 
piince, of an age preaching maohood, who, at Sma, wae reemiog 
QB etlucatioo aa hw appareoc. 
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tion of his son. He renewed his princely over- 
turfis» inviting Aristotle to resi<le at his court, 
there to unfold to Alexander the elements of 
literature, of the liberal ai ts, and of science, 
and with every stage of these to connect moral 
instiuclion*. “ May he be taught^” said Philip, 
‘‘ to avoid those errors which I have committed, 
* and of which I now repen tf.” Tlie founder 
of the Lycsum accepted without reluctance the 
important office of teaching a prince how to 
reign. 

Each of the masters of Alexander excelled 
in his department; their concuiting instruction 
and discipline 'filled lus mind with elevated sen¬ 
timents, and brought lus body to such a tem¬ 
perament, tliat it wa5 aflequate to every kind of 
military exercise, and could surmount all va¬ 
rieties of fatigue: nor was he frivolously em¬ 
ployed, when engaged in the recreations of 
tennis and a manly description of dance; for 
they did not so much relax his mind as prepare 
his limbs for more important exertions. 

Lysimachu'ilmd already, eitlier to flatter his 
pupil, or from a presentiment of his greatness, 
called himself Pheenix ,* Pliilip, Peleus; and his 
pupil, Achilles J. 


• Pint, in Al«x.—Jsocrat. la. ad Alex. 
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CHAP. III. 

Progress of AUxanda‘’‘s education. Suggestion 
that his anihition might be burned by a dogma 
of Aristotle. Philip's great ravard to that 
Pkilasopher. Aristotle long retained an irfur 
ence croer Alexander. Anecdote of Cassandei\ 
TimothcuSy Alexander's faoouriie mitsician. 
Anecdote <f Anaximenes. Alexander sUghts 
comedians and pugilists; a general patron of 
arts and professions. 

As Alexander approached maturity and became 
capable of serious studies, Aristotle’s superin- 
tendance and instructions increased in closeness 
and constancy. The prince bad tlie benefit of 
fbe safe’s society, from the time at which Philip 
recalled Aristotle from the city of Mytilcne till 
Alexander’s expedition into Asia, after liis fe- 
thcifs death had placed him on the throne; an 
inteiTal of eight years*. During tl;at time, 

^ Fretnslieinius Las not del^osd tbe toCemU, perluip« bAcaw bs 
fboikd stutHnenu oerj antr&dicCorj, AJoswtder wu about kliirteeft 
old uben Aiutode oomraeMced ^ office of tutor. The diri> 
nology, odopCed in the rext, as deduced a letter eddre&sed to 
Aiomeus h; Dionysius of HAlio&ma&sus* wh^—to prove Ot- 
inoschenes bad euaiued parfeetloa in the pmetke,' beiore Aristotle 
deiivered the tbeory, of doquenco -marks, witb precUion, the piiin 
CiptX ereoU in the Um both of the orator aod philosopher. Aris’. 
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Alexander collected flo^v^e^8 and fruit from 
every branch of knowledge to be cultivated 
under so eminent a master. In particular, he 
sought information in Natural History with in- 
teusity, which increased as events fortified his 
expectation of becoming emperor of the whole 
world. Wlien lie had ascended the throne, he 
furnished Aristotle with facilities for making 
leseajches and discoveries in tliat science on an 
august scale; placing under liis directi«i such 
of the inhabitants of Greece and Asia as sub¬ 
sisted by hunting, fowling, or fishing, or who 
po.s.sessed skill and experience in those arts, that 
their services might enable tlie philosopher to 
frame a treatise, free from error and doub^ re¬ 
specting tlie nature of animals. Tlie king al¬ 
lowed the natuitdist eight hundred talents to 
defray the immediate charges of the undertaJ^- 
jng. The great interest felt by Alexander in 


toUe; bom at Seag'in, nod cducat«d at tfaa court of PcUa, wbat hit 
Ailinr «a» pli^aciou want to res^ at Allicnt k >hi« 

ei^teenili year, A. C. TLere, ns tba scbolui or eulsUnC of 
Plato, lie coneiaued ncai twenty yenn. On tiie death of hk mnicer, 
A. C. S4S, Arwtode leA Aahejis; and 1(^01 three yean at Am- 
nea, and two oc MycAene. He recunteU to Pella k the 
diird year ofhie nge, A. C. 343. After having been emphiy'ed, 
^ityean, io thecduendoo of A]eIA^»der, be ngaJa viiitetl Athena, 
C. 335. Tlien ha tanghc daring (wdre years io the Lyca'Uio. 
Havijif> discontinued Ns public labouia, lie, ia tlie year klUmng, 
died tiC Chulck, wu. sa^-three, A. C. S2S, aiid a year after the 
death of Aleunder. 
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inquiries connected with Natural Histojy, led 
hiin to expend vast sums in sowing the seeds 
of infovniation, of which it was not probable 
that he would live to reap tjie fruits. An hun¬ 
dred years after his death, deer were taken with 
golden chains about tlieir necks, which Irad ])ccn 
affixed, by his ordei's, to enable posterity to ex¬ 
plode or confirm tlie accounts assigning exti'cme 
longevity to those creatures. 

After tlie conquest of Babylon, Alexander 
augmented his treasures of knowledge by a sc¬ 
ries of astronomical observations, which had 
been carefully prosecuted and registered in tliat 
ancient capital for above nineteen centuries. By 
his ordec, a faithful copy of tliem was transmitted 
to Aristotle •. 

That Alexander understood tlie sublime 
and recondite sciences which Aristotle termed 
acroamatics, is evident from his letter to the 
plulosopher, in which he complains, * That the 
master who discovered them, had violated their 
,* dignity hy too widely divulging their princi- 
‘ pies.' Aristotle’s apology is, * That in the man- 

* ner they were published tliey miglit be con- 
‘ tern plated as not published, for that no person 
‘ could comprehend them, but such as had been 

* instiTJCtcd in their principles,’ 


Porphyr. spud SSmpJiciuia, in Atvtoi. de C<bIo, I. u. 
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Was ie a similar jealousy lest knowledge 
shoiiUl be profaned by unveiling it to the vulgar, 
that led tlic Macedonian priuce, when he de¬ 
manded from tlie pliilologist his books ou rhe¬ 
toric, to forbid the communication of these 
tteaeines to any other person ? No, he seems to 
avow that he was ambitious to he exclusively 
precimineiit in arts and sciences as in power and 
greatness; and could not endure that the lowest 
of mankind sliould shai'c wi^li bun in their 
milder liglit and glory. 

There is also internat evidence in his letters, 
that he studied the medical art, under a second 
preceptor bcaiing the name of Aristotle, the son 
of a physician descended from ^sculapius. 

Tliat department of Ethics which teaches self- 
command, as a chief qoalification for comraand- 
ing otlicrs, the founder* of the Lycceum succes- 
fuUy inculcated on his royal pupil; and Alexan¬ 
der is considered to have effected the subversion 
of tlie Persian empire, that immense fabric of 
grandeur and power, ratlier by magnatitmi- 
ty, prudence, temperance, and fortitude, than 
by his riches and aims, He fi*ankly acknow¬ 
ledged, ‘ That he owed as much to Aristotle as to 
‘ Philip; from the one he had derived life—frdm 
‘ the otlier the principles of living virtuously 
' and honourably.' Nevertheless, it has been 
suggested, with some appearance of rcasoi», 
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that the ambition which naturally glowed in 
the breast of the Macedonian hero, was stimu¬ 
lated to an ungovernable flame by the exces¬ 
sive value which Aristotle assigned to honour 
and glory, the philosopher having classed them 
with things which he termed essential goo<Is. 
Alexander not only multiplied wars to extend 
his dominions, hut ultimately required that his 
courtiers should sink into tlie posture of adora¬ 
tion, when they yielded him homage; impiously 
affecting to be a goil- 

Aristotle had not to wait till tlie accession 
of Alexander for distinction and reward: in 
Philip’s Ufe-tinjehe received, in the reestablish¬ 
ment ofhis country, an invaluable recompense for 
his services in forming the mind of Alexander, 
The city of Stagira, where the philosopher rvas 
bom, was a dependency of the republic of Olyn- 
thus, subject to the jurisdiction, and involved 
in the misfortunes, of tliat city: the Oiynthiaus 
had displayed inveterate hostility to Philip; for, 
being lus neighbours by geographical situation, 
and ha^ng been hia rivals in power^ they could 
not patiently see this politic and martial king 
proceed in acquisitions of teixitory and revenue, 
which might enable him, eventually, to inflict 
de8tfucti<Mi or impose servitude upon the adjoin¬ 
ing states. The minds both of the encroaching 
and the resisting party were more than com- 
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monly inflamed; and their stubborn contests 
were ferociously conducted. Philip at length 
obt^ned a decisive victory, which he sullied by 
a vindictive triumph. The city of Oiynthus 
he plundered and levelled to its foundations: 
he sold the inliabitants as slaves. With the 
other dependent cities, Stagira equally suffered 
these severities: but Philip afterwards evinced 
his affection to Aristotle iiy giving him funds to 
rebuild it When the city vm restored and re¬ 
peopled, Aristotle framed for the inhabitants a 
code of laws which was pcrmaiicntly observed. 
Thus the wisdom of one citizen reestablished, 
mid rendered flourisliing, acity wliich tlie eftbrts 
of many brave men could not preserve from 
depopulation) pillage, fire, and a sweeping 
waste, which levelled the deserted buildings, 
and desolated the surrounding fields. To crown 
his fevours ,to the tutor of his son, Philip set 
apart vicinity of Stagira, a park laid out 
into shady walks, interspersed with alcoves, and 
ornamented with staUies, for the use of the stiip 
dents and sages of the Peripatetic scliool*. 

Pliilip’s esteem for Aristotle, led him fre¬ 
quently to admonish the prince to apply assidu¬ 
ously in the acquisition of wisdom under so 
grtat a master, lest he should deviate into acts 


* PUil. ill Alei. 
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which might excite remorse and entail infamy. 
Nor did Alexander dismiss his wspect for his 
instructor as soon as he b^an to drive liia 
whirling car in the arena of ambition: when tlie 
season of tuition had passed, and the prince was 
immersed in tlie concerns of government, lie 
maintained an epistolary correspondence witlj 
Aristotle; soliciting explanations respecting 
arcoitn in the sciences, and seeking remedies for 
correcting Lis manners. Aristotle on one of 
these occasions replie<l, ‘ That the best ''vay, in 

* his opinion, by which Alexander coukl make 
‘ himself and his subjects happy, was to leinein- 
' ber that great power was not ^ven him to in- 
' jure mankind, hut to do them good.’ The phi¬ 
losopher, knowing the monarch to be subject to 
paroxysms of rage, added, ‘ Tliat he would do 

* well to set bounds to his anger; tlut it was be- 

* low him to fly into intemperate sallies of paa- 

* sion against his inferiors; and that he had not 
^ an equal to provoke his indignation.’ Tina 
plainness was well received. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, when Alexander suffered pride to usurp 
over reason, lua deference to Aristotle declined, 
and was at last displaced by contempt and aver¬ 
sion ; tlie latter became rooted, after he had or¬ 
dered the deatli of Calls tbencs, which he con¬ 
ceived must have made Aristotle his enemy; 
after this act, he imagined that the Stagy rite. 
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incited by revenge, vexed him with disputes, 
wind) had no foundation iti just principles, 
under a pretext of despising human grandeur 
and ambition. At the same lime, Alexander 
discouraged in others the custom of arguing 
accoixUng to the metlio<l invented by tlie philo- 
soplier. ^V*hen Cassander, a abort time previ¬ 
ous to the death of Alexander, was endeavouring 
to vindicate his fatlicr from a series of weighty 
charges, Alexander is represented to have in- 
tenupted him with tliis declaration, ‘ That be 
‘ had become acquainted with tlie artifices of 
‘ the logic introduced by Aristotle, wliicli 

* taught the disputant to dude well-fninded 

* complaints by fallacious quibbles,' He adr 
ded, ‘ That he would Inflict exemplary puuUii- 

* ment on them both, if he found the accusa- 

* tion against Antipatw to be true.' This he 
pronounced In so augiy a tone, anti with so 
severe a count eniuice, that when, loi^g after 
Alexanders death, Cassauder, who had be¬ 
came governor of Greece, saw a painting of 
Alexander at Delphi, his wliole fnune was 
agitated witlj tlie tremulalions of horror; so 
vividly did the frowning picture impress on 
his rcc'C'Iiection his former imminent danger 
from Alexander’s displeasure: the explanation 
by Cassauder of tlie strange effect of the picture 
upon fiimsctti occasioned a turn iu tlie coiiveiaa* 
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tion unfevoijrable to Aristotle, and a reitei'ation 
of the popular rumour, that it was by his con¬ 
trivance that tlie poison which killed Alexander 
was carried to Babylon in a horse’s hoof. 

Alexander naturally delighted in music, and 
cultivated it pracrically from early infancy, tiU 
such time as his father asked him in a scornful 
manner, ‘ Whether he not ashamed to play 
‘ so elegantly r’ From this moment, he neglect¬ 
ed it as an art in which a dexterity rivalling 
that of professors would not reflect lusGe on a 
diadem. This jevolution in his taste happened 
in the midst of a lesson from his music-master; 
by whom being afterwards desired to touch a 
particular string, according to a scientific prin¬ 
ciple, What will the consequence be/’ said 
Alexander, “ if I should touch cltis?" pointing 
to another. The master replied: “ It is totally 
“ immaterial with a personage who is to be a 
“ king, but it concerns a person who would 
be a good performer on musical instruments.” 
Alexander ^terwards listened with delight 
only to music of a strong and manly chameter, 
and discouraged with decided antipatliy soft ef¬ 
feminate aii's, as tending to corrupt the manners. 
Consistently with this discriminating partiality 
Mid dislike, Timotheus, a celebrated musician, 
attracted his marked notice and favour: this 
unequalled mastci moulded his art to the gran- 
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deuF of Alexander's conceptions j and on one oo 
casion so ravished the conqueror of Persia by 
Phrygian drs, that the magic of his lyre resem¬ 
bled divine inspiration in its effect upon the 
king, who started transported to seize his attos, 
as though the appearance of an hostile army had 
awakened his heroism, 

Before Alexander received the three hooks 
of rhetoric from Aristotle, he had the benefit of 
instructions from Anaximenes Lampsacenus, a 
professor of cloqnence. One residt of tfiw con¬ 
nection was, to preserve the city of Lampsa- 
cum when Alexander had determined to destroy 
it, because it had espoused the interests of tiie 
Persians. Alexander, beholding Anaximenes 
while approaching without tlie walls, and a{>- 
prehending that tlie rhetoiician intended to pe¬ 
tition for an amnesty to his country, swore, by 
the deities of Greece, ^ that he would not grant 
‘ that which he should request.’ Anaximenes, 
having overheard this, with great presence of 
mind implored the conqueror “ to destroy Lamp • 
sacum.” Alexander, bound to mercy by hU 
oath, and charmed to generosity by Ins old pre¬ 
ceptor's addi ess, spared the city, and granted an 
unqualified pardon to tlie inhabitants. 

Not inheriting his father's partiality to play¬ 
ers, Alexander tlespised Couedians, as a class 
whose profession did notliannonize witli his do- 
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signs; for he conceived that their eshihitions 
tended to vitiate publick morals*. Pugilistic 
(ithUtet^ or prite-fighting champions, wei'e gene¬ 
rally eQcourage<l to act prominent parts in the 
games and spectacles of Greece: l)ut these like¬ 
wise were excluded fiom tlie pationage of the 


* la support Above passage, Frcu^sbecuias dM Ath<H. fr. 
xiu. D»o. Chrysc$i. 0 rnt. 3^ Ptui. cap. C. Dr. OllUee, in 
Hiscorj of Greece, cites 3fhtt. or»t. 3. do Tortan, Alcituid. is sup¬ 
port of the foUcrtving diilereot icprcecutntios. AtexusDsn, vv- 
" BtK C SI 8 SARLT TOUTlf, TOOK PBI.IC QT IV DRAKAtlC EVTEfcrA/K- 
** kSVT&. Tlvessalos was his tavounto actor, but Atheoaiionis x'tis 
“ iDore approved bj the pobiick. To Atbenadorus, the magistrates, 
** ivbo, accor^g so Cte Grwna cmlofa, were appointed to deddo 
'* the pretesaioDS of rival caodiclates for sbeatrlcAJ fume, adjudged 
" rlw piiM of mecSb Tbe /oong hero deeJared, shoe diis deeialou 
gave him more pwi** than be would Lave felt ot tlie loss of his m- 
* heritervee.*' Tliese two-smteroeua are not so moloal!/ rep^iiant, 
as (bey may at the first ^nce aeem; arui if one srobhem pnitide of 
(lUagreemsot seems to perp^ rcconclHalion, tt may be permitted 
the translator (o observe, that that part of tl;e qoocatiem from Dr. 
CQIiae, wlufh represents Alexander in his esi'ly to have tabeu 
delight in dramatic entertainraentt, unguarded as it is by any gunli^ 
i^g expresMOD, Is not borne oat by the pamage relerred to in Plu¬ 
tarch. In other respects, to humonise the two accounts, It is suIIk 
« nt merely to bring forward the dreamsumce, iliat Thessalus and 
Atheoadonis were TiiAOfcDiaiis; without advening to the advan¬ 
ced period of Aleinnderis life In which their rivalryprevailed, and, 
with it, to ilie probability that when victory had ^lowered on Alex- 
.apder ioeiJnMtible means of splendour aitd luxury, Ire resided 
vbe eererldee wlilcli both Greeks and Ariarics must have regarded 
ns Ungular. The comedy of the day might, m Aleunder’s youth, 
ba*^ shocked Idmby its coarse personnllry and iitdeceat buffoooery; 
«id Buch a governor 84 Leonidas, woold cUlicr engage or confirm lua 
io the revolt. 
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80tt of Philip, perhaps because he regarded them 
as pampered drones, who wasted, iu tricks upon 
a stage, that union gf strength and activity 
which would have been usefully exerted in die 
service of their country. Alexander, however, 
attentively cherished all arts incontestably be- 
nefidaJ, without nangwly regarding thdr affinity 
with his own studies; and his favourable recep¬ 
tion of the useful and ingenious, attracted to his 
court superior artists from all parts of the world, 
to lay at his feet specimens of their ability; for 
which they commonly received immense sums, 
from a magni£cent king whose fortune was as 
expansive as his mind. And it was d\e common 
practice of Alexander to transmit libeiul presents 
to inhabitants of remote places who possessed 
conspicuous virtue, talents, or erudition. This 
fostering procedure conduced to multiply learned 
men and excellent artists to such a degree, that 
scarcely in the age of our own Augustus, did 
useful ein ployments, elegant ai ts, andsclenrific 
studies, flourish more luxvirianrly. Nothing is 
more incontestable, than that the manneia and 
pursuits of the people are influenced by tlie ex¬ 
ample of the prince; and tliat the improvement, 
or declension, of a nation, leflccts honor, or dis¬ 
grace, upon tliose who govern. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Alejmikr's enthusiastic admration of Horner, 
Sketch of his manners. He tames Bucephalus. 

Above all tlie monuments of antiquity, Alex¬ 
ander esteemed the works of Homer. That poet 
he considered to he the only sage who had 
given a consummate deacription of the wisdom 
by which empires auhaist;-and , he so passion- 
venerated him, that he was caJled Homer’s 

laver. He was accustomed to cany the Iliad 
an 4 Odyssey always about his person; and on 
retiring to bed, laid them, with his sword, un¬ 
der his pillow,* he styled them his “military 
“ Viaticum, and the elements of warlike vir* 
“ tue.” He accounted Achilles happy in hav¬ 
ing his heroic actions celebrated by Msonides. 

Among the treasuies taken at Damascus, 
was a casket of inestimable materials and exqui¬ 
site workmanship, in which , the Persian king 
had kept rare and costly perfumes. Alexan¬ 
der's attendants, presenting the box, asked him, 

* To vliatuse it should be applied?’ He an¬ 
swered, “ We will dedicate it to Homer, since it 
“ is reasonable, that the most valuable produc- 
“ tion of human intellect should be preseiTcd 
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“ ill the finest piece of manual art.” Hence the 
most correct copy of that poet's works, which 
Alexander had obtained after mucli rtsearch, 
was called the edition of the casket*’ 

On a subsequent occasion, Alexander saw a 
messenger hastily approaching, with his right 
liand stretched forward, and anticipated wel¬ 
come expressed in his countenance, as if confi¬ 
dent that his intelligence would he grateful. 
“ What news can you tell me,” said the king, 
“ that is worthy so much joy, unless it be that 
“ Homer is restored to life?” The Macedonian 
hero, on the summit of success, deemed tliat 
tliere wanted tWs alone to complete his happi- 
ness^—a writer qualified to perpetuate his glory. 

By repeatedly reading the poems of Homer, 
Aleicander had them nearly all by memory; so 
tliat he quoted them iamiliarly and ^po&Itely^ 
and no person could judge of them more justly. 
He was charmed with Uie moral beauty of the 
verse, wherein Agamemnon b praised, both as a 
good king and a brave warrior; feeling that it 
contained strong incentives to virtue, he made 
it the great standard of his manners. 

Master of liberal arte and accomplishments, 
' Alexander preserved in his deportment a dignity 
suitable to his fortune; while he avoided the 
liaughty and libertine conduct which usually 
accompanies the possession of uncontrouJed 
voi. I. p 
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power. His habiliments scarcely distmguisbed 
him ii'om a private person; and he declared it 
to be his opinion, that a prince ought to surpass 
his subjects ratlier in the culture of virtue than 
in the assumption of exterior ornament. Ills 
temper was cheerful; and he was affable to his 
attendants, without sinking to familiarities that 
would have made him little. He aiFected no 
distaste for wine, but avoided intoxication; and 
when relaxing with his friends, preferred con¬ 
versation to drinking. He appeared to have 
extinguished vokiptuofis wishes, rather than to 
have rtgnlafed theih; and from his indifference 
to the charming half of society, it was appre¬ 
hended that tire house of Macedonia would be 
left without an heir. Afterwards, he held it as 


an inviolaWe law, that he bught not to invade 
a subject's conjugal rights. To these max¬ 
ims of lift and manners he long adhered ; and 
acted the part of a great and wortliy king, till 


tire violet impetus of a current of uninterrupted 


success shook his moderation, whidr by degrees 


he entirely lost. 


The young prince astonished his father and 


the court,, by his dexterity in managing the 
horse Bucephalus, a name given to the animal 
from his being marked with the figure of an 
ox's head. Thessaly was famous for its 
breed of fine horses, yet none of that country 


'0 
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coHld be compared to Bucephalus for beauty or 
vigor; Philonicus, aPharsalian, considering the 
noble animal to deserve an illustrious master, 
brought him to Philip, and offered to 
sell him for sixteen talents. Wlien the 
parties had reached a plain where the horse’s 
speed and temper were to be tried; and one of 
the king’s grooms attempted to mount liim, the 
animal, refusing to be touched, reared and plun¬ 
ged violently; and his fierceness made ea^ of 
the officers and servants who approached to 
mount him, relinquish the attempt Philip 
regai'ding so wild and unmanageable an animal 
as useless, desired that he might be led away. 
Alexander, however, on hearing this order, 
cried out: “ What an excellent horse arc we 
“ going to lose, for want of address and bold- 
“ ness to mount him!" The king at firet con-i 
sideied this exclamation to proceed from juve¬ 
nile rashness; but on Alexander's insisting that 
it was practicable to ride the horse, permitted 
him to make the experiment, on condition that 
he should forfeit tlie price demanded for it if he 
failed. The young prince, exulting, advanced 
to Bucephalus, and seized bis bridle; he had 
observed that the animal had started at the 
motion of his own shadow, he therefore turned 
his heod toward the win. Still the horse’s fury 
is not much abated; Alexander strokes hil 
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mace, acd speaka to him in a soothing voice. 
Sdll the horse foams with rage ; but the prince, 
having gently thrown aside his cloak, vaults 
into the saddle. Bucephalus, unused to obey, 
plunges, rears, strikes up liis hind-feet, tosses his 
neck and head, and struggles to overcome the 
controul of the bi^ in order that he may dait 
away ungoverned. Alexander lelaxes the for¬ 
ward rein, at the same moment spurring the 
horse, and with cheering tones animating him 
to exert all his swiftness. After flying over a 
long space, the wearied animal showed an incli¬ 
nation to stop; the prince, again spurring him, 
kept him at his full speed till his spirit was en¬ 
tirely subdued- After which, he returned witli 
the horse gentle and tractable- When the prince 
alighted, his father, embracing him with teaia 
of joy and kissing him, said, “ My son, seek 
out a larger empire, for Maced on is too small 
" for so vast a spirit.*' Buceplialus e^’er after¬ 
wards obeyed Alexander with uniform submis¬ 
sion, while he maintained his original fierceness 
towards otjier persons. The noble animal ac¬ 
companied his master through successive la¬ 
bours and dangers, till he was killed iu the 
battle against Porus. “ Alexander taming his 
horse,” was a subject which the most emi¬ 
nent artists of that age wero emulous to cele¬ 
brate ; two marble equestrian statues^ of iniml- 
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tabli? workmanship, which still remain in a state 
of preservation, are believed by several writers, 
who possess judgment in sculpture, to represent 
this occurrence, and to have been executed by 
Phidias and Pmiteles as a trial of skill. 


CHAP. V. 

Alexandery tntrmted •with the govemntfnt in PAi‘ 
Ufs ahsenct, subdues the revolted Mcdari. Be 
TttcxKt hxs jother in a sedition of the Trlballi 
Sketch of Philifs career andpoUcy. The Hip- 
ruins are reduced hp Alexander. The Athe^ 
inans oppose Philip; and both mid ambassadors 
to Thebes. 

BV these and similar prooft of genius and cou¬ 
rage, Alexander rose so high in tlie estimation 
of Philip, that when the king marched to be¬ 
siege Byzantium, such confidence had he in the 
abilities of Ids son, tl»en but sixteen years of 
age, that he entrusted him to conduct the af¬ 
fairs of Macedonia in his absence. The Medari, 
inhabiting a city in Thrace subject to Macedo** 
nia, conceiving the government to have been 
left in incompetent bands, seized this opjjortu- 
nity, as favoviring a revolt which they had long 
meditated. The young prince saw it as an op- 
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portgnity to display his courage and talents; 
and promptly moved, on an expedition to check 
their open rebellion, with the commanders and 
forces which his luther had left under his orders. 
Having taken Medari by storm, and exiled tlie 
insurgents, he gave their city to a colony col¬ 
lected from nations less barbarous tlian die na¬ 
tives ; and the new inhabitants called die place 
^exajidrinopolis, after the name of their found¬ 
er. Though Philip viewed tliis decisive affiiir 
with satisfaction, sdll he feared that Alexander 
might be drawn, by so auspicious a beginning, 
into undertakings above his ability, should he 
be left to his oflrti unassisted disci'etion; the 
king thereftae sent for his son, in order tliar, 
under his tuition, and with the benefit of Ills 
example, the young hero might leain to mode¬ 
rate ardour by prudence, while he assisted in 
the reduction of the cities of the Clicrsoiiesus 
by'his spirit and alacrity. 

The siege of Byzantium had now been pio- 
tracted a considerable time; the bravery of the 
inhabitants, seconded by succours from Chios 
apd Rliodes, had prevented Pliilip from redu¬ 
cing the place; at lengtli a strong reinforce¬ 
ment of Athenians, which had been debarked in 
the city, and whicli was commanded by Pho- 
cion, deprived him of all expectations of suc¬ 
cess. Difficulties multiplying round Philip; 
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made liim solicitous to bi'cak tip from before 
the city witli safety to his men; and he found 
A protest, under which he sheltered his lionour 
as a comTTiaiidcr. 

On a previous occasion, Atheas, king of the 
Oet:E, a people of Scythia, liad applied for tlie 
interposition of Philip, to repel a formidable 
imoad of the Istiians; promising, if the Mace¬ 
donian aims should roscue liim from his despe¬ 
rate situation, to make Philip his heir.. Soon 
after, herwever, the sudden death of general 
of the Istrians relieved Atheas from apprehen¬ 
sion \ and he sent back the Macedonian forces 
which had been detached to 4its aid, at the same 
time refusing to fulfil liis promise, which he 
denied having made, adding, ‘ Tliat he neither 
‘ wanted their assistance, nor Philip as an heir; 
‘ that he liad tioops sufficient to defend him 

* agdnst his enemies, and that he had a son to 

* succeed him in his kingdom.’ Philip, in¬ 
censed at his duplicity, avowed a determination 
to take immediate vengeance; raised the siege 
of Byzantium; and marched his troops intp 
Scythia. In a general engagement with th^ 
Barbarians, he defeated them by the masterly 
disposition of his army, notwithstanding their 
superiority in number. Tlie fruits of the vic¬ 
tory were a long train of female captives and 
children; innumerable groups of cattle, vhfch 
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moved with the army of the Gct», and consti¬ 
tuted tlic wealth of a people, who boasted that 
they could combat with cold, poverty, and &- 
mine; a proportion of arms and tvar-chariots*, 
which the Macedonians preserved aa trophies; 
and twenty thousand mares, kept for breeding 
war-horses, which Philip proposed to transport 
to his stud at Pella. This spoil, altogctlier, 
was of a kind rather to encumber than enrich 
the victors. 

To Philip, on his way to Scytliia, had been 
* granted an unconditional passage through the 
country of the Tiiballi, who then displayed 
evefy appearance of submissionf. These peo¬ 
ple, however, in order to extort a share of the 
booty, with which Philip was returning,—hav¬ 
ing seized all the defiles, opposed liis march in 
a narrow situation, near the M«sian mountains, 
where bis immense equipage and baggage ein- 
barrassed his movements. This unexpected at¬ 
tack threw the Macedonian army into confu¬ 
sion, At the same moment, some Greek mer¬ 
cenaries in the service of Philip made a similar 
demand with the Triballi, and flew to arms to 
enforce it J: this produced a conflict between 
the mercenaries and tlie native Macedonians. 
It was a Severn vicissitude for a commander 


* Joacin, lib. a. S. * t Ibid, lib .». 3. t Curt Ub, w. 
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flushed with recent victory, suddenly to see Ilia 
aimy surrounded and assailed by perfidious al¬ 
lies, and engaged in its own destruction: the 
king vualied to the spot where ilie tumultuous 
carnage was most violent, and for a long time 
fought with previiiling braveiy. At length his 
horse sunk under him, wounded; and the same 
wtrapon which had penetrated the beast, pierced 
the thigh of the rider, who now lay oinnp .«. i. 
senseless on the ground, sunounded a. C. S40. . 
by ferocious enemies. Tlie young ir. 

pnnee Alexander, who had rivalled Philip in 
heroic acts, flew, with his noblest and biavest 
attcnilants, to the rescue of his father. He 
himself covered him witli hia shield; ihc cuc- 
my was repulsed, and the king conveyed in 
safely from the tumult. His danger inspired 
the Macedonians with the furious spirit of 
itvenge; and the Triballi, who shrunk fronj 
tlieir decisive attack, fled and dispersed: bu^ 
during the disorder of tlie Macedonians, the 
Barbarians had seisred the opportunity to carry 
off tlie greatest pai t of tlie booty. 

Philip’s wound was followed by a permanent 
lameness,* an inconveni^ce which be is repre* 
sented to have home with great impatience. 
On one occasior!, when a peevish expression had 
escaped him, Alexander calmed him by an an* 
swer which has been deservedly celebrated: 
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How cao you, Sir, regret an accident, whicli, 
at every step you take, xecals your valour Co 
remembrance?'’ 

At this stage of his career, Philip had re¬ 
ceived a variety of wounds, and had been ex¬ 
posed to a aeries of imminent dangefs> sufficient 
to repress an ordinary courage^ and his acqui¬ 
sitions of power and feme might have satisfied 
a reasonable ambition. He had triumphed over 
Pausanias* and Argieusf, two active compe¬ 
titors with him for the throne, and thus secured 
its peaceable possession, Macedonia, when be 
undertook the govemiBcnt, was pressed, and in 
great part overrun, by four formidable enemies 
the Paonians, the Thrachms, tbc Illyrians, and 
the Athenians J; these bis arms and policy bad 
vanquished, converted into allies and tributa¬ 
ries, or neutralized The publick calamities, 
previous to his reign, had rendered gold so 
scarce in his kingdom, that to Philip, a solitary 
cup of that metal appeared of so much value, 
that, to ensure it safe custody, when he retired 
to rest, it was . placed on his pillow ^: this pub¬ 
lic penury he had gradually transmuted into 


• Diod. Sic. I. xvj. 9. Tbucyd I- i). 37. 
t Demon, in Arkroc. 1 Diod. Sk. L xvi S. 71. 

I Ibid. 4. DeiDUC. OlyetJi. iu. 9. Aschio. m Cleft, sect. 37, 90. 
Alben. J. xiii p. 597. A<cbb. de bl. leg. sect. $6. Dem. de fbl. 
sect. 43, 47, 53. 
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opulence: his first advances in Tliracc made 
him penoancntly master of Crenidre, which re¬ 
ceived frojn the coDqueior the new name of 
Pliilippl; to this place were appended gold 
mines, from which he derived au annual re¬ 
venue of ten thousand talents*. 

The important city of Amphipolis he * 

had reunited to Mace<fon*f. His kingdom, in¬ 
cluding Thessaly, w'hich he in effect command* 
ed, ivna now bounded by the lake Lycnitis, on 
the north-west, whence it extended on the oppov 
site side to the Thracian sea; the Pindus chain of 
mountains formed its south-western frontier; tlin 
oblique direction, of those mountains left the 
Thessalimi pai’t of his territory a iiairow liuiir, 
on the south, touching I,ocris mid Phocis; and 
its eastern indented outline was washed by the 
iEgean sea J. The Chalcidinn territories Philip 
liad acquired mthev by bribes than force of 
arms II; and, notwithstanding an example at 
its veiy doors, had been suffered to reduce 0 /y» 2 r 
ihui and its dependencies, by influencing the 
banishment of Apollonides, au upright at^d able 
general, and by corrupting the leaders, Jhithyt 

* 1. sv). P. Asclepioiodis in Sfnnea. Qim 

L T. p. EJ. Lips. 

t Dlod. Sic. 1- 8. Deal. Olni. iii. C. 

3 LeliJid’s Philip, vol. k 1?5. v<J, ii, 59. ; 

I) Dcm. de U. teg. sect. 75. Dud. ^c. t. v'l. S3. . 
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crates and Lasthenes, who concerted the surren¬ 
der of the city*. The Tkessaliam had lost 
thciv freedom by calling in Philip to support it; 
he had divided the country into four districts, 
and appointed the chiefs; their cavalry, the 
test in Greece, were obliged to attend him in 
his wars; the direction of tlieir revenue he as¬ 
sumed ; their ports and sliipping were, by trea¬ 
ty, at his disposal; tlie renwnstrances which he 
provoked from these subservient allies, by filling 
Magnesia and Pagasce witli Macedonian garri¬ 
sons, he disregarded or eluded; by intriguing 
with Eudicus and Simo, he had extended his 
grasp to the fortress of Larissa; two other cor¬ 
rupt Thessalian governors, Agatliocles andThra- 
eideus, whom he flattered with small commands, 
connived at his holding Pheite and Echinus; 
lastly, he had puhlickly purchased the town of 
Antron, which commanded the Euripus ofChal- 
cisf* Pursuing a course in Thrace^ com¬ 
pounded of open conquest and inwdious en¬ 
croachment, he had followed the possess! on/of 
Philippi, by taking the city of MethoneJ, situ¬ 
ated on the Thermaic bay, at the distance of 
forty stadia [four miles and a half] from Pydna; 

* SioD. HaIkx £p. ad c vL p. 7SS. 
f Diod 9ic. lib, xvu p 418. Dem. de Coroita, mcS. IS. Uam. 
il 4. FbJ. m. S, 7, Pbil. tv. S. Athra. 1. vl p. SSP. 

\ Deau PbiL i. IS. Djod. m S4. 
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liad intruded forces into Pydna, and Potidaa 
another maritime city*; had become master of 
the promontories Pallene and Ampelus ; occu¬ 
pied the cities of Ganos Ergiskc: ceasing to 
dissemble with lus ally Cersoblctes, he had de¬ 
posed him, confined him to the Sacred Mount, 
and extorted ftom him his son as an hos¬ 
tage f; the Macedonian king, liberal of protec¬ 
tion, had erected forts in the dominions of Ci- 
thelas, another petty sovereign of Thrace, and 
imposed a tribute on the people arnounting to a 
tenth of the revenue: his conquest of the Odrys- 
sian Thrace was nearly completeUnder 
similar pretensions, be had amused, and now 
governed, the inhabitants of Cardia in the 
Cliersonesus ||. He had reduced Cappadocia 
to be a province of Maccdon \; had 'inade suc¬ 
cessful incursions into Illyria and Dardaniaf; 
and had disposed of the crown of Epirus**. 
He harl attained the important object of being 
admitted a member of the Hellenic body, en¬ 
titled to send i-epresentatives to the council of 

the Ajnphictyonstt • great design was to be- 

* D«m. PhiJ. i. S- t ^Uchin. in Cte. sect SO. 

I D«n- de tW. 47. Liwiw*. Eocom. Dem. 

j| PLil. lie ad Ashen. 4 Jwt. I. nL 3. 

H Ih»d. e, ApcJtod. Liu , •• Diod.Sif. L >cvi. 7S. 

tt Dif>d, Sic. v\. 69, «- Dem. de pa« io fin. de ^ 

les-SS. 
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€ome sovereign of Greice, toward the accom- 
plisiimcnt of which he h^d considerably ad^ 
Taliced. Sparta and Athens were the powers 
most able to oppose his etJteiprizes: but he Iiad 
weakened and embarrassed both. His profes¬ 
sion of disinterested readiness to succour tlic 
oppressed, revived as uniformly as it was falsi¬ 
fied, had drawn from tlie Argians and Mtsst-^ 
nwfts a request, that he would interpose; and 
assert, against Spaita, their rights to govern 
themselves aa distinct states; and tliat he 
would settle the boundaries between tliem : lie 
answered their application by landing a force in 
Laconia; the Peloponnesians crowded to bis 
standaid; this prompt cooperation enabled him 
to reduce the fortress of Trinasus, and to dic«» 
tate to Lacedojmon a treaty, marlting a boun¬ 
dary favourable to Argos, and recognising the 
sepaiute sovereignty of Messenia; his ]>lan was 
to embrace Sicyoma in tlic league, and he se¬ 
cured die liberty of the confederated cities by 
placing at their head men devoted to him *. 
Megara, after being alternately subject to tlie 
Spai taus and Athenians, now possessed nominal 
independence, under the auspices of Philip, to * 
whose good offices it had been consigned by 
Pteodorus and Pcrilaus, as fsx as the infiuence 

• PhiL ii. Tourr. Sonuoaire, Frooiia. lib. iii. 6. Strabo, 
lib. p. SSI. Dcm. de Corona, Pl. 
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of those corrupt citizens extended •. To repeat 
transactions between Cunning and Fatuity: he 
had induced the AcKaans and JEtoliam to make 
him arbiter in a dispute respecting the city of 
Naupactus; of which, after they bad entrusted 
it to hb hands, he kept an unrelaxing hold f. 
Sapping ftirther the outworks of Sparta, he had 
loosened, if not destroyed, the dependence of 
Arcadia upon the principal state J. While thus 
conducting his approaches on every side of 
Sparta, he feared directly to ass^i hev havh^ 
experienced that her public men were uncor- 
repty. Luxurious Corinth fdt not in her 
cxtremiries only, but in her bosom, tlie effects 
of his system: Philip, indeed, to allay in the 
Athenians a spirit of opposition excited by De¬ 
mosthenes, liad relinquished the siege of Am- 
bracia, a Corinthian settlement in Epirus; and 
her e the artifice of appearing to recede, ended; 
he forcibly reduced the city of Leucas, another 
colony from the Isthmus; while, by his crea¬ 
ture Demaratus, and other residents in Corinth, 
whom his bribes bad vitiated, Ire completely 
governed the pai'cnt state; having here inso¬ 
lently appeared as a spectator at the* public 
games, tire people so abused by their leaders, 
received him with demonstiutions of disgust, 

• CHIv. I, *J. p. t«, Dem, d« ftL 1«|. «ct. 
t Dem. Phil. iti. «ect 7, i Paustn. m ArenJ. |j Ibid, in AcLniea. 
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au affiont which he had the policy to overlook 
at the moment, though he appears to have 
wanted the magnanimity to forget or to pardon 
it, as, at the destruction of Phocis, he involved 
Corinth in a deprivation of privileges, and by 
the transfer of them to himself increased his 
own ascendancy*. In the SACREn wau— 
aa the contest for the possession of the temple 
at Delphi was termed, which was maintained, 
•under various reverses, between the Phccums 
and their allies against the Locrums and their 
allies; in this war, by which some of the iairest 
and strangest countries of Gieece were deso* 
la ted and enf^bled,<*^Philip long concealed his 
intentions to interfei*e, satisfied if he could keep 
alive the general indignation agdnst the Pho- 
cians. When, at length, the magnitude of his 
military prepaiutlous, and tlieir object, could 
not be disguised; he amused the Athenians, (to 
•whom Phocis was a barrier,) by permitting 
them to hope, that he -would merely complete 
the punishment of sacrilegious individuals, which 
thePhociahs themselves had already begun, and 
tliat he would not proceed to the extremity of 
subverting tbe Phociarj state at tlie same time, 
by artful representations, lie effected in the miuds 

* Pint, k A{) 0 p])ih. Luffian d»Coo9criI>. Ilist. p. $47, S4S. DiocL 
8ic. lib. x^Ueo. And p8ig« SO. 

t Deo. de fjJ. leg. sect. iO. 
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of the Piiocians themselves, a distrust of Lace* 
dsemon their public-spirited and powerful ally •, 
Under the pretence of supporting the cause of 
Apollo, Philip’s army now advanced s Phaleu* 
cus, who, with tight thousand Phocians, was 
charged to defend the pass at Thermopyls, 
was allured to a negotiation; and the indecision 
of this general surrendered, without a struggle, 
the key of Greece, merely stipulating for the 
advant^:e of retiring unmolested f- The trem¬ 
bling mhabitants, destitute of de^c^ signed a 
treaty, implicitly submitting the punishment of 
the violators of the temple to the decision of 
the Macedonian invader, with a vague reserva- 
tion that the state should be spared Philip 
convened the Amphictyonic council to deter¬ 
mine the &te of Phocis; the deputies of the 
Tbessalzans, Locnans, and Bceotians, all devoted 
to him, only were present Under their decree^ 
Of rather undtr the latitude of advantages which 
the prostrate and desperate condition of the 
Phocians gave to their vindictive enemies, 
twenty walled cities, the ornament and boast of 
Phocis, were dismantled, and reduced to ham¬ 
lets of sixty houses each; of the wretched in¬ 
habitants—who saw their public edifices, their 

* £«chiP. de sect. 41. D«m. d« fid. leg. lecl. 18. 
t Dem. PUi. U. sect, 4. Pe pace, ltd. 5. Xiuccbe^i m PhO. S. 
Ihod. 9k. Ub. kyL S9. 
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temples, and tlie tombs of tlieir ancestors dc-' 
stioyed—the bulk -Wei'S driven into slavery. 
Hie transfei* to Philip of tlieir privilege to seiuf 
representatives to the council of the Amphic- 
tyons, gieatly increased his influence over 
Greece: from the Corinthians, as allies of Pho- 
cis, at the same time weio torn the privileges of 
presiding at the Pythian ganies^ and of superin¬ 
tending the oracle ; wliich were to be thence¬ 
forth exercised by Philip, by tlie Bccotians, and 
by the Thessalians conjointly *. Philip deli- 
veied the custody of Thermopyljc to the Thessa¬ 
lians, and garrisoned Niccca witli Macedonians, 
by which he in e^ct commanded tho^e impor¬ 
tant streits f; thus he was enabled to intinii- 
date Theh€4 to'^vards an alliance with him, and 
into a deieliction of the alliance of Athens. 
Further, by the possession of Thennopyla?, 
he had made an opening for a rntscT incursion 
into Athens at the moment which he might se¬ 
lect. .His ciKCviTous hostilities against At¬ 
tica, were not conflued to has proceedings in 
Olynthus, oi in tire Chersonesus, or to the other 
encroachments already related: he had taken 
the islands of Lemiros and Irabros;!;, and the 


* Dsm. de fal. leg. »eci. 21. Dem. d* Cotoos, sect 12; el Plul, 
ai, i«ct 3. Died. &c. bb. xn. SO. PausAn. m Pbac. 

t Ptul. ai, sect. S, 8. Deco. Oni. in LU. eect 2. 
t Iiebiod’s Philip iii. 
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island of Halcmesus •; he had subjected all the 
tract between tlie rivers Ntssus and Hebrus, 
whence pursuing his encroachments, he might 
soon grasp the cities on the Propontis f: from 
the Athraian dependency of Eubcea, indeed, his 
forces, with his creatures Hipparchus, Clitar- 
chus, Philistides, and Automedon, had been ex¬ 
pelled by the policy of Demosthenes, seconded 
hy the military skill of Phocion J : but while 
Philip had fooring there, he had demoiirficd the 
fortifications of Porthmus, and arranged mea¬ 
sures for invading the island at a future timej|. 
Even as a naval power*, Macedonia had begun 
successfully to rival Athens; Philip’s fleet had 
surprised several transports of the Athenians; 
Ainyntas, his vigilant admiral, by successful en- 
terprizes, disconcerted tlieir naval expeditions; 
making a bold descent on the coast of Attica, 
he bad insulted the Athenians by capturing the 
sacred galley at Marathon; he had debarked 
fo’ces at Salamis, and other islands \inder the 
protection of their state, whence he had carried 
a'vay numerous prisoner’s; and he had defeated 
their fleet oif Byzantium^ But the most la¬ 
mentable symptom of debility in Athens, waa 

* Epiic. PbaL t Pliil* ul 4. 'OIIp. Ub. xiL p. 190. 

; Di9<l. &C. Lb. xvi. 74s || Den- FLil. m. 1^14. 

^ LelAnd's Philip. ilJ. ]. DeiQ. de Cwwie, Sd. Heg^luoi de 
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the profligacy of the public men: lier orators, 
by whom proceedings relative to the state were 
materially influenced, were, the major part, in 
the pay of Philip; and Athenian ambassadors 
at the court of Pella, had been found flagitious 
enough to expose to the intriguing Macedonian 
the weak parts of their country •. 

At length, the people of Attica, alarmed by 
the encroachments of Philip, were, by the elo¬ 
quence of Demosthenes, confirmed in the resolu¬ 
tion to oppose his progress ^ the Athenian commu- 
juty now perceived, that the most solemn pacific 
engagements would not prevent him from acting 

aa an enemy in the cahn of peace, if, by a sud¬ 
den stroke, he could seize an advantage; and 
their ^cat orator impressed on tliem the danger 
of inactivity, while the bold and politic Mace¬ 
donian was pursuing his plans* On the other 
hand, Philip saw it necessary no longer to dis¬ 
semble bis resentment against the Athenians, 
who had caused Ms late miscarriage at Byzan¬ 
tium, by exciting the citizens of Chios and 
Rhodes to pour succours into the place, and by 
sending thither, on their own part, a fleet of an 
hundred and twenty sail, with land-forces under 
Chares, a commander who was afterwards su¬ 
perseded by Phocionf. Philip, while the 


Dm. de fil. leg. sect. 4S. D« CoroM, sect. 48, 49. 
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wound wliicli he had received in the coun* 
try of tlie TribaJli was under care, had made 
foimidable preparations for war, incessantly bat 
covci tly; in tending to fall upon tlw Athenians 
when tlieir suspicions should be lulled, and 
then means,of defence low. For keeping on 
foot ,a large army, his constant pretext had 
been, that it was a mere measure of vigilance 
against the Illyrians; and that fierce people^ 
impatient of subjection, liad, in truth, attempt¬ 
ed to break the yoke which he had imposed. 

Alexander had, meanwhile, been detached 
against tliese Barbarians, whom he soon defeated 
and dispersed. This success, and hia judicious 
measures to prevent them from agair; revolting, 
together with a recollection of his previous 
achievements, inspired his countrymen with 
high expectations from his fortune and ability: 
nor did he materially differ from them in thdr 
estimate of the “great young prince,** for he be- 
gan to conceive lumself competent to the con¬ 
duct of a campaign, or the goveimnent of a pro¬ 
vince, unassisted by his frtlief 6 direction. These 
transactions happened during tlie extraordinary 
military preparations in Macedon, wbieh pro¬ 
ceeded unremittingly for two years. 

The politic Philip also employed the war 
upon the Amphissseans, in which he professed to 
interfere as the vindicator of the Amphictyons 
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&nd Apollo, as a. mask for assembling an army, 
more, in a vast disproportion, than adequate to 
that object. He had been appointed general of 
the Greeks by a decree of the Amphictyons, to 
chastise tlio insolence of a part of the Locriaiis 
called Ozol©, inlmbitants of Arapliissa, who, in 
contempt of the autliority of the Amphictyonic 
council, continued to occupy the territory of 
Cyrrha, a tract of land dedicated to Apollo. 
The Amphissseans, at first, to gain time, dis¬ 
sembled submission, and entered into a treaty 
with Cottyphus, the general sent with the con¬ 
currence of Philip against them: but they after¬ 
wards refused to execute the treaty; and, in a 
skimish, wounded Cottyphus, and destroyed or 
dispersed his atteiulants •. 

Now, Philip had completed his preparations, 
qnd tlie recent conduct of the Amphiss^ans fur¬ 
nished him witii a pretext for transporting his 
anoy info Greece. He had induced tloe Atheni¬ 
ans to remove their fleet from a station where it 
would have obstructed the descent of his arma¬ 
ment, by contriving that they should intercept 
letters from himself to Antipater, signifying 
tl;a commotions in Thrace required his pre¬ 
sence there f. While the people of Attica repo¬ 
sed on his being engaged in a distant expedl- 

* m Ctea. t Poljan. lib. W, cap. S. ^Tmeog. S. 
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tion, lie, in the spring of the year, debarked 
unmolested near Amphissa, 

Pliilip xvas at that time in alliance with tlie 
Athenians; but this tliey vic>7cd as a slender 
security, if the king could derive any advantage 
from pa*fidy * A body of ten thousand mercena¬ 
ries, which they had hired to assist the Amphis- 
see^a, were, in the mean time, defeated f, The 
Athenian people perceiving tliat tlie Macedo¬ 
nian army, under pretence of compieting the 
vengeance of tiie god, was ready to enter At¬ 
tica with fire and sword, resolved to send an 
embassy to Philip to demand a truce, though at 
this time no declaration of wav bad proeeetlcd 
feom either party. The ambassadors were com¬ 
missioned to exhovfc him, ‘ To preserve that bar- 
‘ mony, and to adhere to those engagements, 

* which had hitherto subsisted between them, 
‘ or at least to refraiu from hostility till the 
‘ spring was advanced to the month TliargeJion, 
‘ Ill the mean time, the Atlienians would deli- 
‘ berate on measures that might prevent or ac* 

* commodate apprehended difiercncea.* 

Tire inhabitants of menaced Attica sent ano¬ 
ther embassy to Thebes; proposing, by a vivid 
picture of the common danger, to engage that 
state to cooperate in asserting tlie independence 


* Drb. in Cusiphoo. SS> 
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of Greece. But Philip preserved his crtimectio 4 
with the Thebans, through the mediation of his 
partizans; the chief of whopi, Timojaus, Theo- 
gitoD, and Anemstas, had great influence over 
their countiymen. Having already overcome the 
Xocrians and their confederates at Amphissa ; 
and conddent of reaching his ultimate object, 
should he have to contend with the Athenians 
only, he transported his army, by forced mar¬ 
ches, into Phocis. He surprised Elatea, a sta* 
tion commanding equally the borders of Thebes 
and Attica, which he fortified and garrisoned, 
as though the vicinity were marked out to he 
the scat of war. The news that Philip had ta¬ 
ken possession of Elatea first arrived at Athens 
late ill the evening; the whole city was filled 
with coDstemation, which was so long in subsi¬ 
ding, that when the people had assembled early 
the next morning, and tire cryer had invited 
any person to offer his sentiments as to the mr i- 
sures which might conduce to the publick 
safety, no individual stood up to speak, At 
length Demosthenes, to whom all. eyes were 
^med, arose: he concluded a short oration, al¬ 
together suited to the crisis, by proposing, ‘ That 

* a fleet of two hundred vessels should be equip- 
‘ ped to cruise in the streits of Thermopylm; 

* that the cavalry and infantry should march 

* under their respective generals to Eleusis; and 
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< that ambassaclora should be seat to the states 
* of Greece, particularly to tlic Thebans, whose 
‘ confines Philip move immediately threaten- 
‘ ed.’ Under a decree adopting this proposi¬ 
tion, Chaves and Lysicies were appointed to 
command the forces, and Demostlienes was na^ 
med at the bead of the embassy to Thebes. 

Philip, whose vigilance these proceedings 
could not elude, was convinced that he should 
be involv^ in a difficult war, should the two 
states confederate; for the Athenians were still 
opulent and powerful; nor were the numbers, 
and skill, and courage, of the Thebans to be 
lightly estimated; Faroe still spoke of tlie battle 
of Leuctra, which had wrested the sovereignty 
of Greece from the Lacedemonians. In order to 
foil the Athenian politics, and to confirm bis Gre¬ 
cian allies, Philip sent to Thebes, as his ambassa¬ 
dors, Amyntas and Clearchus, natives of Mace- 
don, accompanied by Python, the celebrated ora¬ 
tor of Byzantium. The Thessalians deputed 
Daochus and Thrasidttua, two creatures devo* 
te4 to the court of Pella. Separate ministers 
went thither also on the part of the ^tolians, 
tlie Dolopee, the .^niaps, and Phtliiotes *. 

Now, at Thebes, the popular assembly was 
convened. The representatives of Philip had the 
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<iistinctJOii of %8t addressing it; and Python, 
in the name of this prince and his allies, de¬ 
livered this artful harangue i 


CHAP. VI. 

The Speech e/* Python. 

“ If you were not in alliance witli Philip,—if 
“ the Athenian army now possessed EUtea, 
“ while the king remained inactive in Mace* 
“ donia,^—yet, even then, 1 can have no doubt 
** that ycm would he desirous of his friendship 
and alliance. For, indeed, who would not 
prefer the cooperation of a brave and power- 
ful king whose exploits are innumerable, to 
connection with a republic whose reputation 
** and illusive splendour are superior to its 
strength? But, now, since that prince, who 
” has victorious troops stationed in what may 
he considered the very gates of your city, is 
“ your friend and protector;—and since you 
“ have, from the earliest times up to this pe- 
« nod, received multiplied affronts and injuries 
** from the Athenians, the last of which are too 
recent to require to he named,—it would be 
an insolent attempt to persuade you, by an 
** alliance with them, to contemn and forfeit 
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“ the frieflclslu^of so illustrious a king. But 
the people of Attica, who extel every nation 
“in priflo and varnty, conceive, that tliey alone 
“ aie intelligent and prudent, and that all tlie 
rest of mankind, but especially the Bmotians, 

“ (for it is chiefly vou that they insult,) are 
stupid, and impolitic, and incapable of cUs- 
“ tiug^iishing uhat is profitable ov honest. 

Thus they confidently expect to allure you 
“ into a conduct into which you can never 
“ plunge without sinking really into the fatuity 
“ imputed to you by malignant rivals; they 
expect you to choose friends and enemies 
“ acco ding to the dictates of their caprices, in 
“ opposition to your owix benefit, relying on a 
flourishing verbiage, in which consists ?dl 
“ their strength. But no man in his senses 
ever preferred words to actions—especially in 
“ war, wherein Uie hands are serviceable, but 
“ the exei'cise of the tongue is impertinent. 
“ Whatever reliance tlicy may place on their 
“ eloquence, tlic fortune and virtue of Philip 
“ must always continue superior; His native 
“ forces, brave, disciplined, experienced; the 
“ auxjliaiies who cordially and ably second him, 
are both assured of conquest guided by his 
iniUtary talents. Plainly speaking, it is hard 
to say, whether the folly or the impudence of 
» their demands be greatest. Thcbcusf say 
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** they, upose j/our keads to the thundor that 
k<n)ers over Athens ; and at ike kasard of ruin 
“ that wUi else neocr reach you, make war upon a 
** king who is your friend and aUy, that we may 
*' continue in safety. Stake your lands, your 
“ lives, on a desperate chance, to preoent PkUip 
from ixtaliating ir^riesfrom the Athenians!!! 
“ Are these the demands of men who are in 
** their senses, or who think that the parties 
“ addressed retain the use of theirs? Tliose 
“ people who, but very lately, seized every oc- 
“ casion to oppress you^ who carried reproach- 
*' es, outrages, and hostilities, ag^nst you, to 
“ the utmost limits of their power j founding 
“ on your dangers and misfortunes their ascend* 
" ancy and happiness j those same people have 
“ the effrontery to propose to you to perish 
“ with them, rather than to he victorious with 
“ Philip. 

This great prince, who was once in the 
" bosom of Thebes as your guest and fostcr- 
** child, who was educated under your celebra- 
“ ted leader, Epanunondas; this prince, whos^ 
“ life and morals are fair as white-robed Can- 
“ dour, has from his inf^cy imbibed an affec- 
** tion for your city, and the economy and 
** manners of its inhabitants. Philip revenged 
“ the injuries done to you and to Apollo in the 
** Phocian war, when the Athenians, out of 
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** hatred to you, sent succours to a riative of 
“ your country who had comiflitted both lebel- 
lion and sacrilege. The king, m-vited a second 
” time, by the unanimous decree of the Am* 
“ phictyons, to act as their general, revenged 
“ tlie contempt of the same deity upon the 
** Locrlans. He has matched hither to consult 
your interests, nor proposes to depart till he 
has delivered you from the fear of that rival 
“ city which has always been your enemy. If 
you are inclined to promote this design by 
“ your common councils and forces, his plan 
“ will allot you a share in the booty, rather 
** than a share in the war. Should you prefer 
“ remaining neuter, he solicits only a passage; 
“ unassisted, he is able to revenge all your 
common injuries; even in that case you shall 
I'eap equal fruits of victory. The flocks, 
“ herds, and slaves, won from the enemy, will, 
“ by a natural division, mostly be assigned to 
“ you, as immediate neighbours of the Atbe- 
nians: thus you will be compensated for the 
loss which you sustained in the Phocian war’, 
Waving every influence but that of reason, I 
leave you to decide, whether this will not be 
** more to your advantage, than to iiave your 
fields wasted, your towns stormed, set on fire^ 
“ dilapidated, and plundei'ed, and all your con- 
cerns involved in that iiTcparable state of de- 
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rajigement fin<I rujn which will gratify the 
“ national jealousy of the Athenians. 

“ Nor harbour unworthy apprebcusious of 
Philip; uujastly to suspect sincerity, is often 
“ to convert it into rage; and tlie purest goocl- 
“ will, slighted, aspeiscd, or attacked, insensi- 
bly takes the appearance, if not tlic feelings, 
of bitter i'evenge. I do doC say this, as up- 
braiding you with ingratitude, of which I 
trust you will betray no symptoms; nor to 
** influen(*e your decisions by terror, a stimulus 
“ of which I am confident youi* manly natures 
are unsusceptible,—but I place in review 
“ Philip’s good offices towards you, and yours 
“ towaixls him, merely to convince you, that 
“ those alliances only are firm and peapetua), 
“ which it is the interest of both par ties to ob- 
“ serve. If he, by undisputed services, lias 
“ merited more from you, tlmn you have yet 
“ had an opportunity to return, by benefiting 
him; it will be virtuous in you to display a 
“ conespondent goodness of disposition, and 
“ to use every effort to rival him in tins re- 
spect. Ill his estimation, tlie most gratify- 
“ ing mcoDipense for all his labours, is Ills 
having contributed to the protection of 
“ Greece; for the safety and honour of wliicb, 

** he has been engaged in unremitting hostili- 
“ tics with tlie Barbarians/ Would to the gods 
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“ the madness of the Athenians !iad peimitted 
Iiim to obey the genuine impulses of his 
mind. You would have heard, by this 
that his arms, which he is now constrained to 
“ employ in Greece to I'cpress the disturbances 
“ of the seditious and ill-designing, were tri- 
“ umphant in Asia. He might certainly have 
“ been on friendly terms with the Athenians, if 
he liad not tliought it degrading to himself, 
'* and holding a bad example to others, to be- 
come tributary to this Demosthenes, and 
“ some other turbulent speakers, who drive the 
“ ignorant multitude whither they please, by 
“ the breath of tlieir orations, as the winds 
drive the waves of tlie sea. Doubtless had 
“ they any sense of honesty, or value for ho- 
“ nour, they would do their duty without being 
“ bribed to it. But they who are accustomed 
“ to vend their reputation, make no distinction 
“ between what is beneficial and what is perni- 
“ cious, between justice and injustice, provided 
tliey Cem extract as much a<!vantage from 
wickedness as from integrity j their moving 
“ principle is interest, not the love of virtue or 
“ their country, nor respect for g;od8 or ineiy. 
“ In vain will yon desire any thing from those 
men, that sliall prove substantially good or 
“ reputable; tliey who have tbe inteiest of 
** their country so lightly at licart, can never 
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“ feci a sincere concern for your interests; tliey 
will involve you in a repetition of the calami- 
tics from which you have been so lately ex- 
“ tricated fay the fidelity and courage of the 
“ Macedonians. Or, rather, they would involve 
** you in Calamities much weightier j as Philip 
“ would, as an cjlemy, be more foiinidable to 
“ you than Philomelus or Onomarchus was. 

“ Consider, too, that whete a military com- 
“ mand is hoiden on the precarious tenure of 
“ popularity, the schemes of an able general are 
as liafalo lp be disconcerted by his own coun- 
“ trymen, as by the enemy. Whereas no one 
dares to oppose or disobey a king; his will is 
“ the rule by which his people are governetl; 
“ and of what importance in war a prompt and 
** implicit execution of orders is, you all know. 
Nor is that advantage of the Macedonians 
dependent on the lift or talents of one pev- 
“ son: though fate should deprive us of Philip, 
we have an Alexander to rise up in his stead, 
“ who in the spring of youth has' given such 
“ proofs of genius and courage, that we have 
*' firm grounds for expecting tliat he will equal 
“ the most renowned generals. On the con- 
« traiy, among the Athenians the power of 
** making peace or war resides in all the people 
'* proraiscuously; there, the most impudent 
pretender assumes it as the prerogative of 
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him who is bold enough first to seize it. 
There, government is managed rather by 
« starts of passion than by the impulses of wie- 
** dom communicated after counsel and delibc- 
** ration: men who design evil, persuade; and 
“ the ignorant decree: war is undertaken with 
more heat than it is pursued; and treaties are 
“ broken widi the same ease and levity with 
“ which they are made. 

“ At this hour, the Alheni^s arc engaged 
“ by tr^ty to Philip: the invic^ble sacred- 
** ness with which they keep it, appears in 
“ their behaviour, Not satisfied with stming 
“ their own characters Witli perfidy, they la- 
hour to infect you with the contagion j but 
your firmness, 0 Tbebans 1 which has con- 
“ tributed not leas to your celebrity and great- 
ness, than your talents and courage crowned 
“ so often by victory have, leaves no room to 
“ doubt that you will prefer the alliance of a 
“ king, of whose friendship you have had re- 
peated proofs, to hazardous connection with 
“ a city, wliicli, from envy of your glory, has 
“ often been your open, constantly your secret 
enemy; always more your enemy than she 
“ has dared to avow, even in actual war, 

Will Hercules, the averter of evil, thena- 
tive deity whom your city adores, the hero 
who is venerated as the fellow-citizen of the 

YOL, I, F 
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“ ancient Thebans, suffer you to fight on tlie 
“ side of injustice and impiety, ag^nsC a king 
“ who is his descendant, and who has been 
“ the successful vindicator of tiie cause of 
“ Apollo? 

'* As for the deputies of the other allies^ 
‘‘ now surrounding me, you may learn fiom 
“ themselves wliat value they set upon Pliilip’s 
“ friendship.” 

Python delivered this speech widi estraor- 
dinary heat and violence, as if dictated by sin¬ 
cere conviction. The representatives of the 
other allies were next heard; applauding and 
echoing the sentiments of Python, they ex¬ 
horted the Thebans, “ To cooperate wick the 
great and pious prince, the protector of the • 
reli^on and liberty of Greece, rather than 
" with ,tlie Athenians, the disturbers of its- 
peace.” 


CHAP. vn. 

T^e ^ech of Demo^hencf. 

Demosthenes arose. This statesman and 
patriot thus addressed the assembly; 

“ I was not ignorant that those mercena- 
^ ries of Philip would spare neither their praises* 
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“ of him, nor their reproaches against us t for 
“ they who have dismissed the tronbicsome 
*' sense of shame, are not solicitous how fer 
“ they outrage truth or propriety, to gain their 
“ point. But, 0 Thebans! if I correctly csti- 
“ mate your temper and principles, these emis- 
‘‘ earieswill find expectations by which they 
“ dishonour you, disappointed; and they will 
be the mortified messengers to Philip of a re- 
“ solution on your part, worthy of your virtue 
and of the discipline of the Greeks. In the 
“ meanwhile, let me prevail upon you fully to 
“ weigh, and to pursue to their consequences, 
“ the opposite propositions which may be sub- 
“ initted to you. That your whole fortune de- 
pends upon this day’s deliberation, I shall 
" show by invincible arguments, and not by 
“ the magic of words, by which tliey pretend 
to fear that a reflecting assembly may be 
“ luded. Tliey may lay aside apprehensions, by 
which tliey asperse yw rather than me / for we 
** who speak on tlie part of Athens, do not feel 
V it necessary to endeavour to be more eloquent 
than they; which in us were a useless amhitk)n. 
*' A ba<l cause, indeed, must owe every chance 
** of success to the power of eloquence, which 
“ may so disguise impudent misrepresentations 
fluently uttered, that even the intelligent dcr 
not hear them with the disgust which false- 
r 2 
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“ hood ought to excite: but when a speaker 
can be secure of prevailing by unadorned 
“ truth, if he is judicious, he will not liave re-» 
course to a trifling aud meretricious flourish 
“ of words. 

“ As to Philip, we have no immediate con- 
“ ccrn with his character; his relation to us 
*i ought to remain too distant to enable either 
*- the Athenian or Theban public to pronounce 
“ whether he resembles the picture which his 
encomiasts have drawn; without too inti* 
** mate an examination, let us admit that he is 
handsome, eloquent, and convivial; for some 
persons have prised him even for these qua- 
“ lities, and thus confessed his want of dtle to 
“ real glory. 

“ But I feel astonishment not to be suppres- 
“ sed, that his ambassador should deliberately le* 
“ proach us, the representatives of Athens, in your 
presence, with things, which if they are crimes 
“ or weaknesses, affect the Thebans witli op- 
“ probrium as strongly as ourselves. They 
** have expatiated on the inconveniencies of a 
“ popular form of government; of which both 
you and we are sensible of the imperfections; 
** and yet we prefer this form of government to 
“ regal despotism. They have spoken to you 
‘‘ in such a strain as if they intended to tickle 
“ the ears of a Macedonian assembly, or as if 
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their instructions were to reconcile slaves to 
degradation, or prisoners to restraint—not as 
“ if tlwy had been sent to a free city, respect- 
fully to execute the oifice of ambassadors. 
“We knew, before, the iiTCConcileable liatred 
“ wliich ktegs and their slaves have to free cities 
“ and independent states; and they have acted 
“ very foolishly, in reminding us of this: their 
avowed hostilities against liberties which we 
“ enjoy in common, Thebans f should make us 
“ more vigilant to defend orir laws and pri* 
“ vil^s. 

“It should be the general wish and prayer, 

“ above all things, that those who are called 
“ to agitate or admiiiister affairs in common- 
“ wealths, were engaged in no other than tiiis 
“ glorious contention— Who should propoH 
“ sures most tfftctvo^ly promoting ths public i»- 
“ ter at; and mho should execute tcitk niort Jidcr 
“ litp and success, the plans xvhick the dtlibera^ 
“ five bodies had adopted. Then none would 
“ prefer his private advantage to the public 
good; none would consult his individual re- 
“ putation rather tlian the glory of the state; 
“ none would receive bribes j and none would 
“ betray his country to Philip, after the ex- 
ample of these deputies. But, Thebans! per- 
“ feet, unalloyed felicity, was never the lot of 
any naan or any state: he is tlie liappiest. 
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" whose circumstances are freest from misfor- 
tunes. It is past dispute that Athens has 
had had citizens; and such are now in her 
** bosom; nor have you, Thebans I been witli- 
out them at former times, nor are you at this 
“ time. If this were not so, Philip, so fer 
“ from threatening our liberty, tills day, fiom 
Elatea, would liave to contend with us for 
“ tlie possession of Macedonia. However, ive 
are not destitute of good citizens, and these 
are more numerous and more powerful than 
the bad. Do you want a proof of this ? We 
f* are free: we arc not Philip’s slaves, as you, 

« Py^onl shall be disappointed in making 
“ your Byzantines: but as tor you, Daochusl 
and you, Thrasidsus! ye have sold your 
Thessalians to the king. In effect, Thebans 1 
** you bcliold Thessaly languishing at this mo- 
“ ment under servitude to Philip; and if I mis- 
f* take not, you deplore, as deeply as wc, tliat 
they should have sunk under oppression. As 
« to Byzantium, it owes no grateful return to 
Python, if it has not been reduced to the 
f* same level with Olynthus: its deliverance ' 
was effected by us. Philip, the pious pro- 
tcctor of Greece, venerable on account of his 
“ disiuteicstedness; in the patemal exercise of 
- power so exteubive as to excite general alarm, 
but for his moderation; suddenly resolved tQ 
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subdue that Gwck city, when, rqjostug on 
“ the sufficient security of alliance witli him, 
it liad no apprehension tliat its independence 
“ would he attacked. Behold in what consist 
“ the astonishing intelligence, the ennobling 
“ qualities of this applauded ruler I With him, 
cunning and duplicity sst the essentiaJ foun- 
dations of policy; peijury is a liberal art; 
perfidy, a master virtue. 

If tins be not the clue to the source of 
our miscarriages and his elevation, we would 
“ lieseecdi him to inform us by what steps he 
climbed to his formidable height. I^t him 
“ tell us, whether lie lias not surprized the con- 
fiding Greeks by fraud? whether he baa not 
overcome liis friends by strat^;«n, and his 
“ allies by confederating against them? wbe- 
tiicr he has not bought victories of the Bar- 
** barians witli gold, oftener than he lias won 
“ tliem with the sword? whether he ever hesi- 
tated to plight Ws fidelity, or to violate it? 
“ whether, if he eould prev^l on himself eqiii- 
“ tably to fulfil an engagement, he would not 
■ “ deceive the Thebans and Acheniane, who 
now be^n to penetrate bis character? 

“ To him these deputies give the title of 
protector of Greece, and call us the disturb- 
ersofit! But what absurdity or excess will 
^ be avoided as shameful, by meti wlio had ra- 
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thcr impute to us theix .own crimes, tlian 
make a candid confession of their guilt? If 
‘‘ any one, 1 address myself to you, O deputies 
from Philip's abused allies! had committed 
treason, or had taken biibes, it would in you 
“ be in character, and*consistent with your in- 
terest, to defend him by the shield of silence 
« from the punishment of the laws. By da- 
morous accusations against us, of which you 
can bring no proof, you do but remind the as- 
“ sembly of your o\ni notorious corruption, If 
“ you make us j'emember tliat you are Philip’s 
creatures unintenrionally, where is your pru» 
“ denceor common sense? If, in your previous 
deliberations, you have decided that each one 
“ of you shall make the experiment, whecbcp 
'* his colleagues cau stand witliout confusion, 
and hear the public mention of bribes and 
" treason, what have you done with the faculty 
“ of shame? 

“ It is a sufficient vindication of my inno- 
cence, and of theirs who are embarked in tire 
same cause, that you yourselves admit that 
we have received nothing from Philip; for 
had we shown a willingness to be gained by 
presents, we should not have left his court 
*' empty-handed, if he is the liberal king which 
you pretend him to be. Would a politic in- 
“ trigger, who thought it worth his while ta 
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corrupt you, forbear to engage us by bribes, 
“ if it wore practicable? 

“But you hare just now aclmonisbed the 
“ Tlicbans not to follow the counsel of those 
“ who have not at heart tire interests of their 
“ country. From this moment, I cease to op- 
“ pose them, Thebans I if they really urge tliat 
advice ifom pnneipk. In tliat single scad- 
“ ment I can join them; imd I exhort and en- 
“ treat you, with the eamestness of a sincere 
“ fiiend to the liberties of Greece, I coujure 
“ you, as you value the independence of Thebes, 
** to embrace that proposition. If you act upon 
“ it, you will aot put it in the power of the one- 
“ my to sell you in droves, like cattle ; nor to 
“ make your houses your prisons; nor shall you, 
" at home, and oo your own cstites, be reduced 
“ to a state of thnldom below the condition of 
the PseonjauB and Tribal'i. For should the 
“ despotism of the ilacedonians embrace yoU 
“ in the mildest manner, they would require 
“ you to confine youi'sclves to the management 
“ of flocks and slaves, as the highest employ- 
ment to which you ought to aspire; and they 
“ would for,cf you, not as extortiiig a sacrifice, 
“ but as conferring a reward which might ea- 
“ tisfy capdves, to abjure and abandon your 
wives, your children, ynnr parents, your II- 
V berty, your reputation, your faith, and, in 
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** fiue, «veiy thing iliat is saci'cd and vencrahle 
“ among the Greeks. Incontestably, Thebans! 
** you lose all these for ever, unless you unite 
“ with the Athenians in resisting the fraud and 
violence of Philip. 

“ If you should imagine that you will be pro- 
tccted by the end eavours of others, without any 
“ effort of your own, I fear that you will find your- 
selves egiegiously ixiistaken. If Philip should 
** accomplish the ruin of Attica, (an event 
“ which I contemplate with honor, as a Greek,) 
can you doubt tlut all Greece, and neces- 
saiily your city, would be deprived of liber- 
ty( Who, hut men who had an inclination 
“ to perish, would entrust their existence 
“ to a prince destitute of faitli? But if vie- 
“ tory should declare for us, reflect on what 
you ought to expect from a people, whom 
'' you had deserted and abandoned, when botli 
“ their safety and their glory were at stake— 
“ were that people any other than tlie generous 
Athenians. Whatever course the Theban 
state may decide on pursuing, we are deter- 
miued to venture all in the great cause; for 
the Athenians wiE never lose their liberty 
‘‘ but with their lives. Nor do we distrust ouv 
strength, to whicli if you will join yours, we 
“ shall, united, be supeiior to the enemy; at 
the same time, opposition lo him hy either of 
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“ US singly, will be attended witli hazard; 

“ should we let this opportunity pass, the com- 
rouaication between us wiD be cut off, and 
“ each of us must submit without an effort, or 
“ fight separately against him, when all his 
** means of subduing the Theban and our state 
** will have augnicuted. 

** Tlie Athenians arc not ignorant of the ex-* 

“ tent of his power, whicli they foiesaw while 
** it was rising and increasing: we took up the 
“ cause of Greece; and Iiad ail the Greek states 
been unanimous in supporting that cause, 
such a just and natural confederacy luighc 
easily have set limits to bis dominions, We 
waged wai* witlj him, a long time, cot for 
Ampliipolis or Halonesus, as many asserted, 

** but for tlie safety and liberty of Gjeece; till, 

“ abandoned by all, and attacked by some mem- 
“ bers of the body which we were benefitieg, 

“ we were foioed to cjake a necessary rather 
** than an honourable peace. But, now, the 
“ goddess Minerva, the girardian of our city, 

“ and the Pythian Apollo, tlie native god of 
“ our country, with all the adored clicle of our 
“ national deities, have, 1 trust, loosed the ban- ' 
“ dage from the eyes of tlie Greeks, and raised 
“ the courage of all their worshippers to join in 
^fending the liberty and iudqjendence of the 
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whole Hell^c body, and the ancient privi- 
leges tranarhittecl by our forefathers. 

‘‘ Surely, Hercules could not hear without 
“ indignation, the impiety of the ambassadoi's, 
when tliey derived Philip's pcdigiec from 
“ that ,god. Will that celestial own, by his 
“ auspices, the contender of all religions ? Can 
“ a Greek acknowledge for his descendant, a 
Macedonian ? Can a power who abhorred ty- 
“ ranny, who punished and extirpated it, own 
“ a tyrant? This made the actions of Hercules 
illustrious and memorable. Philip, on the 
contrary, exercises an unjust dominion over 
Greece ; and has appointed domestic tyrants 
over several of its cities; such as Philistidcs 
“ over Oreum, Hipj>archus over Eretiia, and 
“ Tauvostheues over Chalcis. For this I'easou, 
the Eubccans, Achseans, Corinthians, Mega- 
“ rensians, Leucadians, and Coreyr©ans, have 
declared for us. Others wait the event, an 
indecision winch has hitlierto supported the 
power of Macedonia, which will fall rapidly 
of itself, after union and firmness among the 
** Grecians have made it begin to decline. The 
' ** Tliessaliaiis, by whom Philip is now supplied 
with cavalry, have frequently clianged sides; 
and tlieir present connection is forced. The 
" Illyrians and other Barbarians on the distant 
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“ frontiers of Macedonia, natiirally fierce and 
savage, and enraged at th«r new sei-vitude, 
“ will, on any disaster happening to Philip, by 
“ declaring for us, relieve us considerably from 
“ the pressure of the war. 

“We entreat you and the other states to co- 
“ operate heartily with us in a glorious effort 
“ to preserve the freedom of Greece; in the 
‘‘ meantime, cease to agitate, or even to recol- 
“ lect, the disseations which, from slight causes, 
** frequently arise between aeighbouriag scatesf* 
“ Let us hope that expiring enmities from old 
“ quarrels, will be lost in mutual benevolence 
“ and general joy, when success crowns our en- 
“ deavours; or if we must give vent to uarea- 
sonable passions, let it be at a time less dan- 
“ gerous than the present, when it may o|)erate 
to the prejudice and di8h9Dour of us both, 
** without destroying us eutiiely. Nay, if we 
** have-ever contended as noble rivals, let us 
“ now unite against i subtle and inveterate 
“ enemy, who proposes to extinguish all einu- 
“ latloEL betwceii us, who shall be the freest or 
“ the greatest, by reducing both of us to ala- 
'* very. 

“ Let us not be confined to inaction by too 
“ great an apprebension of the artifices of Phi- 
“ lip: if we pay no credit to his promises, and 
“ keep our hands undishououred by his bribes, 
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we cat the very sinews of his policy. Plaiu 
“ sense will preserve us against a cunning 
which has made its tiicks gross by repeti- 
“ tion ; and if we have in our hearts tlie love 
“ of liberty and of Greece, he will in vain aa» 
“ sail us with his pernicious gif^s. 

“ As the disconU of the Greeks have raised, 
so their union will overtlivow him. Besides, 
'' as his temerity is excessive, which frequently 
exposes him to complicated danger, tlic 
cliances of war may take him off- In tliis 
“ event, the aggression and encioaclmient which 
“ has convulsed and despoiled Greece, will ex- 
“ pire with him; for the false estimate of glory 
“ whicli has made him a general disturber, has 
“ been attended wjtli evils, which must make 
bis subjects pant for tranquillity^ Perhaps, 
“ however, you feel distraction and terror on. 
‘‘ account of Alexander, because the partizaua 
“ of Macedonia, through a contempt which 
“ arises from an ignorance of your discemincut, 
** have attempted to fiigliten you witl; the 
“ name of a boy. 

« On you, O Thebans! the eyes of Greece 
arc fixed. The inhabitants of this renowned 
“ nation, at present free, at the same moment 
** equip armies for the field; send out, in the 
great cause, fleets to sea; and implore, hy 
their representatives, the assistance of your 
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gaHant sons and experienced warriors against 
the riolence and ambition of the Macedonian 
** oppressor. They would have you see your 
danger and your interest; they exhort you 
to remember your duty; and, by me, they 
‘‘ anxiously inquire, whether you will embrace 
“ tlie last occasion that may be presented, 
“ of acting consistently witli your ancient 
glory 


CHAP. VIIL 

The Ththarn accept the alUnnct of Ike Aiheniant. 
The hatth of Chsronea. ThiUp is eketed ge~ 
neral <f the Greeks, 

The Macedonian partizans, confounded by 
Demosthenes, were unable to concert a reply j 
the power of his additjss was as visible in the 
sudden change which it effected in thcTIicbans. 
They who, a little hefote, had heard Philip’a 
ambassadors with attention, and with applaud¬ 
ing expressions of assent; now resolved to* 
unite mth Athens,—and tliey declared, that 
they should regard Philip as an enemy, unless 
he immediately withdrew from their frontiers 
and from those of their allies. A decree to this 


* Dent. d« Corona. Pen. pro. Ccca. aeci. 43. 
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♦ffcct was executed in form. Arms and ho¬ 
nour”— “ Thebes and Athens”—“ Greece and 
“ liberty!”—echoed through the assembly*. 

Afterwards, however, the fluctuating temper 
of a popular govcniment occasioned an eml>ar- 
rassing proposition by the magistrates of Tlie- 
bes ill favour of pacific measures; while strong¬ 
ly recommending these to the Athenians, they 
countermanded the march of their own forces - 
this obliged Demosthenes to appear once more 
in their assembly. He enforced his former ar¬ 
guments, and by additional motives, animated 
the leaders and the people. “ If,” said h^ 
“ tiie Thebes are slid undetermined, iaseti«- 
ble of the common danger, and iminfluenced 
“ by patriotc affection to Greece,—there is at 
“ least one people that remember the principles 
** and actions of tlieir ancestors. Tlie unas- 
“ sisted Athenians, tliough deserted by their 
“ countrymen, cannot abandon the sacred cause 
“ of liberty j if left to support the contest 
“ by themselves, they must at least demand 2 
free passage through the Tliehan teiritoiy, 

“ that by themselves they may march against 
“ the enemy of Greece, and gloriously fall in 
‘‘dta defence t.” 

This appeal occasioned the delibefations of 

• Tbeopgntp. ic Plot. Tit. Deni. pro. Ct6S. MCt. SS> 

I £«ctLio. in CU6. Met. 47. 
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the Tliebans to conclude in a leaolution fdV 
\rar, which nothing could afterwards shake. 
Tliey expelled from the city all that were 
known to be in the Macedonian interest j while 
their own forces were eiicamped without the 
trails, they received into tlieir houses, and 
lo<lged with their families, the Athenian troops, 
who repaid, by regularity of conduct, this extra- 
ordinaiy confidence. Deserving of particular 
mention, is one trait, In the Athenian conduct, 
moulded by the counsels of Demosthenes, vrfjich 
seems equally to. beldng to greatness of mind 
and good policy. Though two-tlnrds of the 
expense of the united land-forces, and the whole 
• charge of the maritime preparations, were home 
by the Atlicnians, they freely permitted the 
Ilicbau state to hold the first rank, and to be 
considered aa the leading member of the confe- 
dmey . 

Philip was not so dkooncerted by this cor¬ 
dial union between Thebes and Attica, as to 
abandon his enterprize, though the event were 
rendered precarious. 

The allied Greeks now boldly moved to meet 
the enemy,’ arid encamped within two days* 
march of the Macedonian army. The season 
was unfevourable for grand operations: in two 

* Desu pro C(h. sect. 63. 
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detached parties of the Macedonians 

were di'iven back to their’ camp. Philip, rely¬ 
ing on hjB supeiior talents over tliose of the* 
allied generals to conduct a general engage- 
roent, decamped and led his army to the plain 
of Ch®ronea. He took tp a position, in view 
of a temple dedicated to Hercules, the author 
of his race, with the small river Tliennodon, 
which fell into the Ccphisiis, in his front; a 
spot which some ancient oraxjles pointed out as 
the scene of some great calamity to Greece** 
His aioiy was now formed of thirty-two thou¬ 
sand ineo, well discigUned and long inured to 
the toils and danger’s of war: but this army 
was composed of different nations and coun¬ 
tries. The army of the confederates did not 
amount to thirty thousand complete; of wliicli 
Athenians and Thchaus constituted the greatest 
part; the rest were Corinthians and Peloponne¬ 
sians ; all animated by tlie same motives, and 
resolved to conquer or die in de^ce of liberty: 
unhappily the command of this illustrious body 
was entrusted to men unworthy of so impoitant 
a charge; elevated to the station, not because 
they possessed experience and reputation, but 
because they could avail themselves of Action 
and secretly direct intrigue. The Thebans were 


* Pke. ia Tit Dem. 
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commanded by Thcagines, a man of but mode- 
late abilities in ■war, and suspected of corrup¬ 
tion 5 the Athenians weie led by thdr two ge¬ 
nerals Lysides and Chaies, according to the his^ 
torians, ov Stratoclcs according to the orators 
In tlie tnorning of the day which was to 
dedde for ever the liber^ and empire of 
Greece; both armies, before the rising of the 
sun, 'weie ranged in order of batde. In the 
army of the confederates, the Thebans had the 
post of honour on the right wing, with that ta- 
inous body in front, called the Sacred Bakd; 
the centre was formed of the Corinthians and 
Peloponnesians; the left ■wing ivas composed of 
the Atheniaiis* The left of Philtp’a army con¬ 
sisted of a chosen body of noble Macedonians, 
supported by the femous cavalry of Thessaly ; 
tliis ■wing was commanded by Alexander, then 
but nineteen years old; but hia iather, to cuib 
his ardour and to direct.his valour, surrounded 
him with experienced officei'S. In tlie centre 
were placed those Greeks whom coercion had 
united with Philip, on whose courage and'at¬ 
tachment he had not complete dependence: the 
king himself commanded on the right wing, 
wliere his renowned phalanx stood to repel the 

* Diod. Sk. lib. r*i tecc. SG, DioArcb. io D«in. PliU. in 
Smbo, lib. u. p. 414. 
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impetuosity with which the Atlienians were 
known to assail*. 

The chargee began, on each side, with all the 
courage and violence which ainbition, levcnge, 
the pursuit of glory, and attachment to liberty, 
could excite. Alexander, at the head of the 
Macedonian nobles, with great ardour and deci¬ 
sion fell on the sacred band of Thebes, wlio 
sustained the attack with a bravery and vigor 
worthy the feme of that institudonf. The 
gallant Theban youths, too far beliind whom 
dicir countrymen stood to give them close and 
immediate support, bore up, during an unpaiiil- 
leled interval, against the enemy, till, over- 
po^ve^ed by superior numbers, they sunk down 
on that point of tlie field where they had been 
originally stationed, eacii by tlie side of his im¬ 
mediate friend, forming a bulwark of bodies, 
which for a moment checked a tide of assault 
flowing in impetuously. But the young prince 
and his forces, animated to entbusiasric courage 
by success, proceeded over the heaps of slain, 
and iuriously attacked the m^n body of the 
Thebans, which resisted with determined va¬ 
lour: tire contest was, for some time, supported 
with mutual tenacity J. 


Oliv. ]ib. X7. p. SSS. Diod. Sic. ut auprt. 
t Plut. ia Aitt, I PJw, in Pelop. 
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The Athenians, posted On tlie right wing, 
fought during the same time with a spirit arid 
intrepidity worthy of their character and cause. 
The bravery exerted on each side kept the re¬ 
sult suspended—at length, the centre of Phi¬ 
lip’s army, and even the left wing, except the 
phalanx, yielded befort the impetuous attack of 
the A then! airs, and fled witli some precipitation. 
It liad been well for Greece, if the ability of the 
Athenian generals had equalled the spirit of 
their soldiers: but the champions of liberty 
were conducted by the creatuies of intrigue 
and cabal, Elated by the present advantage, 
the presumptuous Lysides excldmed, “ Come 
01 ], my gallant countrymen 1 the victory is 
“ ours; let us pursue these cowards, and drive 
“ them to Macedonl" Thus, instead of seizing 
the opportunity of attacking the plmlaox in 
flank, a manceuvre by wliicli, as it remained nn- 
supported, it must have been broken; the Athe¬ 
nians puIssued the flying enemy with a precipi¬ 
tation which tluew them into disorder. Philip 
perceived this tatal error with the promptness 
of an accomplished general; and coolly ob¬ 
served to the officers round him, that “ the 
, Athenians knew not how to conqner.” He 
directed his plialanx, by a sudden evolution, to 
gain an adjacent eminence, hlarching dotvn 
hence in a Ann order, they fell collectedly on 
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the Athenians, now confident of success, and 
blind to their danger. The shock \m iii'e- 
sistible: the Attic forces wei'e at once over¬ 
whelmed : many were pierced by the active wea¬ 
pons of the enemy, many were trodden down: 
the rest escaped from wounds and slaughter by 
a flight urged with disgraceful iinpatieiKe, 
bearing down, and hurrying away with them, 
those toops which had been stationed for theip 
support •. 

Wlule Philip was recovering from a severe 
repulse and rising to victory, Alexander conti¬ 
nued tlie conflict on the other wing, and at 
length broke frie Thebans, in spite of all theit 
^ts of valour: these, now fiying from the field, 
were pursued with carnage. The centre of the 
confederates, exposed by the defeat and disper¬ 
sion of both flanks, was thus totally abandoned 
to the fury of a victorious enemy. But slaugh¬ 
ter and rovjt had proceeded frr enough to decide 
the battle: more than one thousand Athenians 
lay dead on the field, and two thousand had 
been made prisoners i th^ loss of the Thebans 
was not interior. Philip therefore concluded 
his important victory by an act flowing appa¬ 
rently from clemency, but dictated by policy 
and' subservient to ambition j he gave order^ 
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that tli€ Greeks sliould be spaied, expecting 
eooa to be tiie leader of that confederacy of 
states, whicli he liad sabdived *. 

The time of the battle seems to have been 
ftn entire day. lu the evening, Philip I'ecdved 
the congratulations of hla officers; to whom, 
with the amI><usadors of his allies, he gave a 
magnificent entertainment. Some of the most 
eminent Athenian prisoners, and the individuals 
deputed to demand the skin, were politely in* 
vited to the feast; which was continued with 
decent and corrected joy till the Athenian de* 
puties retired. Now Pliilip and bis Macedo^ 
nians gave a freer course to gaiety and festivity, 
They sat till the approach of day, when the 
king and his compamous proceeded to the field 
of battle, crowned witlr garlands, and inflamed 
•witli wine. Coming first to the quarter where 
the Thebans had fought, tliey beheld the bodies 
of tlie three hundred who had been united in 
their lives by sacred friendship; united also in 
their deatlis, they lay in ranks unbending and 
unbroken, corresponding to their original order 
in battle. The affecting sight subdued their 
conquerors; Philip hung over them asto* 
nishment, veneration, and pity. Melted into 
tears, and raising his hands with passionate 

* Le^cod's FliiJip, book v. S. p. 415. edit. 1775. 
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energy, he pronounced a solemn cuise on those 
vho could be base enough to suspect tlicir 
friendship of any thing unworthy *. 

The scene whei'e the Athenians had con¬ 
tended, struck tlic king with vivid impressions 
of his late danger, the happiness of his escape, 
the importance of his success. He forgot Iiis 
dignity; bounded horn the earth in ridiculous 
triumph; and began to chant the declaration 
of wai* which Demosthenes liad dinivn up. 
His courtiei's not daring to recal him to him¬ 
self, lie was in danger of being permitted to 
forget the king, and to expose Philip, till tlie 
£e had subsided: but Demades, the Athenian 
orator, his prisoner and guest,, who had not ac- 
qu^d the habits of slavery, could not restraiir 
his indignation; “ Sir,’* said he, you aie 
acting the part of Thersitcs, when foitune 
“ had enabled you to appear in that of Aga- 
rnemnon.” If there was courage in this 
pointed reprcxif, there was address in its flatter- 
ifig allQsion to the practicability of Philip’s ap¬ 
pearing at the head of the Greeks, like that an¬ 
cient king. Philip, ^wnkened from his extiu- 
vagance, blushing, tore the chaplet of flowers 
from Ills brows, and threw it on the ground; 
warmly professing friendship and esteem for 
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Dcmades, lie pronounced lum free. After tl»e 
king had returned to his tent, he was the first 
to reclaim the company to dignity, by serious 
and judicious reflections upon tire late events, 
llis flatterers represented to Iilm, that Atliens, 
which ha<l nccumuJated enemies and dangers 
round him, ^vas now in his power, and that his 
honour and security required him to crush that 
turbulent state, and raze its avails to tlieir found¬ 
ations. Pliillp’s reply flowed frem juster views: 
“ Have I eiicountered all these toils and dan- 
gers for gloiy, and shall I destroy the theatre 
** of that glory? Ye gods, forbid it*!” 

By moderation and condescen^on, he de¬ 
signed to gain the affections of the conquered 
Greeks. lie gave the Athenians full permission 
to solemnize funeral lites in honour of their 
dead; and he dismissed the prisoners taken 
from them without ransom. The prisoners, 
thus released, boldly desired that lie would be 
pleased to add the favour of restoring their bag¬ 
gage. ‘‘ Indeed!” cried Philip, smiling, “ these 
“ men imagine tliat I have only conquered 
“ tiicm at some sport T without farther hesita¬ 
tion, he liad tlie courtesy to comply with their 
request The Thebans, indeed, vrert not treated 
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with the same lenity. With a general disposi^ 
tion to clemency, he imagined that his dignity 
required that he should show some sense of 
their ingratkade; for so their conduct was 
termed, and perhaps regarded, by Philip • and 
he considered, that an instance of severity would 
seasonably intimidate those of his confederates 
who might be tempted to revolt. The Thebans, 
therefore, he obliged to purchase both their 
dead and their prisoners: the principal leaders 
and partisans who had opposed his interest in 
Thebes, he punished with death, or banishment 
and confiscation; and three hundred exiles, who 
had buffered for adherence to his cause, were re¬ 
called and entrusted with public offices and the 
administration of government *. 

The citizens of Athens, upo:^ learning the 
event of the battle of Chsronea, in a paroxysm 
of disappointment and consternation, adopted 
a decree proposed by the orator Hyperides, by 
which they suspended or abrogated several of 
their institutiens, in'order to increase the num« 
ber of their roldiers: they granted to strangers 
the rights of citizenship, restored infamous and 
degraded Athenians to rank and honour, and 
gave freedom to the slaves, on condition that th§ 

* * LelBztd'6 hook V. S. p. 481,488, edit, i7t$. 
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promiscuous crowd, thus adopted or reinstated, 
should lake up arms*. The city was put intq 
a state to sustain a siege; and the faitliful and 
experienced Pbocion was appointed commander 
of tlie forces, now the time for achie\’ement was 
pastf, Demosthenes, from whom the coufi* 
deiice of the Athenians was not withdrawn, 
expended, from his private fortune, a consider¬ 
able sum on tlie foptifica^ons, for which he was 
honoured with a crown of gold- Lysicles, to 
whose incapacity as a general the disastrous 
results of tlic war were attributed, was, at hia 
return to the city, dragged before the public 
tribunal- Lyairgus, the orator, addressed tlie 
criminal in a 9 tT?un of dignif ed accusaden and 
ovcrpoweritig reproach : “ The enemy have 
erected a ti'ophy to tl\c eternal dishonour of 
AtJiens; and Greece, prostrate, expects the 
abhoned yoke of slaveiy. You were the 
commander on that fated day: and you yet 
live: you enjoy the sun’s light: you appear 
“ in our public places, the monument of the 
“ dbgrace and calamity of your country-” If 
Lysides bad conceited any apology for his fatal 
enor,—confounded, struck mute, by the pener 
tradug justice of tliese severe words, he at- 


* D«in, d« Coroos, sect. 57. PJut. in oral. s. >it. Jl/per# 
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tempted none: he was led away by the people 
to instant execution *. 

Philip had shown so much respect to the 
Athenians, as to send home the bones of their 
sbldiers who had fallen at Chtcronea, in order 
that they might be honourably buiied; and he 
had appointed his son and Antipater to attend 
as his deputies on the occasion These dis¬ 
tinguished Macedonians, who still remained in 
the City, gave assurances of Philip’s intentions 
to conclude a peace beneficial to the Athenians. 
As an earnest of his friendship, he confiimcd 
ihoin in possession of Oropus, which the The¬ 
bans had at length consented to resign. But it 
was not consistent with his plans to leave them 
in possession of the empire of the sea, witli 
which they might make new efforts at ascend¬ 
ancy : he therefore seized the island of Samos 
by a stratagem. This mortifying stroke first 
made the Athenians sensible of their fall: yet 
peace was still offcied to them on terms which 
could not but be regarded as favourable and ad- 
van tj^;eous. Their laws and constitution were 
preserved to them; and they were to retain 
their territories and dependencies as as to 

the isle of Samos: and the only condition re- 

« 
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quircd by the conqueror, was, that they should 
send deputies to a general council which Philip 
had convened at Corinth, on an affair interesting 
to every state of Greece. Phocion, tiiougii not 
averse to peace, yet recommended that the 
people should not explain themselves, on tliis 
last article, until the particulars of Philip’s 
scheme, and his intention in calling the assem* 
Wy, were communicatecl. But Bemades, now 
returned at the head of the prisoners who had 
been treated so generously, urged the people to 
comply with the terms proposed by Philip, 
whose kindness and moderation he extolled. 
His opinion, seconded by tlie necessity of their 
affairs, prevailed*. 

As soon as tiie peace with Athens was rati¬ 
fied, Philip went to Corintli, where Grecian de¬ 
puties from every state except Sparta, waited to 
reedve his overtures- In the Amphictyonic 
council Philip declared his design of marching 
into Asia, to destroy the Persian monarchy, 
which had ever been formidable to Greece. 
“ It is become necessary,” he observed in 
an address which his eloquence qualified him 
in person to deliver, “ to go and meet tlie Bar- 
“ barians, whose ungovernable pride already 
** affects universal empire; therefore we must 


* L«land*$ riulip, bowk ▼. 2. ^ 4S2,13S, ediu 1772. 
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" submit to be slaves fm* ever, or resolve on a 
“ timely opposition; Tlie question is not, whe- 
ther the Greeks are to have war or peace? 
but, wlietlicr they shall carry the war into 
the enemy’s counliy, or receive it in their 
** own? Nor does it behove us inciely to rc- 
“ venge formei' injuries, nor to be satisfied witli 
“ preventing newly meditated in stilts and at* 
^ tacks : it is our duty immediately to liberate 
the Gvecian colonies in Asia from Peisian 
tyranny and rapacity. This tiesiinble object 
“ ndglit easily be gained, weie the affeirs of 
' “ Greece adjusted, and an understanding esta- 
" blislied amongst all the states, so as to enable 
“ us to employ our confederate strength wholly 
“ in the transmarine war. The employment in 
“ a remote expedition, of those restless and 
“ audacious spirits, who, as a relief from inac- 
“ tivity, plunge into sedition and commotion, 
Avould introduce into Greece the advantage 
“ of complete domestic concord. Do we for- 
“ get, tliat when Greece was even in a divided 
“ state, Agesilaus, with an iuconsiderable ajmy, 
gave law to the satraps of the Persian king? 
Do we forget tlie triumpliant actions, and 
the glorious retreat, of the ten tliousand? Is 
it needful to recur to the jealousies which 
“ Persia has constantly fomented in ouv coun- 
“ tiy, to the animosities whicl^ her intrigues 
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** have hrcd and nourished, in order to arm 
Greek against Gieek? Let us turn 'to the 
“ plains of Marathon! Is there any tiling 
“ wanting to inspire us with the highest ex- 
pectations of success, now that the whole 
** force of this brave nation can be exerted 
“ against a people enei-vated by luxury, and 
“ depressed by slavery*?’’ He concluded by 
declaring bimself a candidate ^r the high post 
of their general-in-chief in the expedition 5 and 
desired that the assembly should regulate the 
contingent whicli each state was to furnish ; 
he, on his part, engaging to employ all the for¬ 
ces of his kingdom in the glorious cause j*. 

The Amphictyonic deputies, gained over by 
tlic arts of Philip, or influenced by their feelings 
as Greeks, received these prof>osition5 witli plau¬ 
dits. The representatives of the Grecian colo¬ 
nies pathetically and vehemently seconded Phi¬ 
lip. A war against the Persians, if once resolved 
on, seemed naturally to devolve to tlic manage¬ 
ment of a prince who, in two religious waJS, 
iiad already vindicated the honour of tlic gods; 
and none appeared so competent to conduct the 
enterprite as the king. The assembly in gene¬ 
ral were too sensible, that Philip possessed pe- 


* Ju&im, lib. ix. 5. Slod. UK xvi. Qd. 
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netration, decision, ^'alour, and military talents, 
to hesitate m the choide of a coimnanfler, The 
e^'pedition itself’ wanted no recommendation to 
those Greeks who exultingly turned the briglit- 
est pages of their country’s Jiator}', and aspired 
to emulate their ancestors. In tlie absence of 
representatives fmm Sparta, wlio, sullen or 
jnagnainmoua, refused to let her voice be heard 
among tlie fallen Greeks,—tire Arcadian depu¬ 
ties alone had the boldness to vote against con¬ 
ferring tlie command on the king: but they 
were soon silenced and discouraged by loud ac¬ 
clamations expressive of a general consent, both 
to engage in tlie expedition, and to constitute 
Philip the leader*. 

Wlien tlie number of forces to be furnished 
by each state was ascertained, it appeared tliat 
the whole army, thus contributed, would a- 
niouut to two Imndred and twenty tliousand 
foot and fifteen thousand horse, exclusive of 
the Macedonians f; a piodigious force, and one 
which the Greeks had not, previously, a con¬ 
ception that their united efforts could raise i. 

During these proceedings, Pliilip had sent 


f Lebnd’i PliQip, book r. X voJ, il. p, 444, 44S, edit. IfTS, 
t Conpore tins gigan^c Mbinnce witb ijie forc« wbjcb Akxaoder 
kd into A«u), book ii. cLfip. SJ Mod«rD coIciUbUoqs ora> 

biln Msersblod on pnper wo not more delosivo. 
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a letter to the Lacedemonians,—in vhich he 
reproached them for detaching themselves from 
the affairs of Greece, and deserting the common 
cause; he demanded their concurrence, and in¬ 
termixed soma menaces to intimidate them. * 
Their answer to him, was simply: 

“ If you imagine that your victory hath 
“ made you greater, measure your sliadow.^ 

Philip made no reply to this surly morsel of 
sephistry: but pursued those ne^cistioi^s with 
the other states, wjuch we have traced lo a 
close. Gratified by the attamment of an olivet 
to whicli Ids ambition had long been directed, 
he lavished on the Grecian deputies munificerjt 
presents, and other expressions of friendly and 
liberal intentions towards them; and having 
enipl6yed Iiis utmost address to induce them to 
spread amoftg their cou'ntrymefi sentiments fe- 
vourable to His character, be dismissed them 
and leturned Co PelW*. 

'' I<hod'» Pbil^i, book *. 3. to). iL 44S, M£>, «dl(. ITTS. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Dissenti&ns in t/iejamily of Philipy toho repudiates 
Ofynipias and vxarries Cleopatra. Pausanias 
assassinates 

Tffls plince, adored by his subjects and his 
army; revered or dreaded, and atlmired, in 
Greece and the surrounding countries,, was not 
exempted from domestic misfortunes. Hb re¬ 
peated violations of the man iage-bed, his open 
and abandoned licentiousness, inflamed the tem¬ 
per of his queen Olympias, nattiraJly severe and 
haughty: at length, according to some repre¬ 
sentations, she revenged his infidelities, while, 
at the same time, she continued her reproaches 
and complaints. This conduct, calculated to 
extinguish idl remains of affection in her hus¬ 
band, estranged him totally. He had had a suc¬ 
cession of favourites • : he now resolved to 
malty Cleopatra, niece to Attains, his kinsmarv 
and one of his generals. Alexander, when ap¬ 
prised of this intention, remonstrated against 
it; representing that his frther, by divorcing 
Olympias in order to contract a second mar- 
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riage, exposed him to the danger of having 
competitors for the crown, and rendered his 
succession precarious. Alexander might intend 
an indirect allusion to the number of Philip’s 
children by his ctticubinee, who were now 
growing up. My son T said the king, “ if I 
“ surround you witli competitors, you have left 
“ open to you a glorious opportunity to surpass 
“ them in merit; thus shall their rivalship by 
“ no means affect your title*” 

The king’s marriage with Cleopatra was 
now declared in form, and celebrated with luj^- 
nificence. The young prince, required to at¬ 
tend a round of solemnities and r^oicing^ 
wUh the occasion of which he was dlssarisfi^, 
sat in silent indignation at that feast which pro¬ 
claimed that his mother was degraded, and im¬ 
plied that she had been criminal; circumstances 
which must have made his youdifol and impe¬ 
tuous miud exquisitely alive to the slightest ir¬ 
ritation. Attains, tlw uncle of the new queen, 
forgetting the politeness or the prudence which 
should have carefully abstained from any affront 
to the prince, and intoxicated by the elevation 
of his kinswoman, and perhaps literally intoxi¬ 
cated by bacchanal excess, was rash enough to 
call loudly on the Macedonian nobdes, * Toof- 


* Plot, in Al«. Flut lo Apophtlv 
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‘ fer libations to the gods, and implore, that the 
‘ happy fruits to the king of the present nup- 
‘ tials might be legitimate heirs to hie throne.’ 
“ Wretch!” cried Alexander, hU eyes sparkling 
with fury and vexation, which he had till now 
restrained, “ dost thou call me bastard r” and 
instantly darted hU goblet at Attains, who re* 
turned the outrage with double violence. Cla¬ 
mour and confusion spread through the com¬ 
pany ; and the king, who sat at another table, 
unsheathed his sword, in a sudden tempest of 
rage, and flew towards his son, His impatient 
haste, his lameness, and the efBects of freedoms 
taken with the wine, occasioned him to stum¬ 
ble, and happily disappointed his uupatemal 
purpose. While he lay extended on the floor,-—» 
Alexander, with insolence not to he palliated,- 
cried out r “ Macedonians \ behold the king 
** who is preparing to lead you into Asia.—See, 
“ in an expedition from that couch to this, he 
** is fallen to the ground*.” 

The serious complexion of the accident con¬ 
tributed to recover the party from disorder; 
Alexander retired. Quit^g, soon after, his 
lather’s com t, he conducted his mother Olym¬ 
pias into Epirus, whence he himself passed into 
Illyria. The preceding mark of disrespect to. 
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Ms fethcr and Hs king merits censuve emphatic 
and severe i and his retiring into a country 
where Philip was regarded as an enemy, wants 
the pretext of sudden irritation to excuse it, and 
can escape the charge of deep in-grained guilt 
only by supposing that Alexander considered, 
tliat in the territory of an ally of Macedonia, if 
his fetiicr, instigated by Attains, were to prove 
unappeasable, he might be delivered up a help¬ 
less victim. It is not ascertained, >t seems ri¬ 
diculous to suspect, that Alexandenibughtin die 
army of the Illyrians, now actually eng^ed in 
hostilities agaiust Philip : but he resided at tlie 
court of Pleuiias, the Illyrian king, wlien the 
latter, undazzled by Philip's power and repu¬ 
tation, now at the highest, made a last effort 
for the mdcpendcnce of his country. Philip 
marched into Illyria at the bead of all his forces, 
and gained a complete victory, after an obsti¬ 
nate conflict, in which he was personally ex¬ 
posed to imminent danger. The enemy’s forces 
had poured collectively against him; and at a 
moment when he appeared on tlic point of sink¬ 
ing under tlicir resolute attack,—Paosanias, a 
young Macedonian of illustrious birth, re¬ 
marked in the court for tlie gracefulness of bis 
person, iuterposerl itimseif before the king, and 
without holding the shield before lus own ffont, 
suffered the furious assailants to bury those wca- 
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poas in his body, which were directed agjdast 
his royal master. Dying in the field, he disclo¬ 
sed the secret of this desperate generosity to 
Attains, his friend. He told him, that a young 
Macedonian, also called Pausanias, his compa¬ 
nion and fellow-soldier, had stigmatized the af¬ 
fection which tile king entertained for him, as 
springing from a shocking passion, whicli de¬ 
graded its object below the rank of humanity; 
that, impatient of the unjust reproach, he had 
formed the resolution of proving, by his death, 
that hb attachment to his prince was of the 
most virtuous kind, honourable to him as a man 
and a soldier. Attalus, deeply grieved at the 
cause of this desperate saciifice, determined to 
revenge it on the surviving Pausanias*. 

Philip, on his letum to Pella, found there 
Demaratus the Corinthian, whom he received 
with the respect which he habitually paid to 
dividuals of oonsidei'ation and influence iu tho 
Hellenic states. In a serious conversation ori 
the affairs of Greece, the king asked him, whe¬ 
ther that people had forgot their animosities, 
and lived in harmony and amicable intercourse? 
Demaratus answered with a freedom which pro¬ 
ved hb regard to Philip: “ How can you, Sir \ 
“ affect an attentiou to the tranquillity of 
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« Greece, when your own family is distracted 
by jars and disaentionsr” The king, roused to 
reflectaon by this ingenuous reply, confessed his 
error, and declared aiv earnest resolution to ex¬ 
tinguish his domestic quarreb, He immediately 
sent Deinaratus into Illyria, to endeavour to 
recal Alexander to his duty: this amiable 
peace-maker brought Alexander to Pella. Olym¬ 
pias also appeared once more in the court of Phi¬ 
lip ; where, while she seemed to be satisfied with 
the titles of “ queen,’’ and mother of the htiv 
“ presumptive to the throne,” she secretly che¬ 
rished ail inveterate resentment against her hus¬ 
band and her rival, and laboure<l to inspire her 
son witli coitesponding sentiments *. She pres¬ 
sed on Alexander, how politic it would be, “ To 
increase the number of his friends by a win- 
“ ning carriage, and by presents; and to fortify 
himself against his fother’s anger, by alliances 
“ with men who liad command and authority.” 
The king either penetrated these counsels, or ob¬ 
served tlreir effects, as he admonished his son, 
‘ Tliat Imthful servants were not to be gained by 
* corrupt arts f.’ 

^ome time afterwards, Pexodorus, king of 
Caria, marie an offer of his daughter in marriage 


* Let&arr& PUip, book r. S. p. 454, 455, edit 1775. 
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to Aridjeus, one of Philippe natui'al sons, wliose 
understanding had been unpdred, in his child¬ 
hood, by a poison given to him by Olympias, jea¬ 
lous of the affection which his fathei* expressed 
for hint. It was represented to Alexander by 
Olyftjpias, seconded by her adherents, tliat tliis 
overture was perfectly agiecable to Philip, who 
intended to transfer Alexander’s right of succes¬ 
sion to Aridjeus; they persuaded the prince to 
apply, thejtfore, privately to Pexodorus, and to 
offer to espouse his daughter himself, as the king 
of Cai'ia could not hesitate in preferring his alli¬ 
ance to that of the idcot Arid®us. Of tlic private 
treaty which followed these suggestions, Philip 
was soon informed j he went to the apartnent 
of his son with Philotas, one of Alexander's 
principal favourites, in whose presence he re¬ 
proached him with liis abject degeneracy, in 
courting the alliance of a native of Caria, 
a country held in such contempt as to.be de¬ 
rided in a proverb: a conduct unworthy of his 
birth, and of tlie throne which his fatlier reser¬ 
ved for him as his undoubted right Alexander' 
was unable to answer this charge: but Philip, 
in order to effect a cojuplete reconciliation with 
his son, appeared to forget all animosities, and 
suffered the blame of this affair to fall endiely 
on die agents and assistants.—Harpalus, Near- 
chus, Phrygius, and Ptolemy, Macedonian hck 
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blcs, who bad assisted the young prince by their 
counsels, were banished; and Thessalus, the 
principal agent, was, under the king’s order, 
seized at Corinth and sent iji diains to Mace- 
don *. 

While Philip indulged hi# ambition with 
schemes of greatness and repown, insensible of 
the dangers impending over him from the unre- 
ienring hatred and revenge of Olympias; aa 
occurrence, which raised' IwatideWldtf eotnmo- 
tion in tlie court, furnished his r^&diated-qaeeR 
and incensed son with a powerful assistant to 
their designs. Attains had concealed, till now, 
liis purpose—of revenging the death of the self- 
devoted Pausanias in Illyria, by an infernal re¬ 
taliation on the sumviog Pausanias, With an 
appearance of friendship for the latter, he in¬ 
vited him to a feast: when be bad^ by 

wine and revelling, itMlered {site'insensible and 
incapable of resistance,—with a horrid exulta¬ 
tion, he called in lus menial servants, and ex- 
posecl the unhappy young nobleman to their 
detestable insults. Pausanias, when sensible of 
this brutal outrage, with the fury and indigna¬ 
tion of a generous mind, liaateoed (o the kiog, 
urged his wrongs, and loudly called for justice 
ftnd vengeance on Attains. The cause of this 
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\jle traiisactjon had, probably, been disclosed to 
Philip; which, operating with his regard for the 
uncle of his new queen, unfortunately influenced 
him more than the just complaints of an injured 
subject Eluding the demand of Pausanias for 
redress, he endeavoured to dissipate his vexa¬ 
tion, and vainly imagined, that the confciring 
on him a higher command in the army would 
allay the irritating recollection of his wrongs. 
But the wounds inflicted on the honour of Pau¬ 
sanias were not thus healed; and the disappoint-' 
ment of revenge added Philip to the objccta of 
his resentment 

The partisans of Olympias and Alexander, 
in officious interviews with Pausanias, who was 
alternately subject to rage and dejection, ex¬ 
pressed the dcqjcst sense of his injuries; repre¬ 
senting that the Iring, by denying justice, made 
himself an accomplice in tlie guilt of Attains; 
and that the abhorred outrage could not be a- 
toned without signal and illustiious vengeance f. 

The secret emissaries of Persia appear to 
have availed themselves of this chain of odious 
circumstances, as an opportunity to free their 
country from a formidable enemy; making Pau¬ 
sanias the principal insti ument of a conspiracy 
against the lift of Philip 

* Lel«nd*9 Philip, book v. S. f. 458, 45P, 1775. 
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This unhappy youth, brooding over the 
gradation of his character with a distracted and 
corroded mind, went accidentally into the school 
of Hermocrates, a professed teacher of pHlostv 
phy 5 to >rhom he proposed the following ques¬ 
tion : “ What shall that man do, who propose 
‘‘ to transmit his name with lustre to poste- 
“ rityr” Hermocrates, either because he had 
been drawn into the vortex of the conspiracy, 
or from the natural malignity of his temper, re¬ 
plied : “ He must kill him who bath achieved 
“ the greatest actions: thus shall the memoiy 
“ of him who slays, be joined with that of the 
** hero, and both descend together to posterity.'" 
The mind of Pausanias, so far from being in a 
disposition to revolt at tliis proposition, greedily 
received it. Thus various accidents and circum¬ 
stances concurred to prompt him to the dread- 
ftil purpose of satiating his revenge with th$ 
blood of Philip • 

In tlie meantime, the king, couBding that 
lie had rcstoi'ed the tranquillity of his femily, 
turned his whole attention to his schemes of 
greatness, and the expedition against Persia. 
He aheady began the war, by detaching Attains 
and Parmenio to the Grecian colonies in Asia, 
where expelling some of the Persian garrisons, 
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ihey restored the inhabkantj to freedom and iu-« 
dependence*, 

previously to embarking in the enterprize 
spjth the entire strength of his kingdom and al¬ 
lies,—Philip consulted the Pclphic oracle, con¬ 
fiding that the prediction respecting the event 
of the vmdertaking would be such as to animate 
his soldiers to a sanguine height The inquiry 
drew tliis answer from the Pythian priestess: 

" Id fetal pomp, con stands the vicUm crown'd 1 

*' Hie arm already nuj’d, that deals tlw wound -t**' 

Ic did not require much overstraining ac¬ 
commodation to interpret the victim to be the 
Persians, as marked out a sacrifice to the gods, 
to atone for the profanations which those Bar¬ 
barians had formerly committed on the temples 
in Greece. 

Just as the king was on the point of depart¬ 
ing on the expedition, his queen Cleopatra was 
delivered of a son. Nearly at the same time, 
anotlier gratifying domestic occurrence com¬ 
pleted his sadsfacUon: he concluded a marriage 
between one of his daughters, named, like his 
new queen, Cleopatra, and Alexander, Icing of 
Epirus, the brother of Olympias: by this new 
tie, he conceived that he had secured himself 


^ Diod. Sk. Itb. xvi. sect. SI. 
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against any attempts of his first queen, to dis¬ 
turb the tranquillity of his kingdom through 
the assistance of her brother. Philip, in his 
exiJtadon at these joyfiil events, ordered so¬ 
lemn games and festivals to be celebrated; and 
selected . as the scene of magnificence. 
Thither, on his invitation, deputies from every 
Grecian state, and all the individuals honoured 
with marks of his particular consideration and 
friendship, repaired. The concourse was great 
and splendid: the Grecian cities vied with each 
other in expressing respect and affection for tire 
leader of their armies. Many of them presented 
him with crowns of gold: Athens, in presenting 
her crowrr, took so conspicuous a port as to pro¬ 
claim, by a herald, her interest in the preserva¬ 
tion of Philip’s life, and a determination to ex¬ 
clude the man who should make an attempt 
against it an asylum in her territory 

To the games succeeded a magnificent ban¬ 
quet. His great designs so filled tiie mind of 
Philip, that, surrounded by gaiety, he asked 
Neoptolemus if he could repeat any verses ap¬ 
plicable to the affairs of Persia: The playw, to 
flatter bis master, recited a passage from a tra¬ 
gedy called Cir^aSf wbicli, he conceived, could 
apply only to Persian ^ide and ambition: 


* Jiutis, Jib. is. 7. FuiRu. ta Arcad. .Dlod. Ub. ;(vL 91,93. 
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In dusling pomp, O i^Iy «lale! 

Whose tow'riog hopes, whose (booghts, (bow great f) 
Ezcuinve, grasp iiAagtneiry sway 

OW reaJms and oalioiu vast and wkte. 

Witb vain, delusive pride: 

Yea, seue hcav’n's concave in their airy way s— 

Lo I where, m unexpected direful liour. 

Death comes, tnesorable powV I 

To blast these hopes, amidst tlidr faimt bloom; 
Led by horror and despair, 

He stops this mad career. 

And buries all m mgbfs eternal gloom *. 


Tlie day succeeding the feast was assigned 
to entertainments of the tlicatrc, to which the 
guests and auendants of Philip began to move 
by dawn, marshaJIcd in stately order, Twelve 
statues of the gods were borne in procession ; a 
thirteenth statue followed, of more exquisite 
materials and workmanship, representing the 
king of Macedon, by which it was presumptu¬ 
ously indicated that he was not unworthy to 
rank among the divinities. When the Greeks 
and Macedonians were seated in the theatre, 
Philip came out of his palace, attended by tlie 
two Alexanders, his son and son-in-law. Clo¬ 
thed in a white, flowing robe, the kind of ha¬ 
biliment in which the Grecian deities were usu- 


* Lalaod’s Philip^ boob y, I. p. 4S3, 464, edit. 1775. 
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ally represented,-—lie moved exultingly forward, 
evidently gratified by the applauses of admiring 
crowds. His guards had been ordered to keep at 
a distance, in order to show the confidence of the 
king in the affections of his people, and in the 
loyalty of the states and nations his allies. Philip 
had now arrived at the entrance of the theatre, 
where in a narrow passage he found a young 
Macedonian nobleman waiting his approach; it 
was Pausanias; the king reached the spot; 
Pausanias drew his poniard, and plunged it into 
his heart; and the conqueror of 
Greece, and terror of Asia, fell A. c. ase. 
prostrate, and instantly expired*. 

Tlie murderer flew towards a gate of the 
city, where were stationed horses prepared for 
liis escape. In the tumult and confusion of the 
scene, some of the Macedonians crowded round 
the Men king with ineffectual attendo'n, while 
others pursued PausanisB. • Among these, were 
Perdiccas, Attains, and Leonatus; the first, who 
excelled in swiftness, came up to the assassin, 
as he was just ready to mount Ills horse: but 
one of the feet of Pausanias entangling in some * 
vines, a violent effort to bre^ awdy, Iw^ught 
him to tlie ground, As he prepared to ris^ Per¬ 
diccas confined him, an^, with his companions, 


* Inland's FhOip, Iwok v. a. p. 46S-^7, «dle. irrs. 
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soon dispstcl^d Hni by repeated wounds. His 
body Jminpdi^ly hung 6n a ^bbet: but, 
in the mbrniAgs it appeared crowned with a 
golden diadem; an appendage, by whicli Olym¬ 
pias betrayed her implacable resentment to Phi¬ 
lip. In a few days, she more explicitly pub- 
hshed her exultation in her h\idhand’8 fall, by 
dividing, in an degree, to the corpse of 

Pausanias, the ftiBcteal honours ptepared for 
Philip: both bodies were bnrned on the same 
pile, and the ashes of both deposited in the 
same fomb. She is said to have prevailed on 
the Macedordatta to scildmnize annual obsequies 
^ Pansanias* vonsecrated* to Apollo the 
dagger whieh'%stii' been the instrument of the 
fetal deed, hating inscribed it with tlie word 
Myrtalis,*^ her name before the loves between 
. her and the king began**. Thus died Philip; 
king of Macedon, sX tlie age of forty-seven 
years: after a reign of twenty-four, spent in 
sudden strokes d^'pc^icy; deliberate schemes of 
prospective grtaines^, iwmy of which he saw 
matured^ e^rprhje of^d^cuUy shd danger, 
seldom aboffi»n,'aerer- Cil^i «ous to his arms, 
and mostly'fbrtunafle*; in-insinuating encroach¬ 
ments; bold aggressions j Wars, chiefly offen¬ 
sive, and for the sake o|.conquest; intervals of 

* ^ ms. 
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peace, m which the lap of peace wa& used as a 
couch for hostility to refresh and recover 
strength; remote expeditions, which made the 
cliastised Barbarians, on every tronticr, shrink 
from renewing their invasions, converted from 
marauders to patient tributaries; well con¬ 
certed campaigns against the Greeks, and deci* 
give victories over tlieir disciplined armies. He 
enlarged Macedon as a territory, and exalted it 
as a state. He excelled his courtiers in.accotn*' 
plishments; and was superior to.his ministers 
and generals in polity and tactics. He shone 
as a maater of address and eloquence, on no oc¬ 
casions more than when replyigg to the speeches 
of a legation of Attic orators. With talents 
that miglit have made him truly great, he often 
sacrificed humanity and justice to false glory. 
The historian who should. descend to all the 
particulars of his private life, would have some¬ 
times to dip his reluctant pen in infamy. 

Olympias, taking a cruel advantage of the 
king’s death, forced Cleopatra, the niece of At¬ 
tains, to hang herself; and the child, which 
that queen had had by Philip, born a few. days 
before bis death, she murdered with circum¬ 
stances of atrocious barbarity, and unwomanly 
revenge, roasting it m a brazen vessel. Not sa¬ 
tisfied with this, she extended to the relations 
and dependants of the queen, whose death ma^e 
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further rivalty impossible, the excesses of her 
raging implacability; and she took, in their 
^1, a gratilication proportioned to the degtadn* 
tion and miseiy which she could inflicc. 


CHAP. X. 

'Difficidiiei under ® AicA Alexander commenced his 
reign. He punuhes the conspirators against 
PAi^. 

t 

At this eri&is, Alexander appeared, as a star of 
benevolent influence, to ^lay a tempest, which^ 
extending its concussions beyond the agitated 
court, shook the kingdoni. The Greeks whom 
Philip had subjugated, already conceived hopes 
of liberty: the neighbouring Barbarians had re- 
conunenced their tronhlesome inroads: and those 
af^rs which depend on a steady and vigorous 
governmen c, were sinking into ccnfus ion. At- 
talus, who was at the head of no contemptible 
army, had insinuated himself into the affections 
of the soldiers; and his consanguinity with some 
of the principal families in Macedon, gave him 
great hifluence over them ^ and this connection 
he had extended, by contracting to marry the sis* 
ter of Pbilotas: it wa& impossible for Alexander 
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to rely on this commander, after the indelible 
and injurious acts of insult and hatred which 
had mutually passed between Attains on tlie 
one part, and Alexander and his mother. Tho 
stability of the untried sovereign’s power, was 
more strongly menaced by Amyntas, the son of 
Pcrdiccas, Philip’s elder brother j this prmce, 
who had been made one of Philip’s sons-in-Iaw, 
by receiving Cyna in marriage, ajpii'ed to the 
succession, to which he intended to step by the 
murder of Alexander. A gieat part of the 
people, from aversion to tlw tyranny of Olym¬ 
pias, or from propensity to novelty, while they 
pardcipated in disafiecdon to Alexander, weie 
divided by attachment to the clashing factions 
of Attalus and Amyntas. There were others, 
whose opposition to Alexander rested on foun¬ 
dations sdtl more remote; not soitpHog to aS' 
sert, that, in the preceding age, Amyntas II. 
had unjustly seized the throne, an usurpation 
which Philip had continued; and that the 
crown, now, ought to revert to Alexander the 
descendant* of ^ropus. No faction ever had 

* lie it ntutUy celled the too” ef £n>pui, which It is po»> 
&ihle he »nt: however, w the Mg&( of p«uuntAS, AHYKTAt IL 
ALSKaVDSft II. PiKtiecAi m. AtfD Pbiiip* icv^rveiKd Jjctweea 
tLe rei^ of eod that of oar Alexander, aiUr k Hom nmc. 

tbe ordinal drtiioctioii ti»e Third'’ is lost in that of “ the Greet;* 
k it probable ilwc lie at least at dteran(, 'm the descendifi| Une, 
ae die degree of graodsoo. And it it eqaallp probable, Uut (be 
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recourse to a weaker pretext: as jEropus ap¬ 
pears, from history*, to have been an usurper 
of no ordinary presumption and infamy; atro¬ 
ciously supplanting Orestes, (the son of Arche- 
laus,) about whose peison he had been employed 
as a tutor. 

The individuals forming the army, the j«- 
lous natives of various nations, disagreed in their 
counsels and diverged in their courses, as they 
felt a disposition to support tlie pretensions of 
this or tliat party, Alexander was new in his 
government, and Philip’s sudden death had de¬ 
nied time to provide against the impending 
commotions; and though the abilities of the 
prince might have justified the highest expec¬ 
tations, many regarded only his youth, in tl^eir 
undervaluing and invidious estimate. ‘ Tiiey 
‘ could not imagine, that a person barely twenty 
‘ years of age, could support such a weight as 
‘ the Macedonian government/ To incicase tlje 
difficulties of Alexander,—money, one of the 
principal nerves of war and political influence, 
was wanting: while the Persians were enabled, 

iroH “ £ropiu’^ «u t])e miierlal pAvtofhupsitron^e to to&o^ 
hiil«riu^ who SMQ to ]iBV€ iotroduced itmeKlj to djniDsus^ bioi 
iromUte «oo of Ebilip, IndiS’ercnt zboot ha exncr reloUon to 
poB, itf tb «7 motion, wnlttut cuivustng, bit daim. &ispeclio| 

, ** MD* to be iweeurate, the Tre&Blator bts subelitaled t word of 
conpreliHuire latituiie. 

• Diod. Sic. lib. xiv. Sr. 
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by their great riches, to mdntain in activity, 
tliroughout Greece, emissaries corrupting the 
people. To close this catalogue of embarrass¬ 
ing evils, tlie Tuscan pirates infested and plun¬ 
dered the maritime parts of Macedonia. 

Alexander summoned his confidential adhe¬ 
rents, to deliberate with him on the state of 
public affairs. Some of tliese advised, ‘ That 
‘ suspending attention to Greece, he should en- 
‘ deavouv, by mildness and insinuation, to leco- 

* ver to their duty, both the disaffected Macedo- 
‘ nians and revolted Barbarians ; that, the intes- 
‘ tine murmurs and commotions being allayed, 
‘ lie might witli tlie more ease repress any dis- 
‘ orders in the dependent and tributary states/ 

But tlie young prince, wltJi magnanimity 
and decision, rejected these timid counsels. 
He told the proposers of them, * That he 
‘ should be Jhr ever exposed to the contempt 

* of ail the world, if, in the beginning of hie 
‘ reign, he suffered himself to be despised; that 
‘ that impression of his character, wliich he 
‘ sliould stamp upon geueral opinion, at his 

* entering upoi\ the government, would influ- 

* ence the tenor of his whole life. That die 
‘ deatli of Philip was no less unexpected to the 
‘ rebels tlian to himself,* that, therefore, while 
‘ they wer e yet m the disorder of hurry, and ir- 

* resolute as to their measures, the insuncctioa 
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* might be easily suppressed: whereas^ delay 
‘ vould encourage the authors of the sedition, 

* and give time to the wavering to join with the 

* openly disaffected; and tliat it would be doubly 

* difficult to reduce an- enemy thus prepared 
‘ and confirmed. At present, the event of the 

* affsur depended less upon strengtli than upon 

* anticipation and expedition. Tliat if he show- 

* ed any fear of the tributary states, while they 
‘ were single and disunited, what would protect 

* him \yhcn a thuid, impolitic forbearance should 
‘ have invited them to attack him with confc-* 

derated forces ? 

To the people he, afterwards, made a speech 
to sam^ ^ffcct j adding, ‘ That he had pro* 
‘ ceedings in contemplation, which should 
^ make both his subjects and his enemies ao 
‘ knowledge, that, by his father’s' death, the 
:* name and person only of tlic king was 
‘ changed; tha^.witb regard to conduct and 

* courage, they should not find him a different 

* commander. That notwithstanding some ma- 

* lignant spirits had taken that opportunity to 
‘ excite disturb^ocs, they should, shortly, be 

* punished suitably to their demerits, if the Ma- 
' cedonians would lend him the same courage 
‘ and nerves with which they had, for so many 
‘ yc^, assisted his father, and by which they 
‘ had reaped glory and victory, followed by 
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* permanent benefits. That to encoumgc them 
‘ to take the field with cheerfulness and aia- 
‘ crity, lie discharged them of ail duties, except 

* tliat of militaiy service,’ 

Fortune seconded the king’s designs, whicli 
he executed, in every paiticular, with as much 
energy as he had imparted them. He took at 
once measures for lus personal safety; and vin¬ 
dicated his loyalty to his father. He defeated 
the treasonable practices of Amyntas; and he 
took off Attains, by the agency of Hecatsus and 
Parmcnio. Of the conspirators against Philip, 
he pardoned only Lyncestes; who was distin¬ 
guished by this lenity, and permitted to attend 
Alexander when be entered upon the sovereign¬ 
ty, because he had been the first that saluied 
him king.” He ordered the execution of all 
the rest; conceiving that, by thus severely 
avenging Philip, he should promote his own 
safety, and effectually silence the report that 
he bad been privy to his fathei’s death. 

Tlie frequent dissentions between Philip and 
Alexander, haxl obtained partial reception for a ru¬ 
mour, that Pausanias had disclosed to the prince 
his wrongs and his discontent, and that Alexan¬ 
der had wickedly spurred him on to execute his 
half-avowed desperate design, by quoting a 
line of Euripides, in which Medea tlireateas 
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to involve in one great saciifice to ter resent¬ 
ment, 

THE FATHER, BRIDE, AND HUSBAND. 

At a snbsequent era of his life, Alexander, in 
a letter to Darius, throws the odium of Philip’s 
assassination upon the Persians, asserting that 
Persian gold had corrupted the murderers. And 
just previous to hb death, in order to leave a 
solemn and permanent testimony against the 
suspicion, that he could have connived at so 
foul a transaction, he had it in contemplation 
to build a magnificent temple in honour of his 
father. This, like many of his meditated works, 
though he left m^cxpliclt memorial of his inten¬ 
tion, was neglected by his successors. 


CHAP. XI 

Alexander prevents the reooU the Thessalians^ 
At Themwpyl^i at Corinth; is elected to suc¬ 
ceed his fathcTy as general of the Gi'eeks. 
Eis interoiew with Diogenes. Accepts an in¬ 
cidental expression of the Pythian priestess, as 
an oracle. Reduce Thrace. Onisfis of kis 
good fortune. In an expedition against the 
TribaHi his success is incmpkte. 

Alexander. perceiving that to retain the 
soverrignty of Greece, which Philip had so re- 
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cently acquired, was essential to tlie prosecu¬ 
tion and completion of greater projects, marched 
an amy, with imhalting celerj ty, to tlic frontiers 
of Thessaly, before the people of that country 
liad liinc to concert any formidable opposition. 
Some of tlie Xliessallans had began to iift their 
views up to independence; and having possess¬ 
ed tliemeclves of the stieits at Tenipe, obstructed 
the march of Alexandei* thiough that important 
pass. Between the mountains, Olympus and 
Ossa, which constitute a banicr between Ma-, 
cedon and TIjcssaly, a small opening left by na¬ 
ture forms this valley, not more celebrated by 
the historians than by the poets. Tlie river 
Peneus enriches it with permanent verdure; ou 
each side of the current, whicli fells with a me^ 
loclious cadence,—inviting green alleys, arbours 
of burel, grottoes excavated in the hill-sides* 
ore heightened in their ronrantic eifect by the 
warbling of birds; to bi'eathe the salubrious 
air, is to respire refreshment dnd happiness 5 
the picturesque scenery is a “ festival for the 
“ ey esthe ancients honoured tlie place with sa¬ 
crifices, as die most delightful on cartii. The 
military track through an asylum of sequestered 
amenity, which should not have been disturbed 
}>y the clashing of arms, extended in length 


* TruslfiUon of AoAdunu* Tmreb, v^. u. 
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forty stadia*; in the narrowest parts it will 
hardly admit a loaded horse, so that ten men 
are a garrison the pass. But Aleitander 
made his way over rocks, which had been 
deemed impervious, cutting steps up tlie side 
of mount Ossa, resembling a windbg staircase, 
and so terrified the people by decision and cele¬ 
rity, that, without farther opposition, they de¬ 
creed him the tributes and revenues, together 
with the sovereignty, on the same conditions 
on which Philip had enjoyed them. The king, 
on his part, granted an immunity from all du¬ 
ties to Phthia, because it had been the birth¬ 
place of Achilles, the founder of his family; 
declaring that that hero should be his model, as 

though be were his companion and fellow-sol* 
dier, in tire war he was about to undertake 
against the Persians. 

From Phthiotis, Alexander marched to 
Thennopyl®, where was sitting the grand 
council of Greece; termed, wlienever this gate 
of Greece was the place of convention, the 
laic council . At this public assembly of the 
states, he was solemnly created captain-general 
of the Greeks, in the room of hia frtber. He 
had the policy to confirm to the Ambraciotse 
their liberty, which, a few days previously, 


* About ft league sod ft keJC 
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they had recovered by driving out the Macedo 
uian ganison; assuring tlieni that he should 
have spontaneously restored thetn (o fteedom, 
if they had not prevented his intention. 

Alexander now led his army to Thebes: 
■where, after having subdued Che pertinacity of 
Bccotia and Athens, the two states who iiad 
most opposed his measures, he ordered ail the 
Greek deputies to meet him at Coriolh, At 
this assembly, the former decree of the Amphic- 
tyons was confirmed; and he was, by their suf- 
irages, comm issioiied to succeed Philip as cap> 
tain-general of Greece. At the same time, the 
council declared tlie amount of force which 
each state was to furnish in the Persian war. 

In the city of Corinth resided DiogCTcs, 
who had embraced voluntary poverty, accord¬ 
ing to the principles of the cynics; preferring 
a free mind, under sclf*controul, to riches and 
cares. The cccentiic philosopher was sunning 
himself in a cypress grove, planted in the Cra» 
neum, a part of the suburbs of Corinth, when 
Alexander, drawn by strong curiosity, ap» 
proached. The king, in a condescending man* 
ner, inquired, in what he wight gratify or 
oblige him: Move on one side,'’ said the 

cynic, “ and do not intercept the sun-beams.” 
Surprized at this unexpected reply, the Mace* 
donian could not refrain from admiring the 
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man, whom a monarch in the height of pro- 
spejity had it not in his power to oblige; ex¬ 
claiming, that “ He should choose to be Dio- 
genes if he were not Alexander.” For tliat 
elevation of mind with which tlic philosopher 
looked down upon all those things in the pur¬ 
suit of which the rest of mankind sacrifice 
themselves, did not escape the penetration of 
the youthful sovereign; at the same time, lie 
was too blinded by insatiable desires to be able 
to comprehend how much better it might be to 
resign superfluities than to possess necessaries; 
or rather, than to possess those conveniencies, 
which, in the overrating opinion of mankind, 
are considered as necessaries. 

On leaving the Pelpponnesus, the sanguine 
leader of the Greeks visited Delphi, to inquiio 
from Apollo the event of the Persian expedition. 
The virgin priestess having declared it to be \m- 
latvful to consult the deity for some days, Alex¬ 
ander went to her, and seized her with his own 
hands, and was proceeding to drag her forcibly 
to the temple. In her way thither, after si¬ 
lently reflecting that tlie custom of the country 
had been overcome hy the king’s singular pro¬ 
cedure, she cried out: Thou art invincible, my 
“ son I** At which words he stopped her, say¬ 
ing, t That he accepted the omen, and that there 
‘ was no occasion for any further oracle.’ 
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Tliese ti'anwctions of Alexander in Greece, 
passed in a small space of time. Returned to 
his kingdom, he vigorously applied himself to 
vindicate the dignity of tl:e Macedonian sceptre. 
Every tiling prepared, he marched fiom Aniphi- 
polis in the beginning of the spring, against the 
unsubdued inhabitants of Tluace; and in ten 
days arrived at mount Hsmus. A great body 
of Thracians, to obstruct bis progress, had taken 
possession of the siunmit of a mountain com' 
manding the pass. Round their camp they had 
planted war-chariots so as to resemble an en* 
trenclunent, iutcoding to roll them down upon 
tlieir assailants. Alexander penetrating tlie stra¬ 
tagem of tlie Darbai'ians, gave orders to his sol¬ 
diers, ‘ That upon the furious advance of the cha- 

* riots, they should open to the right and left, and 
‘ thus let them pass without miscliief; and such 
‘ Macedonians as could not move in time, 
‘ should fall flat upon the ground, covering 

* themselves with their bucklers, as its impene- 
‘ tiable shell covers die tortoise.’ Thus, they 
rendeied abortive the enemy's stmtagem ,* for a 
great part of the chariots rushed through the 
avenues made for them; and those which whir¬ 
led over the Macedonians couching under tar¬ 
gets, flew with too bounding and rapid a course 
to crush by tbeir weight the individuals whom 
they touched. Thus the tempest mttled by 
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vith harmless thunder. When delivered from 
this terror, the Macedonians with eager accla¬ 
mations b^n the charge, The arclicrs from 
the right wing, advancing, galled die protruding 
tan of the Barbarians witli incessant flights of 
arrows. So that the phalanx was covered while 
it moved up to tlie summit of themountwn: 
here they bad no sooner rendered their footing 
firm, than the victory ceased to be doubtful; and 
they had meiely to drive or disperse the enemy, 
who were cither naked or but slightly armed, 
But the circumstance of not being loaded with 
accoutrements, which bad exposed the Barba¬ 
rians during the engagement, promoted their 
flight; and the gieater part escaped without dif¬ 
ficulty, being well acquainted with the country. 
About fifteen hundred men were killed; a great 
number of women and children were taken; 
and the conqueror obtained a booty which 
appeared ample, contrasted with the known 
penury of the country. He sent the plunder 
and tl\e captives of both sexes, escorted by Ly- 
sanias and Pbiiotas, to be sold in the maritime 
cities on the Euxinef. 

Having opened a passage through mount 
H«mus, he penetrated into the interior of 
Thrace. The inhabitants of that country had 
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a grove consecrated by their ancestors to Bac-* 
chus, whom they held in peculiar veneration. 
Here, vrMe Alexander was sacrificing according 
to Barbarian rites, there arose from tlie wine 
which he poured on the altar a column of flame, 
which mounting above the roctf of the temple, 
seemed aspiring to the heavens: hence the spec¬ 
tators inferred, that the kir^g’s glory was to have 
no other bounds. Ano^er prodigy countenan* 
ced' the interpretation of the preceding. In 
the country of the Odryssa, in the interior of 
Yhrace, stands the mountain Libethrus, which 
gives its name to the city renowned as the 
birth-place of Orphens: here, the statue of the 
poet, carved of cypress wood, and watched witli 
deifying attention, was observed to sw*eat pro¬ 
fusely. Witnesses of this phenomenon reported 
it to the king. Many were fearfully solicitous 
to know what it portended. Aristaiider dissi¬ 
pated their anxiety, by announcing, that the 
perspiration of the statue prefigured the ar¬ 
duous employment which the exploits of Alex¬ 
ander would create for future poets, and w|is a 
symbol of the generous heat with which so en¬ 
nobling a subject would fire them •. 

TheTriballi, a brave people, inhabit tlie re- 

* Otttiu 4hcnu Mafiarkm mUim dmula- 

cun tmoskite ihs loight, in t)K«« 

cta)*s, injore the rcpuictlton ofArisetnder, as a oaiijiiiur. 
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gion which lies beyond laount Hsenius. Syrrmis, 
tbcir king, apprized of the Macedonian expedi¬ 
tion, had fled to Peuc^, an island in the Ister, 
carrying with him all incapacitated by sex or 
age fov service in the field: the river, which 
had steep and rugged banks, availing Sp nius as 
a fortification, contributed, with theviglJancc 
and bravery witli which it was defended, to foil 
the attack of Alexander, who had few ships. 
What fleet Alexander had, he had just received 
from Byzantium*. The Mace<Ioiuaji5 were for¬ 
ced to retire, without adding the reduction of 
the island to their successes. Ir\ their approach 
to it, tliey had attacked a sepainte aimy of .the 
Triballi, and, losing scarcely fifty men, had 
* killed three thousand of the enemy. 


CHAP- XIL 

- AUxandtr's tvpedition beyond the hter against 
the Qeta. Emhasty from the Germans^fiose 
aUuince ,he acet^tts. He grafts peace to the Tri~ 
halU. Guards against commotions in Tkrace. 
H^cata a rebellion of the lU^ ians. 

.Relinquishing the attempt to reduce 

king Syrmus, Alexander turned the fury of hU 
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arms against the Get», who» on the opposite 
bank, seemed to challenge him with four thou¬ 
sand horse and ten djousand foot, drawn up in 
order of battle. He undertook this dangerous 
enterprize not so much for any useful influence 
whicli it might have on Hie war, as from a de¬ 
sire of lame, and tliat he might enjoy Hie tid- 
umpli of having effected over the largest river 
in Europe, a passage which ferocious nations 
stood armed to dispute. Having embarked as 
many cavalry, fifteen hunditd, as could be re¬ 
ceived in a few vessels collected ftoin the na¬ 
tives, who had employed them in fishing, com-, 
mercc, or piracy,—he transported four thousand 
infantiy, partly in boats obtained in the same 
way; and partly—on hides filled with straw, on 
bladdei's, and other buoyant materials, Night 
iavoured their passage, and fields of high and 
thick com masked their landing, He directed 
the foot to march through the com with trana- 
versed spears, to facilitate tlieir passage through 
it, and to promote their concealment*; the ca¬ 
valry moved in the rear, till the Macedonians 
had penetrated to the plain, when the cavalry 
advanced to the iront. The Get®, stiuck with 
terror at the unexpected appearance of their 
enemies, scarcely bore the first cliaige of the 
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cavalry; and no sooner airived the phalanx 
under Nicanor, tlian they fled in precipitate 
disorder to a town four miles distant from the 
river. Though the king did not pursue with^ 
out skirting the river, to avoid tlic danger of an 
ambush, they had barely time to escape to the 
northern desert with their wives and children, 
and such things as they could hastily transport 
on horses. 

The booty wliich they had abandoned, was 
consigned to the care of Meleager and Philip. 
In the same day,—Alexander demolished the 
town ; erected on the banks of the iscer, altars 
to Jupiter and Hercules, and to the god of tlie 
Istcr, because it bad been propitious in his pas¬ 
sage ; and retired with the army, satisfied with 
a bloodless victory. 

He was followed by messengers, as well 
from king Syrmus as from the bordering na¬ 
tions, bringing presents, and soliciting peace. 
There now, also, reached him ambassadors from 
the Celts or Germans, who inhabit the whole 
region which lies between the Adriatic gulf and 
the source of the later; rising in Germany, this 
river, in the language of that country, is called 
tire Danube. The king suppressed his astonish¬ 
ment at their large stature; and to cliastise their 
evident hau^tiness of spirit, asked them, what, 
of all things, they most dreaded? expecting 
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them to ackaowlege, that Ha victories iiad mti- 
mi dated them. But they replied, ‘That they 
‘ were not greatly afraid of any thing, unlesi it 
‘ were that the heavens might fall upon tlidr 
‘ heads; at the same time, they had a value for 
‘ tlie friendship of hrave men-’ Struck with so 
unexpected an answer, he was silent for an in¬ 
terval, or consumed the interval in whispering 
to his attendants : “ The Cel tie are au arrogant 
“ nation.” He then declared them his friends, 
and entered into that alliance which ^eae rug¬ 
ged n^ociators had come to seek*. 

He gitinted peace to Syitnus, and the na¬ 
tions bordering on the TribalU. 

Feeling that he had sufficiently asserted the 
honour of his arms in tliesc inliospitable regions, 
he turned his mind to tlie expedition against 
Pei'sia, where the prize was higher, while the 
difficulty and danger were less, His uncle, 
JVlexander of Epirus, surnamed Molossus, af¬ 
terwards reflected on liim as having directed 
his arms eastward from this motive. The king 
of Epirus, who in several se^'ere campaigns ia- 
vzdtd our rising state, while Alexander of Ma- 
cedon ^vas over-running Persia, complained of 
the inequality of their lots, observing: “ I coi> 
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“ tend with men; my nephew, with wo- 
men*” 

On his return, Alexander carried with him 
the chieftains of Thrace, and such of the inha¬ 
bitants as wcie distinguished by their riches, 
activity, or courage, lest they should attempt’ 
any innovation in his absence. He led them in 
his train under the pretext, that they were se¬ 
lected to be his companions in the Persian war. 
He knew that faction becomes a motionless hy¬ 
dra, when deprived of its heads. 

In his course homeward through the coun¬ 
tries of the Agrians and the Pjeonians, Alexan¬ 
der received intelligence of a commotion in 
Ulyria. To trace back for an interval the his¬ 
tory of Macedonia and Illyria,—When Pliilip, 
on the death of Perdiccas, assumed the govern¬ 
ment, he found part of Macedon in possession 
of the victorious Illyrians, and the remainder 
subject to a disgraceful tribute. To rescue the 
independence oF his country, Philip waited only 
till he had disposed of his other enemies, before* 
he marched an army of ten thou^d foot and 


* Tli« dAscripdoQ of the Peman amy, Infra, book ill. chap. 0. 
MOt. 7. will AleKanrUr of ^Irui ia call Jig tbuQi women. 
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six hundred horse against the Illyrians. Bar- 
dyllis, by talents and ralour, had risen from the 
obscure condition of a collier to be king of Il¬ 
lyria, a |> 03 t in which he had established himself 
by I'cmarkabie equity in pardtioning the spoil 
>vith his soldiers. This leader, now at the age 
of ninety, sensible of the extraordinary abilities 
and vigour of Philip, now in the sumrner of life, 
proposed a peace on the basis, that each party 
should retain his present possessions. Philip, 
on tlie contrary, insisted that Bardyilis should 
immediately evacuate all his conquests in hface- 
don: BavdylUs answered by advancing into the 
field: the two armies met; and, after a sangui¬ 
nary conflict, the Illyrians were, totally defeated 
ivith the loss of seven thousand men killed, 
among whom fell tljcir warlike leader*. In 
consequence of this battle, Illyria sunk into a 
province dependent on Macedon; and so re¬ 
mained, without an effort to rise*till the present 
era of Alexander's life. But Clitus, the son of 
Bardyilis, conceiving it to be a favourable mo¬ 
ment to burst from subjecdon, while Alexander 
was engaged with tlie powerful nations beyond 
tlie Is ter, pyevailed upon the Illyrians to revolt, 
and concerted an alliance with Glaucias, king, 
of die T^lantii, another Illyrian tribe, pur- 
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tiher, Clitu5 had g^ned to bis desperate purpose 
the Autariatse, who undertook to fail suddenly 
upon the Macedonians during their march. 
Langarus, king of the Agiians, who» in the 
life-time pf Philip, had corresponded with Alex¬ 
ander, lemaLced true to his interest, imparted 
what he knew of the design, and entreated 
Alexander to commit tlie management of the 
latter people to him, promising tliat the Agii- 
ans should furnish the Autariat® so much em¬ 
ployment, that, in the necessity of defending 
themselves, they would cease to think of dis¬ 
turbing the Macedonians. The king encouraged 
this young prince with high commendations of 
his fidelity j honoured him with magnificent 
presents; and, on dismissing lum, promised, 
that should Langarus perform the service which 
he had undertaken, he should leceive in mar¬ 
riage Cyna, Alexander’s sistei*, whom Philip 
had had by an Illyrian woman, and had given 
to Amyntaa. The Agriaa chief was faithful 
and successful; but died before he could be put 

• in possession of the promised reward. 

The Autariat« counteracted and reduced, 
Alexander advanced, without opposition, os fer 
as PelUoD, a town In Desaaretia, situate on the 
river Eordaicus. The Autariatse here, indeed, 

• presented a countenance as determined to give 
hiqi battle, hishing out of their fortresses with 
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every demonstration of fury: ljut they fled be¬ 
fore Alexander could commence the action* not¬ 
withstanding they had possessed themselves of 
all the advantageous posts, and of the roads 
wliich were rendered difficult by extreme nar¬ 
rowness, or dangerous by the neiglibourhood of 
wcMods. The Macedonians now met a spectacle 
to disgust and shock them: Three boys, as 
many virgins, and three black rams; all slairgh- 
tered together ; lying in a confnsed heap: The 
blood of these tire Barbwiansj incited by a hor¬ 
rible superstition, had mingled, in their cruel 
rites, as a sacrifice to the gods, in order to o?> 
ttin courage in battle: but the offended deity 
revenged tlie inhumanity and impiety of tliese 
guilty wretches, by refusing to animate them 
« %vitli courage, and by causing them to expose 
tlicir extreme cowardice. 

The king having driven them witliin their 
fortifications, proposed to confine tiiem there 
by raising an outward wall; but tlie arrival, on 
the following day, of Glaudas, chief of the 
Taulantli, witli a great force, dissipated all his 
expectations of taking the town, and obliged 
liim to plan a safe retreat Meanwhile, Philo- 
tas had been sent out witlr au escort of horse, 
to forage with tiie cattle used to transport tlie 
baggage: Alexander was now informed that 
the dctachmeut ivas in danger; for Glauciaa, 
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who liad seized the heights which surrounded 
the plain, was waiting, to fall upon it. Tlie 
king, therefore, leaving a part of his aimy in 
the camp, to prevent any sallies from the town, 
marched promptly with the rest of the troops 
to support Philotas: by this movement he inti¬ 
midated the Illyrians, and safely conducted tlje 
foragers to tlie camp. 

In his line of march, he had to provide 
against many obstacles and dangers; for tlje ri¬ 
ver, on one side, and steep and craggy heiglits, 
on the other, left so compressed^an interval for a 
joad, tliat, in places, it was difficult for four men 
to march abreast; and Glaucias had posted, on 
the overlooking hills, several companies of arch¬ 
ers and slingers, with a considerable detacliment 
of heavy-armed soldiers. This induced Alexan<ler 
to place two hundred cavaliy befoie die right, 
and as many before the left wing of the plia- 
lanx, directing both these covering parties, 
‘ To keep their spears erect till a preconcerted 

* signal \ dien to present them to the enemy, fa- 

* cing to the tight, or to the left, in the act 
‘ of making a charge.’ This stratagem kept tlie 
enemy in suspense. The phalanx, divided into 
two bodies, at the same time pressed quickly 
forward. At length, reuniting the plialanx, 
Alexander drew it up in the form of a wedge, 
and fell furiously on the Illyrian forces, who, 
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aJWSLzed at the promptitude and generalship of 
' the movement, iied hastily towards the town. 
Tlic few enemies which remained on the moun¬ 
tain which tile Rfacedonians bad thus passed, 
the hing now dislodged, and with two thou¬ 
sand Agrians and his archers tool; possession of 
the post, iu order to cover and facilitate the pas¬ 
sage of Uie phalanx over the Eordaicus. Nor 
was this unobsei ved by the enemy, who having 
watched till the completely-armed of Ales* 
ander’s force had passed tlie river, suddenly car¬ 
ried tlicir whole army towaid the mountains, to 
assail the Macetloiiian lear. But tlic king, 
who commanded these light troops in person, 
received them with undaunted fiiiuness; while 
tlie phalanx, with loud acclamations, appeared 
in motion to repass tlie river to succour their 
companions in arms ; demonstratioos which 
stmek teiTOr into the Jllyrians. Alexander, 
who had foreseen these incidents in auccession> 
had ordered his troops, on reaching the oppo¬ 
site side, to form in order of liattle, ami to ex¬ 
tend their left (which inclined toward the river 
and tlic enemy) as far as possible, in order to 
make the more formidable display. The Tau- 
lantli, led by this stratagem to expect that 
the whole army would upon them, retired 
to a small distance. Alexander, seizing the 
fipportuuity, moved with celerity to the river, 
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wiiicli he passed vnih tl^e first body; and to 
protect tliose bringing up the rear from being 
further harrassed by the enemy, be disposed 
liis engines on the bank so as to pour across 
furious discharges of missile weapons upon the 
Barhaiians; such of his troops as had already 
entered the river plying them, at the same time, 
with daj'ts and arrows. By this means forcing 
enemy to fiill back, he brought the most 
exposed of his companies over without the loss 
of an individual 

Three days afterwards, the king received in¬ 
telligence that the enemy, imputing his depar¬ 
ture Co fear, and regarding all datvger to them¬ 
selves as ceased, straggled here and there with¬ 
out order or ])recaution, having round tlieir 
camp neither breast-work nor entrenchment, 
nor advanced guards, nor centinels. Taking, 
therefore, with him, the archers and Agrians, 
and that body of Macedonians which Perdiccas 
and Csnos commanded, Alexander repassed the 
river in the night, and marched towards the 
Barbarians with incessant expedition, command¬ 
ing the rest of the army to follow. Without 
waiting the junction, a delay wliich might have 
forfeited the opportunity, he sent forward the 
light-armed soldiers; *l\en with such other for¬ 
ces as he had collected, falling himself upon the 
enemy, whom he found unarmed and half- 
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asleep, lie made a great slaughter, took a con¬ 
siderable number prisoners, and put the re¬ 
mainder to flight, pursuing them as far a$ the 
mountains of the Taulantii. CUtus, in complete 
consternation, at first took refuge in Pellion: 
but aftei wajds, distrusting either the fortiflea- 
tions 01* his troops, he burnt the town; and de¬ 
serting both tlie Autariatffi and his own lllyri-r 
ans, went to live in exile among the Taulandi, 


CHAP. XIII. 

The Thebans, (leeched a rumour that Alexander 
had been kilkd, pcrfidmisbf murder his officers 
in the Cadmea, and commence hostilities. They 
scsid ^bossies to the other states. Demostkened 
public advkc, and hidixidiial conduct. Tempo^ 
Thing policy of a venal Arcadian leader. AUx~ 
andcr's rapid march. His moderaiicn. The ob- 
stinacy of the Thebans. The city stormed and 
taken. Sufferings of the Thebons. Pindar's 
posterity among the families spat'ed andfaryour- 
ed. Anecdote f Tiniocka, 

Meanwhile. a rumour pervading Greece 
that Alexander had been killed by the Triballi, 
inspired the enemies of the Macedonian interest 
with sanguine hopes of a revolution. Men of- 
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ten draw upon themselves real calamities, by a 
propensity to believe, on the slightest authority, 
news which meets their wishes; and to mea¬ 
sures commenced on the faith of a fabrication, 
they adhere as tenaciously, as though by che¬ 
rishing an inveterate mistake, they could con- 
<]uer truth itself. 

One practisei' on crediJity was vile enough 
to affirm, that he saw the king surrounded; and 
to obviate all doubt in the auditors, he assured 
them, that the wound which he showed, he had 
received in the same action. The eagemess 
with which tlie ears of the common people of 
Greece drank this untruth, and the warmth and 
confidence with which it was circulated, occa¬ 
sioned great disasters to the city of Tliebes, 
For part of tliose citizens whom Phihp had ba¬ 
nished, being elated by it, conspired, under 
the orders of Phcenice and Prothytes, basely to 
murder the Macedonian officers attached to the 
garrison of the Cadmea; Amyntas and Timo- 
laus *, the commanders, in the midst of a walk 
which they were taking, at a distance from the 
citadel, unsuspidous of treachery, were sud¬ 
denly dispatched. The inhabitants of Thebes 
concurring with unfortunate alacrity in this ill- 
timed effort to deliver their country, blockaded 
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tlie garrison; surrounding it with a double ram¬ 
part and a moat, to exclude provisions or re¬ 
inforcements. 

Having effected tlib, the Thebans expe¬ 
dited ambassadors to all the Grecian states, en¬ 
treating assistance to recover that liberty of 
which they had been so unworthily deprived. At 
Athens,—Demosthenes, from rooted abhorrence 
of Macedonian ascendency, moved his fellow- 
citizens to send speedy succours to Thebes:— 
these were not, however, sent, because the Adie- 
nians were so intimidated by the unexpected re¬ 
turn of Alexander, that they deemed it prudent, 
first, to observe which -way fortune inclined. 
Meanwhile, Demosthenes assisted the Thebans 
from his private funds, and transmitted them a 
great supply of aims: those capable of military 
service, whom Pliilip had deprived of arms, be¬ 
ing thus equipped, closely pressed the Macedo¬ 
nian garrison in the Cadinea. 

A strong body of Peloponnesians soon col¬ 
lected at the Isthmus: to these Antipater dis- 
patdied messengers, cautioning them not to 
infringe tlie decree of united Greece, by en¬ 
tertaining overtures from Alexander’s declared 
enemies: they, however, gave audience to tlie 
Theban ambassadors. The mass of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian soldiers sympathized iu tlie feelings, 
and adopted the resolutions, of the revolted 
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state;—while As tylus, their leader, an Arcadian 
by extraction, had recourse to ambiguity and 
delay, not so much from any apprehended diffi¬ 
culty in the undertaking, as from the impulse 
of the most sordid avarice 5 calculating, from 
the urgent necessities of the TheCans, to wring 
the greater price for his assistance. He de¬ 
manded ten talents, a sum which the Thebans 
could not immediately make up; the Macedo¬ 
nian party brought him that sum, and he re¬ 
mained inactive. Thus was rendered abortive 
the expectation of tid from the Arcadians. 
Demostltenes, however, by an opportune dona¬ 
tive to anothci body of PeloponncsUna, prevent¬ 
ed them from marcliing against die Thebans. 
DemosUienes is repre5ente<l to have received 
thiec hundred talents from the Persians, to be 
disbursed in a manner calculated to undermine 
the plans, anti emliarrass the proceedings of 
Aiexander. 

A^soon as intelligence of these transactions 
could rea<^ *thc king, he marched from Pel- 
Uon with unremitting rapidity thi'ough Eordiea 
and Elymiotis; and having passed the rocks 
Strymphjea and Paryaa, on the seventh day ar¬ 
rived at Pellcnjc, a town in Tliessaly. In six 
days more he had penetrated to Bceotia; 
whence he immediately stretched to Onchestos, 
distant about six miles from Thebes. Mean- 
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while, entirely ignorant of the motions of Alex¬ 
ander, the Thebans acted with hardihood rather 
than wisdom. They did not know tliat the 
Macedoniaai army had yet passed the Pyl®; and 
with regard to tl\e king’s arrival in person, they 
treated it as altogether incredible; seriously as¬ 
serting it to be a different Alexander, a descend¬ 
ant of ^ropus, that now commanded the army. 

The king, liaving encamped near the ten^ple 
of Idlaus, before* the gate Pratis, had the mo¬ 
deration to allow the Thebans an interval to re¬ 
pent- They, instead of negociating, made a 
sally against the outposts of the Macedonians, 
killing some, and dislodging the rest of tlie 
centinels: they now closely approached tlie 
camp, when the king ordered the light-armcd 
troops to drive tliem back. On tlie following 
day, Alexander advanced his army to tl)c gate 
leading towards Attica, to be at hand to assist 
his garrison shut-up in the dta^lel; here await¬ 
ing the last resolution of the Thebans, he inti¬ 
mated his willingness to pardon them, if they 
had become rcpcntaiil. Those citizens, liow- 
ever, who avowed pacific intentions, being out¬ 
voted, were obliged to yield to tlie counsels and 
influence of the reinstated exiles, and of the 
party which had recalled the exiles; for both 
tliese, sensible tiiat there would remain to tlicin 
no hopes of safety, if the Macedonians should 
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“become masters of the town, chose rather to be 
entombed in the ruins of tlieir country, than to 
purchase its safety by their own immolation; 
and tills faction liacl drawn several chiefs*of 
Bceotian cities into their desperate confcdeiacy. 

Their consummate phrcnzy appeai'ed in this 
circumstance: — Upon Alexander’s requiring 
them to deliver up to him the autliovs of the re¬ 
bellion, on his assurance, tliat two heads should 
expiate tlie crime of tlie whole city, tliey had 
tlie auflacity to demand, on tlieir part, that 
Alexander should sunender to tliein Phi lotas 
and Antipater, his two chief favourites; at die 
same time, by a herald they made proclamation, 

‘ That if any were willing to join the Great 
‘ King*, and the Thebans, iu a league against 

* the Tyinnt, to recover the liberty of Greece, 

* they might assemble in the city of Thebes 
‘ with security.’ 

According to Ptolemy’s ori^nal narrative, 
which is contradicted by some compilations, 
Alexander still refrained from giving orders to 
etorm die town: Perdiccas—who com¬ 

manded in that part of the camp facing the 
works which the Thebans had raised to block¬ 
ade the Cadinea—without waiting for a signal 
from Alesandei*, fell furiously upon the The- 

* This title U gh'en b;»]{the Greek «uU>ore tg the Vio% ofPenuw 
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bans; OTid, forcing theit outward wall and en¬ 
trenchment, came to a close engagement with 
them: induced by his example, Amyntas, the 
son of Andromenes*, whose quarters were ad¬ 
joining, charged the enemy with his brigade in 
the same bold manner. Now concerned for tlie 
safety of liis men, who Iiad rushed precipitately 
within the Theban works, Alexander approach¬ 
ed with the main-body of his army; he took a 
position with the phalanx before the trenches, 
while the light-armed troops by his orders, 
broke through to support their companions, 

The conflict was obstinate; and Perdiccas 
being severely^ wounded in an effort to force 
tlie inward entienchment, was caitied from the 
place of action: a great part of the Cretan 
archers, with tlieir leader, £urybotas, were de¬ 
stroyed. The 'Hiebans pressed hard upon the 
Macedonians^ who, deserted by their intrepi¬ 
dity, were flying back to Alexander, pursued by 
those whom tliey had attacked. But, at hand 
stood tlie king,—with the phalanx prepared in 
order of battle: he fell upon the enemy, disor¬ 
dered and scattered by the haste with which 
they had rushed from under cover of their 
works, and totally routed them. 

Thi^'reverse plunged the Thebans into such 
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consternation, that they had not presence of 
mind to shut the gate through which tliey re¬ 
treated into the town: while part of Alexan¬ 
der’s army took advantage of that fttal erior, 
the garrison of the Cadmea sallied into tlie 
streets adjoining the dtadel. Thus \vas the 
noblest city in Greccej in one day, attacked and 
carried. Every variety of cruelty was inflicte<l 
upon this hapless community; men and women 
were piled in promiscuous slaughter. 

The infemy of this barbarity is chiefly due 
to the Phocians, the Plataans, tlie Orcliomenii, 
and the Thespians, who, as natives of the sur¬ 
rounding cities, had long regarded the superior 
power, opulence, and prosperity of Thebes, with 
impotent, unpatriotic jealousy; with morbid, in¬ 
veterate hatred. The Macedonians tempered 
vengeance by the laws of war. 

When at length the king’s proclamation ar¬ 
rested the slaughter, there had already perished 
six thousand men; the surviving Thebans were 
made prisoners, Of the number sold as slaves, 
thirty thousand had belonged to the class of 
free citizens. According to Clitarchus, the 
whole booty amounted to four hundred and 
for^ talents: others rate the produce from the 
sales of the captives at that sum. The Thessa¬ 
lians owed the Thebans a hundred talents, from 
which the king released the debtors, as his allies. 
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Alexander exempted, from tlie general cap¬ 
tivity to which tlie Thchans were doomed—-the 
ministers of the temples; those ftinilies by 
wliom he, or his father, had been entertained, 
tvlien I'esident in Thebes; and a few of the ma¬ 
gistrates and citizens who were known to liave 
been averse from the war. The victor also par¬ 
doned the posterity of Pindar *, out of venera- 
tion to that poet, who in his odes had celebrated 
king Alexander, a paternal ancestor about five 
removes in the direct line from the present king 
of Macedon; and the house which the poet had 
inhabited he preserved, by a particular iujunc- 
tion, from being fiied by his licentious soldiers. 
Tor Alexander not only cheiished contemporary 
virtue, hut highly revered tlie inemoiy of the 
departed great and good, heaping fiivours on 
their descendants. Thus, after he had ^ned 
the last victory over Darius, he transmitted a 
sham of the booty to the Crotoniates; reward¬ 
ing them, on tlie testimony of history, because 
in the invasion of Xerxes, wlien all the other 
Greek colonies despaired of Greece, they had 
sent one galley to Salamis, under the command 
of Phayllus. He likewise diffbsed a generous 
shower of gifts and honours on the Piatsans, be¬ 
cause their ancestors had bestowed their territory 
on those Greeks who fought agmstMardonius. 
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Timoclea and her kindred musfc be added to 
tite inhabitants of Thebes who received their 
liberty from the conqueror. 'This reward, and 
a reputation which stili lives with unfading 
lustre, this heroine obtained by fortitude under 
the following circumstances. A Tluacian cap¬ 
tain of cavalry in Alesandei‘'s service, after hav* 
ing violated the person of Timoclea, ordered her 
with menaces to disclose where she had hidden 
her moat valuable effects. More afflicted at the 
loss of her honour, than anxious to preserve her 
riches j this lady, pointing to a well, pretended 
to have there secured her jewels and treasures t 
he bent over its mouth with impatient and pry¬ 
ing av^ice; she loosened his footing and preci¬ 
pitated him to the bottom, whence he made 
fruitless struggles to climb, she casting stones 
upon him tall she had Icilled him. His troop 
soon afterwards seized her, and carried her be¬ 
fore Alexander. Hearing her name, the king 
inquired from her her quality, and whether she 
had committed the olfence alleged: with firm 
countenance and voice, she replied; “lam the 
“ sister of that Theagenes who lost his life for 
“ the iiber^ of Greece. Your officer I killed 
“ to revenge a degrading outrage, and to vin- 
“ dicatc my unconsenting spirit. Do you doom 
“ me to death by way of atonement? Know, 
“ that to a virtuous woman nothing is so des- 
“ picabie as life, aha such a violation: let me. 
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“ then, perish a£ soon as you please; I shall die 
“ too late, since I have survived my reputation 
“and tlie independence of my country.” Alex¬ 
ander declared, that the Thracian had been de¬ 
servedly killed, and that he would protect the 
free-born women of Thebes from similar out¬ 
rages. Witli strong expressions to Timoclea of 
esteem and approbation, he restored liberty to 
her and to her kindred, and gave them the pri- - 
vilege of departing to reside wherever' they 
pleased. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Siipentatural presagei of thifate ^ Theh€4. Dt- 
moiitiofi of its buildings, and division of its /em- 
tory. Antiquity of Thebes. AlaxoTider pre^ 
serves the . temples and publick statues. AUsy 
aiAtr alleged to have repented of the destruction 
of Thebes. Notice that Cassander, tchen he 
had rebuilt it, could not restore its greaU 
ness. Alexander demands the Athenian ora¬ 
tors : sketch of affronts rohkk had been offered 
to him. He listens to suhtnissvoe ooertures 
from the Grecian states. Seconds a citisen of 
Megara. J^istrusts'Sparta. 

The destruction of Thebes was preceded by 
several prodigies. In the temple of Ceres, wor¬ 
shipped under the name of Thesmophoros, hung 
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a cobweb which was supposed to afford indica¬ 
tions to diviners: thi'ee montlis before Alexan¬ 
der began the siege of Thebes, tliis web 
alarmed the superstitious by changing its hue 
to deep black j for it was remembered that du¬ 
ring an interval approaching the battle of Leuc- 
tra, which elevated Thebes to the summit of 
glory and prosperity, its colour had been pure 
white. Shortly before the arrival of tlie Mace¬ 
donians, the statues in the forum were seen to 
sweat; distressing cries were emitted from tlie 
lake Onchestus; the streams of the fountain 
Birce flowed with blood. These ominous de¬ 
nunciations might have alarmed these obstinate 
people, if pride had not predestined them to 
ruin. For looking fondly on the glory of tlieir 
ancestors, whose manners tliey had forsaken, 
and whose talents had not descended to them, 
tliey expected to lival them in success; precipi¬ 
tating the subversion of Thebes, their temerity 
was so extreme, that with little mow tlian ten 
thousand soldiers they felt no difficulty in de¬ 
fying au army of thirty thousand infantry and 
three thousand cavalry, veterans familiar 
with victory. 

Arbiter of the fete of Thebes, Alexander 
called a council of his allies, and referred it to 
them to considei* how they should use the ad¬ 
vantage. Among theih were the Phocians, and 
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many of the minor BtEotian states, Avhose an* 
cient disco ids with the Tliebans had brought 
upon themselves severe injuries and unfortunate 
consequences, which had not ceased to operate. 
Blind and ungenerous enemies, they deemed 
tl»t neither dieir re^*enge nor their safety 
would be complete, as long as Tliebes, should 
remain standing; their counsels were adopted; 
and the confederates decreed, that the walls and 
edidees of the place should be demoJisbed; and 
that its teiritoiy should be apportioned among 
the conquerors, at the pleasure of the king. 
Tims one day tore out of the bosom of Greece 
this august city, which had given birtli to he¬ 
roes and to gods; and which, fiom the remote 
era pointed to by tlie oracle of the ravens, liad 
subsisted eigl) t hundred years, the splendid and 
flourishing inheritance of the same race of peo¬ 
ple. To revert to limes long anterior to Alex¬ 
ander, the Bccorians, when expelled from their 
country by the Thracians and Pelasgiaus, were 
told by the oracle, ‘ Tliat after four centuries 
‘ they should recover tlieir paternal lands, and 
* that it behoved them, in the meantime, to 
‘ settle where they should see white ravens.’ 
Tiiey migrated to Arne, a town in Tliessaly, 
at which place the fugitive families were in¬ 
duced to seat themselves, by seeing a brood 
of ravens encrusted wirii a white coating of 
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gypnm*, which some boys had pixt on ia 
sport 

The buildings of Thebes were demolished to 
the sound of the flute, in the same manner as 
Athens had, sixty years bcfoi'e, been demolished 
by Lysander. The Macedonian conqueror, how* 
ever, protected the temples and otlier sacred piles, 
by a positive injunction to the workmen employ¬ 
ed in dismantling the place; and he required 
them, in the dilapidation of contiguous edifices, 
to guard with particular care against deicing or 
injuring religious structures; his natural vene¬ 
ration for the gods being stknulated a recent 
example of terrible retribution inflicted on some 

soldiers, who, while pillaging the temple of the 
Cabin, which stood before the town, were con¬ 
sumed by a sudden tempest of thunder and 
lightning, The statues elected in public sta¬ 
tions to the gods, and to eminent men, were 
also left untonched; and it ia recorded, that in 
the general consternation, when the city \vas 
taken and destroyed, some inhabitants had con¬ 
cealed pieces of gold in the drapery of those 
statues, in the Iblda of which they were found 
safe, when Caasaiider, Aptipater's son, twenty 
years after, rebuilt the tQwn. 

Alexandcr afterwards repented of hia ei^ces- 
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sive severity, when he reflected that, by the de¬ 
struction of Thebes, he had forced out one of 
the eyes of Greece*. He is represented to have 
regarded the death of Clitus, and the contu¬ 
macy of the Jrfacedoniaus, who dastardly re¬ 
fused to penetrate to the mterior of India, as 
vindictive strokes of Bacchus bn him as an in¬ 
dividual, from having blotted from among cities 
and states the place of that deity’s birtli. And. 
some writers have ascribed the king’s d^h, 
which happened after an excess in wine, to the 
resentment of Bacchus. 

Cassaiider, in rebuilding Thebes f, is consi¬ 
dered to have acted not so much from compas¬ 
sion to the exiles, as from animosity to the me¬ 
mory of Alexander, and a design to detract 
from his gloiy. But thQjigh. he restored, in 
their former extensive circuit, the walls of the 
plac^—yet he iiv v^in invited back its ancient 
manners; its primitive strength and prosperity 
never returned; the subject of calamity, and 
the ^at of decay, it lias lingered in existence to 
our days, but b now ahnost too iucousiderablc 
to be called a town. 

Tliesc transactions finished,—Alexander dis¬ 
patched a message to the Athenians, announ¬ 
cing, ‘ Tlut they must immediately deliver into 
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* bis power those orators who persisted in cx- 

* citing a seditious opposition to and that 

* if they betrayed any reluctance to part with 

* their turbulent advisers, such contumacy 

* would draw upon Athens, effects ns much 

* to be deplored as the recent disasters of The- 

* bcs.’ And he demanded, by name, those ora¬ 
tors who had displeased him. Upon this, Pho^ 
cion, to whom, on account of his exemplary 
probi^, the Athenians paid great deference, 
suggested, in the popular assembly, that it were 
ineligible to persevere in irntating the young 
and Tictorious monarch; and he exhorted those 
individuals, over whom the danger hung, to 
imitate the daughters of Leus and Hyacinthus, 
nor hesitate to resign their lives for the good of 
their country. Demosthenes, who was one of 
tlwir public men thus proposed to be immo¬ 
lated, now rose, and represented to tlie assem¬ 
bly, ‘ That the Athenians were seduced into a 
‘ mistahe, which would fatally affect them- 

* selves, if they imagined, that by surrendering 
‘ a select few, they could procure safety for tlie 

* whole community; that the Macedonians had 
‘ artfully included those persons in their pro- 

* scriptioD, whose vigilance and virtue they 
' most feared; that the qualities which might 
‘ be serviceable to the Athenians, were hateful 
' to the enemy; that when they should have 
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* swept from their posts the champions of pub- 

* lie liberty, the Macetlonians would assail the 
‘ defenceless and destitute city, as wolves rush 

* upon slieep, when their guardian dogs are re- 
‘ moved.’ 

Demostlienes had evinced inveterate antipa^ 
thy to the power and name of Macedonia by so 
many acts, as well in an individuaJ, as in a pub¬ 
lic character, that he concluded it to be now 
too late to offer terms to Alexander, or expect 
pardon. On Philip’s death he had moved the 
Athenians to build a minor temple in honour of 
Pausanias; to thank the gods by sacrifices and 
libations on the public altars; and to make Icmd 
expressions, and a conspicuous clisplay, of their 
joy. As a reason for this extravagant triumph,- 
be descanted on the infeiiovity of Alexander to 
his fatlier: sometimes terming him “ the boy;” 
sometimes coupling with his name the more 
contemptuous epithet of margiks, which, among 
tlie Greeks, was proverbially applied to a man 
insane or infatuated. Whether conupted by the 
Persian gold, or proof against its influence, he 
had been tlie incendiary of ^most all the wars 
which the Greeks had waged against Philip and 
his son. He had—quite recently—instigated 
Attains, Alexander s implacable enemy, to arm 
a tUvision of the hlacedonians against their 
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king, by encouraging AtUlus to expect tlie al¬ 
liance of the Athenians. 

The city of Athens, itself, had carried the 
practice of insult to extremity, by dashing 
from their pedestals Philip’s statues, and con- 
vertiag the materials to the most opprobrious 
uses; the ignorant rabble, forgetful of the past, 
and regardless of the future, promptly acted all 
the indignities which a few who abused the in¬ 
fluence of popularity designed. The last oifence 
of the Athenians, and which highly incensed 
the successor of Philip, was their having enter* 
tuned—in defiance of his edict—the Theban 
citizens, who escaped from the ruins of their 
country: The consideration and dis tine tion with 
which these were treated, seemed to proceed less 
from humane sympathy for the fugitives, than 
from ostentatious opposition to the conqueior: 
The annual solemn mysteries, which the Atlie- 
nians were accustomed to celebrate in honour 
of Bacchus, they omitted at this conjuncture, 
out of concern for the misfortunes of Thebes, 
or for the success of Alexander. 

The king, whose mind was intensely turn¬ 
ed to the expedition against Persia, was disposed 
to conciliation rather than vengeance. Where¬ 
fore, when Demades (who had received marks 
of fevour from Philip) appeared as the bearer, 
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from tlie Athenians, of submissive propositions* 
accompanied with a copy of their decree f^r 
trying the orators accused —Alexander met 
their compromise by waving bis denunciation 
against Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and other speak¬ 
ers, provided Charidemus was banished. Chari- 
demus sought an asylum among the Persians. 
Many other considerable persons, who felt 
towards the king rooted animosity, yet feared 
bis persecution, left the city and lepaired to bis 
enemies. These emigrations multiplied the ob¬ 
stacles to be encountered by the Macedonians 
in tlie invasion of Asia. 

Shortly afterwards, Alexander reduced the 
Lcucadiaus, who were elated to defiance by a 
confi<lence in the impregnable situation of their 
town, and in tlieir store of provisions, which 
they conceived would outlast the longest siege;, 
but the first operation of Alexander was to as¬ 
sail and take the forts lying round it,—permit¬ 
ting the citizens and soldiers, expelled from 
those places, to pass into Leucadia, where the 
inhabitants, thus augmented to a vast multi¬ 
tude, soon exhausted the magazines. 

There now remained no state in Greece, 
which—when it reflected on the overthrow of 
the Thebans; (whose heavy-armed soldiers bad 
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from the earliest times been held in high rept> 
tation;) or on the reduction of Leucadia—could 
continue to rely on its anny or on its fortifi* 
cations. 

The impression that Alexander was irie- 
sistible, drew from the Peloponnesus scveinl 
trains of ambassadors, to congratulate him on 
his having finished the war against the Barba¬ 
rians, and on his having chastised tlie rash inso¬ 
lence of a portion of Greece. The Arcadians, 
who had been in motion, preparing to assist tlie 
Thebans, atoned to the conqueror, by declaring 
that they had sentenced to deatli the leaders in 
their extravagant proceedings. The Elei al¬ 
leged, that, if they had recalled particular jn- 
divi duals from banishment, it was under a per¬ 
suasion that those individuals were personally 
agreeable to Alexander. Tlie ^tolians express¬ 
ed their repentance, that tliey had been impli¬ 
cated in a ferment, which spi'ead like a conta¬ 
gion over so gicat a part of Greece. The ad¬ 
dress of the Megarcans had . the pleasant effect 
of exciting smiles in the king and his attend¬ 
ants, by the new and questionable distinction 
which they proposed to confer on him; their 
deputies gravely announced, ‘ That his henevo- 
‘ lent intentions and actual benefits to the 
‘ Greeks, had induced the Megarcans to decree 
‘ him the fieedoin of tlieir city.' This lost 
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raucli of its apparent aljsurdity, when they pro* 
cceded to state, that tliey Iiad never gianted 
that honour to any, except Hercules: and the 
king, with, an air of satisfaction, consented to 
be eniollcd a free citizen of Megara- 

To the addresses from the rest,, he replied, 

‘ That he had nothing more at heart than tlie 
‘ tranquillity and security of Gieece; and that 
‘ provided they refrained from sedition in fu* 

‘ ture, he readily forgave the past* 

He harboured a great distmat of the inten¬ 
tions of Sparta. As a check upon her, he, 
therefore, reinstated the sons of Philiades, on 
whom he could depend, in posts of coininand 
and auUiori^ in tlie capital of the neighbour¬ 
ing republic, Messenia, whence they had been 
expelled. Of Pclene, a town belonging to 
the Acheans, he promoted Chreron to be go¬ 
vernor; and he placed imlividuaU as com¬ 
pletely devoted to him, over Sicyon and other 
cities, in order that tliey might penetrate 
the counsels, and give him information of the 
movements, of the principal Pclopouueslan 
state. 

A few months sufficed for the performance of 
sucli a number of things of magnitmlg: in that 
short space Alexander terminated a difficult an<l 
complex ^var, with more ease than another 
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would liave prepared to enter upon it. Ilia 
conquest he attributed to celerity in execution: 
to an inquirer respecting the means by which 
be had subdued Greece, be answered/ “ by de- 
laying nothing.” 
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TliE BATTLE OF THE GRAmcUS. THE STEGK OF 
MILETUS AKD ItAllCARNASSDS. 


CHAP. L 

SJcetch of the Persian ^nasty, ascending from 
Darius to Cyrus. Terror of the Persians ««- 
der the impending ejpedition of Philip succeeded 
by TTumentary contempt for Alexander. Now 
awed by his'distant victorUst they prepare mea¬ 
sures of dfenccy and hirejfty thousand Greeks. 
Description if moimt Ida. Operations tf 
Memnon, Parmenio, and Colas. 

At this ^me the sceptre of the Persian empire 
was wielded hy Darius CodamaiuiuSj who had 
obtained it by tlie influence of Bagoas, an Egyp¬ 
tian eunuch, a short time previously to the death 
of Philip. Tbc same Bagoas, a courtier and 
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niioister as perfidious aud atrocious as ever 
abused the confidence of a sovereign^ had suc> 
cessively poisoned the tu^o preceding kings, 
Ochus and his youngest son Aises, whom he 
had elevated to sovereign p ower as sin cc rai sed 
Codomannus; and the traitoi made a merit of 
transferring the cixrwn to princes to whom the 
hope of completely directing diem was his only 
attachment. At the same time, as the direct 
line from Artaxerxes Mnemon was entirely ex¬ 
tinct, and as' Darius Codomannus had sprung 
from a collateral branch of the family—being 
the sou of Arsanes, whose father Ostanes was 
the uncle of Ochus—he was not considered by 
the people as reigning without a tide. With 
the army he had an established cliaracter, from 
having killed, in the war of Ochus against die 
Cadusti, a fierce and powerful champion of the 
enemy, who had defied the bravest of the Per- 
sialiLs to single combat. Wliile a subject, lie 

Called Codomannus, a name which, accord¬ 
ing to die Persian custom, he resigned when he 
Stepped on the throne, .assuming that of Darius. 
He was the twell^'* of the monarchs wlio 

Sic i condicore regQi Cjro 4id0iai imp«rio PenorozB preAiiL 
i* by (he wistuice of eerenl modem 

vnten and cHivrf&logisti, who have <letecM<i inaccuracies, end re- 
veedied emissiooh la eome of (be encieat whCen n efer red <o m ac^ 
iboriUtt by Freuisbenuus. 
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reigned from Cyrus, rcjecdng from the scries 
the usurper, Smerdis Magus. Ochus, the tentli 
in order, >vaa the son of Artaxeries Mnemon, 
who was the son of Daiius Nothus. This last- 
named Darius, and Sogdian, whom he de¬ 
throned and succeeded, aud Xerxes II. whom 
Sogdian dethroned and succeeded, Wei's all bro- 
theis. Their father, Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
the fifth legitimate possessor of the crown, wjis 
the son of Xerxes I. who was the son of Darius. 
The latter, whose father was Hystaspes, a Persian 
satrap, thus obtmned the tlirone. Eight months 
after tJie death of Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, 
—it was discovered that tire line of the founder 
of the empire was ended, and that the reigning 
Smerdis, (the Magus,) who personated a son of 
Cyrus, was an impostor. Darius and six Per- 
siaiy nobles, after they had destroyed the 
gus, agreed that the throne, .now entirely va¬ 
cant, should be filled by one of themselves; and 
that, when they liad assembled on the following 
morning, he whose horse first ueighed shoukl^ 
be saluted kingj a mode of election whidt 
might be intended as an appeal to the indu- 
eiico of the sun. The artifice of the sciwant 
of Darius, by which he caused his master’s 
lioise Co neigh in the moment of arriving at 
the appointed place, need not he related; 
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for the story is trite in Rome even with the 
grooms. 

The execrable traitor* Bagoas, sometime af¬ 
ter he had raised Darius, tlie contemporary of 
Alexander, to the throne, prepaxed to poison him 
also; hut the Persian monarcii discovered this 
last perfidy of Bagoas, and forced him to de¬ 
stroy his own life, by drinking the Cup which 
he had offered to the king. 

Under Cyrus and his successors tlie Pei's ian 
affeirs had flourished fbr a space of nearly two 
hundred and thirty years; advancing in a tenor 
of equable prosperity, while the body of the 
nation, unacqimnted with voluptuous refine¬ 
ments, persevered in seeking wealth by useful 
labour, or fought gallantly for liberty and glory. 
In the course of time, when tliey had reaped, 
and after they had amassed a store of the fruits 
of virtue, they discontinued the cultivation of 
it, owing their safety less to their own bravery, 
than to the reputation which had devolved 
upon them through the vigor of their ancestors: 
in their declining state, they had procured long 
respites from invasion by the lavish distribution 
of money, a resource which had often succeeded 
against the Greeks when they could not rely 
upon their arms. 

When, a short time previous to the present 
conjuncture, they had found that their gold was 
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ineffectually opposed to the politic and martial 
PuiLtP *, and that on the obstruction and de- 
rangcment of this piece of macliinery, they lud 
to depend upon their own efforts, so debauclied 
weie tlieir minds, their resolution so unnerved 
by effeminate habits, tliat tliey coidd not sup¬ 
port themselves under the first sliock of declin¬ 
ing fortune. Penury, thougli a rugged attend¬ 
ant, commonly stimulates ingenuity and effort; 
Luxury, the courtly parasite of affluence, fre- 
fjuently diffuses languor and imbecility over both 
body and mind. At the end of Pliilip’s reign, 
his pi'Cparatjons, and his name, had agitated the 
Persians with terror; wheir the unworthy de¬ 
scendants of the conquerors of Babylon lieard 
of Philip’s sudden death, their alarm and awe 
■were succeeded by contempt for Alexander’s 
you til ; they iina^ned that tlie new king would 
be satisfied, if be wem suffered to walk up and 
down Pella unmolested. But receiving, day af¬ 
ter day, intelligence of his campwgns and vic¬ 
tories, 'they began to dread the juvenile com¬ 
mander whom they had despised^ and accord- - 
jogly, with extreme solicitude, made prepara¬ 
tions to encounter a fierce and decisive, or 

* A» (liMe r«fleceion» we not purel; BrguraeotKiv«, bat art u>> 
t«n|3erBe<l wiili aJIusiofu t> che hi&tory of ibe period, the writer 
<lecans ii ueeeseary to iousute, that he bu not iaplbtly fvUowei 
Fr^sheroius. 
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support a protracted war. Taught by experi¬ 
ence in former struggles, tliat the Asiatic troops 
were inferior to the European, they dispersed 
over Greece agents coimnissioned to hire into 
the Persian service fifty thousand of the finest 
of the Grecian youth. Of this large body of 
mercenaries the command was entrusted to 
Memnon the Rhodian, whose approved fidelity 
and bmvery recommended him to the Persian 
government, Meuinon was ordeied to make 
himself master of Cysicus. Marching <lili» 
gently thitlier through that part of Phrygia 
which adjoins the Treads or the territory of an¬ 
cient Troy, he came to mount Ida, a place dis¬ 
tinguished in the writings of natural historians, 
and immortalized by the poets. Its name is 
derived from an agreeable feature in its scenery, 
for the ancients were accustomed to bestow tlio 
appellation Ida on any place richly planted \v'ith 
trees. This mountain pierces the clouds \rith a 
loftier summit than any other in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Hellespont. Midway up it, tliere 
IS a cave, celebrated with religious veneration 
in the hymns of the Greeks; it is said to have 
been the sequestered haunt in which the Trojan , 
arbiter of the beauty of the rival goddesses com- 
pai'ed their unveiled charms^ and to have been 
the birth-place of the Idean Dactyles, who, by 
the instruction of Cybclc, or the Great Mother, 
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dbcovcrcd uses of ivoD,—as bewficial in 
service of labour and art^ as pernicious wbffu tiie 
instrument of the hateful passions. The mouiir' 
tain is reported to be tbe scat of e^traordiiaary 
phenomena: at the rise of the dog-star its base 
is ruffled by boisterous winds,—wliile on, the 
summit the aiir is serene, and inspires serenity: 
A still more remarkable peculiarity is* that while 
night yet hovers over a great part of the earth, 
the sun is visible from meunt Ida, not in the 
form of a globe, but greatly expanded* and ap¬ 
parently divided into dfednet bodies of fire* 
embracing both sides of tbe mountdn, till they 
meet in one on the eastern side, by the gradual 
reunion of the particles of Kght: at the ap¬ 
proach of dawn its dimensions do not exceed 
an acre; and soon afterwards, having recovered, 
by gentle contractions, its accustomed site and 
figure, it proceeds on its appwnted course. • To 
venture my own opinion of this phenwnenoo, I 
attribute it to an optical delusion, of which, a 
local mass of air, condeosed and rendered im- 
pellucid by the nocturnal cold; is tlie medimft 
and the cause; and till the nebulous vapoiirs 
are dissipated by a current of wind, or Absolved 
by a fiood of heat, the image of the lisiug sun, 
seen tbrougli th«n, appears imperfect and di¬ 
lated; for innumerable rays meeting with con¬ 
gealed obstructions in the aerial fluid, shoot in 
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new directions with augmented bnghtness, as 
reflected from, a mirror: but as soon as the at¬ 
mosphere, restored to a transparent state, allows 
the beams of day to be transmitted freely, the 
sun assumes his ordinary appearance. 

The territory of Cyricus reaches from the 
foot of mount Ida to the Propontis. The town 
is seated on an island of moderate extent, com¬ 
municating with the continent by two bridges. 
These were thrown over the channel by Alex¬ 
ander, sometime after tiie expedition of Mem- 
nottt that general carried his mercenaiy Greeks 
over in ships. By bis unexpected inroad he 
did not intimidate the Cyzicenians into submis¬ 
sion ; the inhabitants of the town made a vigo¬ 
rous defence: The Persian partisan was forced 
to retire; but he carried off a considerable booty 
from the sunounding country. 

During the same interval the Macedonian 
generals were not inactive. Parra enio took 
Grynium, a town in ,£olia, and consigned the 
inhabitants to sUveiy. Aftenvards having 
passed over the Caicus, he besieged tlie strong 
and opulent Pitane: that city had two ports 
conveniently open to relief from Europe; and 
tile seasonable arrival of Memnon to succour 
the place, obliged Parmenio to raise the siege. 

Calas, with a smdl body of hfacedonians, 
assisted by a considerable mercenary force, in*; 
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vaded the Troad; where, ia a rencounter with 
the Persian 8,'be found his limited army unequal 
to a contest with their multitudes, fie retired 
to Rhcctium. 


CHAP. 11. 

Alej^andcr coiwhices Antipatev and Parmcnio 
the expediency of an immediate usvatton of Per^ 
eia. The pryparathns are completed- Public 
festivities. 

In tlie meantime, Alexander, who, on the set- 
tlemeut of the afi^rs of Greece, liad retumecl to 
Macedou, was deliberating with his ministers' 
respecting tlie anangements and transactions 
necessary to be put in train, or maturerl, previ¬ 
ously to (.itering upon so difficult a \var. An- 
tipatcr and Paxmenio, whom talents and expe¬ 
rience and consideration in the state qualified 
to be his leading advisers, urgently entjeateri,' 
‘ That be would forbear to expose the welt^re^ 
^ of thc« empire, while tliat should continue to 

* rest on the life of an individual, to tlje con- 

* tingeircies of perfidious fortune.’ They le- 
commended, * Tluthe should, in the first place, 

* n^aiT^', in order to raise heirs to his greatness, 
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* and that whea thi^ necessary foundadon for 
‘ the traB^>iUity and security of the country 
' was iud, efforts to enlarge his dominions 

* would be well-timed.* 

There was not surviving any inheritor of Phi¬ 
lip’s hlood, besides Alexander, that was worthy of 
the empire; Olympias had destroyed all Cleo¬ 
patra's issue; and Aridcusj on account of the 
abject extraction of liis inodier, and tlie frail¬ 
ty of his intellect, was regarded as a person 
that would sully tlic splendour of the Mace¬ 
donian throne. Alexander, however, impa¬ 
tient to distinguish himself, would entertain no 
proposals which were not directed to war, and 
the glory whicli results from victory: where¬ 
fore, he thus replied to the peaceable sugges- 
^ons of his counsellors: Like men of probity, 
“ and patriots, you anxiously weigh the differ- 
** ent beajings of an enterprize, which may 
" greatly benefit or depress your country. It 
cannot be denied, that the task which we are 
** undertaking is arduous; nor that, if we en- 
** gage in it rashly, and the event should be ad- 
** verse, a late repentance can atfbrd no remedy. 
** For before we unfurl our sails to the wind, it 
** remains with us to deliberate whether we 
** will pursue fortune and our voyage, or re- 
znaivL in harbour; but when we have once 

* committed ourselves to the winds and waves, 
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our success must (lq>en<l on their fluctua- 
** tions. I therefore have listened without dis- 
“ approbation to your opinion, though it is at 
variance with my decision: I commend your 
“ sincerity, and I entreat that you will, in our 
“ future subjects of debate, al^rays use the same 
“ plmness. If there be any worthy of the title 
** of the FRIENDS OF THE KINO, they are those 
who in tlicir advice do not so much consider 
how to procure his favour, as how to promote 
his interest and glory. The counsellor who 
** recommends a course different fiom what he 
would take himself, does not assist to form a 
“ decision, but deludes. 

To unfold to you tlie reasons urging me 
to immediate action,—I am convinced tint 
“ nothing will leas conduce to promote the suc- 
“ cess of my ^ms, than delay. What! having 
** chastised all the Barbarians round the fion- 
tiers of Jfacedonia, and having allayed the 
commotions and secured the alliance of 
‘‘ Greece, sliall we suffer a brave and victorr- 
“ ous army to melt away in idleness? Shall we 
“ not ratlier lead our soldiers into the rich prd- 
“ vmces of Asia, possessions already seized by 
their desires and their hopes; with swift an- 
ticipatior^, they nfle Persia, as a reward for 
their long services aud brilliant exploits under 
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" our father, and for their three years of toil and 
** enterprize since. 

“ Darius, so lecently seated on the Persian 
“ throne, has, by destroying Bagoas, by whom 
" he was elevated to the sovereignty, excited 
in his people a suspicion of his being botli 
** cruel and ungrateful, vicious qualities whicli 
must generate, in the best subjects, aversion 
from their rulers, and render them indisposed 
to obedience, if not openly refi'actory. Shall 
we sit supine till he has established his au* 
*' thoiity, and having secured ihe internal peace 
“ of his kingdom, shall transfer the war into the 
“ heart of Macedon r The great advantages to 
be reaped by celerity, will, if we rerfiain inao 
“ tive, redound to tlic enemy. 

“ The first hold on the inclination of po 
“ tentatea who are third parties, is of great mo- 
“ ment in affairs of this nature ; and tkai awaits 
the power who is active enough to seize it: 
for no state is backward to court the most 
“ formidable; but he will be reputed the most 
formidable who inflicts the blow of invasion, 
not he who receives it. Besides, how will 
“ our character be sullied, if we disappoint the 
hopes of the Greeks, who, notwithstanding 
*< our youth, have awarded us tliaC honour, 
** which that great commander, our father, en- 
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“ circled by multiplied trophies, gained by eid- 
“ ti'aordinary qualities, did not receive till a 
“ short time before his death! Nor did the 
“ council of the Aniphictyons decree us the so- 
vereign command, in order that we might, in 
“ our palace at Pella, sink into indolence and 
pleasure, unmoved at the affi'onts formerly 
“ and lecehtiy offered to the Grecian name; 
“ but that wc should severely revenge injuria 
“ perpetrated against us, in the height of Per- 
» sian arrogance and wickedness. Wliat shall 
I say of the Greek colonies, which, diffused 
“ over* Asia, labour under a calamitous servi- 
“ tude imposed upon them by the licentious 
Barbarians? You, my friends, heard tbe en- 
“ treaties and arguments witli wluch Dius* the 
“ Ephesian lately pleaded their cause. As soon 
“ as tbe Asiatic Greeks see our standard, they 
“ will rally round it, eagerly braving whatever 
“ danger may attend the enterpiize of uniting 
“ with their champions and deliverers against 
“ the Persian tyrant and his satraps. 

“ Bat why, as if equally forgetful of the 
character of ourselves aud of our enemies, 
should we look 'around for assistance' iti 
“ making war upon a people whom to conquer 
“ by degrees, and not at one decisive stroke. 
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“ would reflect dbgrace upon us ratlier than 
“ preceding age, a small body of' 

** Lacffidemoniaus advancing into Asia, found 
*' no effective opposition from tlie immense ai- 
mies of the enemy; tlie Pei sians either quiet- 
“ iy suffering Phrygia, Lydia, and Paplilagonia, 
“ to be overrun and plundered, or meeting, 
when they resisted, defeat and sUaghtei', 
even to the satiety of tlie invaders: till the 
“ lecal of AgesUaus with Ins troops, on account 
** of some commotions in Greece, gave to the 
« treraWing Asiatics, at a moment whea they 
were too distract^ to use their resources, 
“ time to recover from tlieir consummate ter- 
TOT. You know, thati a few years before the 
“ Spartan expedition, ten thousand Greeks, 
“ witliout leaders, and without provisions, 
“ opened with the sword a passage into their 
“ own coxintry, from the interior of tlic Per- 
“ sian empire, through a line of nations armed 
“ to annoy them, in addition to the whole army 
“ of Artaxerxes, which, when the Greeks com- 
“ menced their retreat, had surrounded them; 
“ and which, pursuing or intercepting them 
“ during a great proportion of their march, 
“ were defeated and put to flight as often as 
“ the Greeks were forced to engage. Shall we, 
“ then, who have vanquished the whole of 
“ Greece, who have disciplined it to our ser- 
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“ vice by so many victories, who command 
‘‘ the bravest of her surviving soldiers in o»rr 
‘‘ camps; sliaJI we shrink from a war with 
“ Asia, after having conqueitd tl.e illushious 
nation of Greece, of which a province could 
“ send out a force able to inflict on Asia such a 
“ series of shameful defeats 

These arguments of Alexander, interspersed 
with others to the same eflect, so convinced his* 
ministers and generals, that they were won de^ 
cidedly to his opinion. Even Parmenio, who 
had been the strongest advocate for postponing, 
perceived tl\e necessity of accelerating, the war, 
and exhorted Alexander not to tolerarte any de¬ 
lay in the officers who were to conduct the pre¬ 
parations. The king’s whole mind was now oc^ 
cupied by arrangements for invading Persia. 

Having every thing matured, he, at Dium, 
a dty of Macedonia, offered a splendid course 
of sacrifices to Jupiter Olympius, conforming hk 
this solemnity to an institution of king Arche- 
laus, who succeeded Pei diccas, theW of Alex¬ 
ander. In honour of the Muses, aa the disposers 
of feme, the leader of the Greeks and Macedo¬ 
nians next exhibited theatrical spectacles, which 
continued nine days. He concluded these festivi¬ 
ties by a magnificent banquet, to his friends, his 
generals, and the Hellenic deputies, given in a 
tent which contained a hundred couches: at 
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the same time, feasting his soldiers in a body, 
lie ordered, with otlier viands, part of the vie- 
tims oifei'ed in the sacrifices to be distributed 
among them, that this day, which ivas dedi¬ 
cated to enjoyment, might be giatefolly maiked 
by auspicious omens of the approach lug ^vz7. 


CHAP, iir 

Ihrce of the army 'which Alexarukr conducted inte 
Asia: and of that which he left wiih Antipater 
in Macedon. He dietrihuiee his riches among 
his friends. State f the public treasury. 
Course of the feet and army f'om the lake 
Ccrcinites to Sesfos. The king detacher Far- 
menio to Abydos; visits Ekus; sails to Si- 
gtum. 

At the commencement of tlie spring, Alexan¬ 
der passed witli his collected forces into Asia. 
His aimy was formidable by its discipline and 
valour, rather than by its numbers. The ad¬ 
vanced guard, under Cassander, consisted of 
nine hundred Thracians and Pseonians*. The 
radn body, which was commanded by Par- 
menio, consisted of thirty thousand infantry; 
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of whom thirteen thousand were Macedonians; 
twelve thousand, confederated Greeks; and five 
tliousand, mercenaries. In the rear of the re¬ 
gular infantry, followed five thousand Illyrians, 
Thracians, and TiibaJli; with one thousand, 
Agrian archers. The whole cavalry attached 
to the aiTuy amounted to four thousand two 
hundred: comprising one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred Macedonians, led by Philotas; as many 
Thessalians, under the orders of Galas; and six 
hundred confederated Greeks, over whom the 
king had placed Erigyus. 

With this army, transporting with it provi¬ 
sion only for thirty days, Alexander hesitated 
not to march against an infinite number of Bar¬ 
barians ; relying on the martial cliaracter of his 
men, veterans long familiar with conquest, pos¬ 
sessing that vigor, courage, attention to their 
commanders, and superior management of their 
weapons, which rendered them thore than a 
counterpoise to any armed multitude, however 
numerous. 

To Antipater, with whom the king left 
twelve thousand infantry and fifteen hundred 
cavaliy, he entrusted the government of Ma- 
cedon, and the management of Greece; and he 
enjoined his lieutenant to let the levy of re¬ 
cruits in Europe he constantly proceeding, ia 
order to sustain the numerical strength of tht 
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forcig;n and domestic army, against the at¬ 
tenuations of battle and tlic waste of mor* 
tality. 

Before he had embarked his forces* Alex¬ 
ander distributed among his immediate friends 
the property which belonged to him as an indi¬ 
vidual ; without i'etainiag any possession or re¬ 
source which he could alienate witliout injury 
to the regal dignity or the public service. ' Per- 
diccas declined accepting a princely gift of land, 
beg^g Alexander to inform him, ‘ What he 
* would have left for himself ?’ The king answer¬ 
ed: “ Hopes.” Pcrdiccas rejoined: We shall 
“ be satisfied to partake of themy fighting under 
" your auspices.” A amall number of com¬ 
manders imitated the example of Perdiccas; it 
did not iniluence the majority. Afterwards, 
Alexander was asked: “ Where, 0 king! have 
** you any treasures r” He replied: In the 

hands of my fiiends,” When it is consi¬ 
dered, that he was staking empire and existence 
upon one cast of fortune’s die,—without attri¬ 
buting to lum selfish motives, he may be justi¬ 
fied to the selfish, as not having absurdly dis¬ 
posed of his riches; for, by victory, he would 
acquire treasures incomparably greater;—defeat 
would force him to resign what be liad, less 
gracefully; meanwhile, he had engaged the 
clieeiful attachment of liis officers: nor could 
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any iimncdiate inconvenience attend the gift of 
farms and estates from ■which no revenue ■would 
be remitted till a lemote day. 

The money belonging to the state the king 
set-apai t for the service of the war, and he dis¬ 
pensed it ■with economy proportioned to the 
smallness of the store. When Philip died, the 
treasures in the publick coffers scarcely amount¬ 
ed to sixty talents of cpined money, with a few 
vases of silvtr and gold; whereas the debts due 
from the government were neatly five hundred 
talents. Notwithstanding the late king had 
greatly augmented the revenue of Macedon, 
and so improved the mines at Philippi*, tliat 
they yielded annually a thousand talents; yet 
from the draining effect of successive wars, the 
magnificent presents whicli it was a branch of 
- his policy to make, and the expensive works 
and edifices which be repaired, restored, or 
founded, he left the publick treasury quite ex^ 
hausted- Tire anecdote of the cup f forcibly 
illustrates how very trivial were the funds which 
Philip had inlieiited: yet hb son—after having 
augmented the public debt by taking up on 
loan eight hundred talents, of which scarcely a 
tenth part remained undiabursed—now chal¬ 
lenges and provokes to the field the whole force 
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of the king of Persia, who had five thousand ta¬ 
lents of gold aa for a pillow, and three thousand 
talents of silver as for a footstool, deposited in 
cabinets under the head and foot of his bed. Of 
the Persian empire, the levenue paid in money • 
was es^mated at fourteen thousand five hun¬ 
dred and sixty Eubceic talents; [^3,27d,000;] 
the taxes paid in kind cannot now be esti¬ 
mated f. 

Alexander’s navy and transports Jay in the 
lake Cercinites, so named from the nmghbouring 
mountdn. While the line of mar ch to Persia 
being crossed by the sea, made it indispensable 
—the maritime cities to be besieged, made it 
elig^blo—to have a Qeet attendant on the inva¬ 
ding army; besides, at several places on the 
way to the Hellespont circuitous marches might 
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t ConvQfUe iaeo i&ODe/, or consumed a they wore deiivond, die 
COUtiibutMikS friMc diSorenr disrrkto were charged co supply pw^ 
rakr braoebes of espeadiisre. Th us, was funisbed (be kir^s ward¬ 
robe, tbe furniture of bis palaces, and viaudi for ehe court and lionso- 
ho]d. Pwsa^ 10 Cicero fm Vcrrenk, S B. c. SS.] and Plato [AlciL. 
1. P. 19S. ] show plaisly, thst the kings of Perw were accustomed 
tc pva panicolar cities to tJ)«ir queens to 6sd them In girdles; 
odters, to find ()iem in necklaces; others, ia sboes/ From every 
Mtbor nbc has treated of the a^rs of Persia, it further appeaxs, 
that the mccarcb aa^gned to iodlTiduals wliom lie was de^cus to 
faoi)our, paiticalar cities to find them in bread—, wlc^*, meat—> 
fisb—, la this msuner ArCeserses eoCenained and dsstlnguisbed 
Tbemistocles, as we leam from Floiarcb and Ibocydidea. 
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be avoided by embarking the troops on a short 
passage. 

Alexander set sail from the lake Cercinites 
to the sound of flutes, in a concert led by Tlrao- 
theus; his troops expressing the highest ardour, 
confident of seizing the riches of the Barbarians. 
In this manner the king was wafted across the 
lake, and down the coujse of the Strymon. Af¬ 
ter having touched at AmphipoJis, he proceeded 
to tlie mouth of the river. Having debarked on 
tire Eastern bank, lie passed on the side of 
mount Pangsus, and entered the road which 
leads to Abdera and Maronea. Tlie Macedonian 
leader marched close to the windiirg shore, to 
be at hand to assist his fleet, which sailed a pa¬ 
rallel course, should the enemy attack it The 
Pe«iaii monarch possessed or directed a power¬ 
ful navy, including ships from Cyprus and Phee- 
nicia, manned with expci t rowers and mariners 
inured to the sea. Macedon, having but lately 
become a naval power, did not abound with 
ships; and the allies had furnished vessels scan¬ 
tily and reluctantly. Even the Athenians, when 
^plicd to for their quota of galUes, [triremes,] 
sent but twenty; their orators dissuading them 
from entrusting a great proportion of their na¬ 
vy with Alexander, lest it should be directed 
against themselvcs- 

From Maronea the king marched to tlie river 
Hebmsi having gained its Eastern bank with- 
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out much difficulty, he advanced to Psetica, a 
province of Tlirace. Thence having proceeded 
over the river Melas, lie on the twentietli day 
from moving on the expeclition, readied Sestos, 
a town of the Chersonesus, at the extremity of 
the European continent, and overlooking the 
Hellespont, 

Here, the coast of Thrace nearly touches Asia 
as it does towards the South-East at the Thra¬ 
cian Bosphorus. The Propontis, compressed at 
each end, greatly expands near the coast of By- 
thinia. Below Bytiiiuia lie Phrygia and Mysia; 
adjoining those, hut remote from tlie Propontis 
and the jEgean, is ancient Lydia. The interior 
regions of Asia, [Asia Minor,] extensive, and 
celebrated for fertile tracto and opulent cities, 
are inhabited by various nations. The western 
coast at tlic upper part facing Tlirace, is posses¬ 
sed by the Hellespontians; cantiguous- is the 
ruined seat of the Trojans, universally known 
by their misfortunes. Beneath these, .^olis 
and Ionia occupy, on one side, a long mean¬ 
dering line of shore; and are bounded, on the 
otJier, by Lydia. More southward are the 
countries of Cana and Doris, of whidi tiie in¬ 
land tracts are extensive, notwithatao ding both 
countries, with their peuinsukr arms, are nearly 
embraced by the sea. Westward, are the no¬ 
ble islands, ^olic Lesbos, Ionian Chius and Sa¬ 
mos, and Doric Rliodus, with several others ce- 
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lebratfid by the Greek writers. The populons 
colonics of the Greeks on this coast subsist at 
this tlay, though even in Alexander’s time they 
had lost their ancient liberty, having become 
subject to the king of Persia and his satraps. 

From Sestos the Macedonian leader detach^ 
eel the greater part of his army to Abydos on 
the opposite shore, under tlic conduct of Par- 
men io, with whom he left one hundred and 
sixty gallies, and several transports. The king 
proceeded with the remainder of the troops to 
Eleus, at which place was still preserved the 
tomb dedicated to the memoiy of Protesilaus, 
buried theK during the Tiojan war. Tlie tomb 
was encircle<l by a grove of elms, celebrated, in 
the heroics of Philostratus, for two astonishing 
devia^ons from the laws of vegetation; on tliose 
branches which grow towards Jliutn, leaves 
spring every morning, and immediately fall off, 
while tlie opposite arms of the tree are clotlied 
with cver-green foliage; the leaves prematmcly 
deciduous are iroagi^ned to be emblematic of the 
fate of the hero, who, in tlie Dardanian expedi¬ 
tion of the Greeks, fell, iji the flower of his age, 
the first victim of that wai*. Alexander offered 
sacrifices for the dead: and implored heaven to 
grant him better fortune when he should land 
on the hostile shore. From Eleus he sailed to 
Sigeum, a haven famous by liaving sheltered 
the fleet of Agamemnon. 
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In the middle of the Hellespont, Alexander, 
who acted as pilot of his own ship, saciifi* 
ccd a bull to Neptune and the Nereids; the 
golden cup from which he had poured the liba^ 
tion he deposited in the sea, as an extraordinary 
offering to the marine (leities. When the fleet 
had entered the harbour, the king discharged a 
dart upon the shore, and, leaping from the ship, 
was the first that landed ; declaring, ‘ That he 
‘ proposed, with tlie assistance of the gods in a 
* just war, to become sovereign of Asia.’ He 
aftenvards erected altars to Jupiter, Mineiva, 
mrd Hercules, at the place of his descent ; and 
he caused similar memorials to he built in Eu¬ 
rope on tlie point of coast whence he had last 
jailed. 


CHAP. IV. 

Jkportmoit of Alcxan^tr in the Troad. Desaip-. 
tion of Aw arm. Jvnctkn xvith Parniatio at 
Arishe. March of the array to the Lantpsace- 
nwrt territory. Amyntas detached for intelli¬ 
gence. Ddiherations f the Persian generals. 
Arrogance of the Per^x king. 

Alexander now proceeded to the level 

country, and 8urve3^d the seat of ancient Troy. 

While he was contemplating some monuments 
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of heroic exploits, one of the inhabitants pro¬ 
mised him the harp of Paris, to wliom he made 
this reply: I do not prize that sordid instni- 
** ment ofefFeininatc amusement: but I should 
“ eagerly seize the lyre on which Achilles 
“ sti-uck the praises of illustrious heroes, with 
the iiand which surpassed their achieve- 
“ ments.” Alexander felt it as a trait of glory 
to be a descendant of Achilles. His entliusi- 
astic or superstitious veneration led him, witJi 
his friends, to walk, naked, in procession round 
the tomb of the Grecian hero, anointing it, and 
adorning it with a crowu. Hephajstion placed 
a c^o^vn upon the tomb of Patroclus, intimating 
that he held the same rank in tlie friendship of 
,Alexander, as Patroclus held in tlmt of Achilles. 
Among the observations which fell from the 
king, this is preserved; “ I regard Achilles as 
“ doubly happy; because. Jiving, he found a 
“ faithful friend; and, when d^cl, a poet who 
“ has immortalized his actions.” To the other 
Hellenic heroes, whose sepulchres on the Dar- 
danian territory are still pointed out to the tra¬ 
veller, Alexander* solemnized funeral obsequies. 
He offered a sacrifice to Priam, on the altar of 
Hercius, either to appease the manes of the ve¬ 
nerable father of Hector, in slaying whom, 
Neoptolcmus had violated the sanctity of an 
altar; or, to give honour to his memoy on ac- 
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count of the affinity which had been created 
between the house of Macedon and the royal 
line of Ilium, by the marriage of Neoptolemus 
with Hector's widow, 

If the scenery reminded Alexander, that the 
destruction of Troy could not be effected till 
the palladium vrt& ^emo^'ed,—this tended to 
heighten his awe of Minerva. After sacrificing 
with gi'eat devotion in her temple, he there de¬ 
posited liis arms; taking, in exclwinge, arms 
which jiad hung there from the time of the 
Trojan war. These he caused to be home be¬ 
fore him, as though he had received them, by 
the favour of the goddess, to conquer Asia) and 
he is represented to have actually worn them at 
the battle of the Granicus. On other occasions, 
he appeared to prize costly armour; in nothing 
more solicitous to find workmen of unrivalled 
excellence. His ordinary buckler was splendid. 
His iron helmet, polished by the artificer Thco- 
philus to dazzling brightness, was surmounted 
by a lofty, elegant crest, of which the nodding 
plumes weK remarkable-for the puiity of their 
white lustre. His corslet was formed of double 
layers of linen: with an iron collar enriched by 
sparkling gems. From a belt wrought by the 
incomparable Helicon, hung a sword famed both 
for edge and temper; and its value was aug^ 
mented by the union of soength and infxagi* 
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2ity with a lightness easy to wield, Over tliis 
armour he sometimes wore a close military coat 
of that fashion and fabric then styled Sicilian. 
Of these arms several articles came into his pos¬ 
session at times subsequent to the period wliicli 
tlie narrative has readied, as presents or tro- 
pliies: the corslet ^vas part of the spoil from 
the battle of Issus: the sword was a gift of tlie 
king of the Citici, a people of Cyprus { the Rho- 
diauS; as tlie symbol of their homage, contri¬ 
buted tlie belt. These particulars have been 
admitted into tlie works of ancient authors, 
possibly because there can scarcely be any 
tiling, in the sayings, or the manners, or the 
actions, of tlie Hi st order of illustiious men, so 
minute, as.not to amuscj or instruct, or excite 
useful reflection. Tlie arms of Alexander have 
been objects of veneration in succeeding ages ? 
and Time, the general destroyer, long spared 
them, as from respect. One of our command¬ 
ers, after tlie conquest of the Pontic provinces, 
ivore Alexander’s military coat at a triumphal 
procession in Rome. Another Roman general, 
habited in the corslet of tlie Macedonian victor, 
traversed the bridge, which, in imitation of Da¬ 
rius an<l Xerxes, he liad built over the sea. 

From the temple of MlineiTa, Alexander 
marched to Arisbe, where tlie Macedonians un¬ 
der Parmcnio were encamped. 
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On the following day, he passed the towns 
Percote and Lampsacus, and arrived on the 
banks of the Praotius, which, from the Idean 
mountains, flows through the territories of 
Lampsacvis and Abydos, and, winding north¬ 
ward, empties itself into the Propontis, Thence, 
leaving Hennotus on one side, he marched to 
Colon®, a town seated in the heart of the Lamp- 
sacenian territory- Having received all those 
places into his protection, and par doned the in- 
liabitants of Lampsaens •, he sent Panegovus to 
accept the surrender, and take possession of tlie 
city of the Priap'eni- 

At this stage of the expedition, Alexander 
detached Amyntas, the son of Arrab«us, with 
four troops, (one of them consisting of Apollo- 
niates under the command of Socrates,) to ad- 
tnnee and observe the motions, or gain intelli¬ 
gence, of the enemy. 

The enemy lay in a position not greatly dis¬ 
tant; and were exerting tliemselves with soli¬ 
citude to discover and complete the proper train 
of defensive measures against the approaching 
war: but the question, Whether the attack 
could be more effectively repelled by force, or 
eluded by policy, distracted their counsels. 
Memnon, by fer the most competent of their 
generals, recommended a course not unlike that 

* aitte, p. i9. 
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since taken by our own Fabius: Let us de- 
“ stroy every thing, in every direction, that 
" can be of any use to the enemy, and reCiie 
“ favtlicr into the country; let us trample on, 
“ and waste the grass with our cavaliy; let us 
“ burn the villages and towns, and leave in our 
“ rear a naked desert, The Maccdoniaiis, who 
“ have brought scarcely a month's provision, 
“ confide on living by plunder’: now if their 
" subsistence by that means be prevented, they 
“ must, after a short int(|val, retreat; and tire 
“ whole of Asia will he saved at a comparatively 
“ small expense. It is true the necessity for 
“ thift partial sacrifice is to bedeploradt but on 
** all occasions where danger pregnant with to- 
tal destruction is impending, the wise cheer^ 
“ fully deliver themselves from the tremendous 
** risk by submitting to a small loss. Thus if 
“ a limb of the human body be seised with a 
'* morbid inflammation, which, spreading, would 
“ destroy the whole frame, physicians amputate 
“ the limb to preserve tlie body, And we are 
“ encouraged to do this by a successful prece- 
“ dent; for Darius formerly caused these pro- 
** vinces to be devastated, lest the Scythians 
“ should effect a passage through them. A 
“ battle with the Macedonians, at tliis time, 
“ will expose the whole empire to hazard j 
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“ should we be defeated, Alexander will gain 
“ this entire region, and a road to die interior 
provinces; should victory attend the Persian 
arms, we shall remain meicly as we ai'e, we 
** shall reap nothing. There is cause to appre- 
** hend, that tlie infantry aJreatly with us, is of 
** that description, that tl^ough much moie siu- 
mcrous, it will not be able to resist the Ma- 
** cedonian phalanx. Besides, the presence of 
" Darius, if we ^vait for it, will contribute, in 
“ no slight degree, to victory, since the soldi- 
“ ers, conscious tliat their monarch is fighting 
** with them, and suiweying theix actions, will 
“ feel at once the stimuladons of hope, shame, 
“ and the desire of glory; advantages which 
** the Macedonians at this moment possess. 
** Besides, no one can doubt tliat it is eligible 
“ to carry the war into the enemy’s tenitory, 
“ rather than suffer our o^7n countiy to be the 
“ scat of conflict Now, if we retreat in tlie 
manner which I have proposed,—die enemy, 
*' unable to pursue, will leave us leisure to plan 
“ the invasion of Macedon.” 

These views ofMemnon the other Persian 
generals scar cely examined. They abinpdy ter¬ 
minated the deliberations, concurring in remarks 
to this effect: ‘ That to. create a little delay by 
* waste and destruction might answer the pur- 
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‘ pose of Menmon» the JiJiodian who would 
' derive a benefit from protracting the war, the 

* benefit of enjoying his offices and emoluments 
‘ proportionally longer: but that it would be 

* an indelible disgTacc to Persian governors to 
‘ betray the people who had been confided to 
‘ their protection: nor could they justify sucli 
‘ conduct to the king, whose instructions to 

* them prescribed far different operations in 
‘ prosecuting the wav/ Indeed Darius, on be¬ 
ing informed of Alexander's departure fvom 
Macedon, had, in the dispatdies to his satraps, 
commanded them: “ To impress on the mind 

of tliat rash boy of Philip’s a due sense of his 
“ years and station, by flogging him: then to 
send him to Darius habited in purple and 
bound in chains: to sink all his slnps with 
“ their news: and to drive,hjs soldiers to ba- 
nishment ou the remote border's of the Red 
“ Sea.” So confident of the future did the il¬ 
lusions of unbounded pride make the Persian 
monarch. Ignorant of his destiny, no longer 
feeling that be sliaied in human weakness, he 
pretended to have affinity with the gods. The 
last illusion sprung rather from tlie near ap- 

* We canncK suppose die uneaurtfy p&its ef ilKse nniiuil- 
eemons vera ur|ed io open council; bat wen; suipiciODe a^inst die 
moovee of Ueinooo, wbieh cLe jeftlous princes wliispered lo eeck 
other. 
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proach which he seemed to make to them in 
power, tlian from any reliance on the ancient 
fable which derived the name of Persia, and the 
lineage of its kings, from Perseus tlie son of 
Jupiter, / 

Not long previously, Darius had addressed 
to tlie Atheniaiis letteis in a style equally arro¬ 
gant, witli this insulting conclusion, * That 
‘ since they had preferred the friendship of the 
' Macedonian to his, they must not, for the fii- 
* ture, apply to him for gold; for however they 
‘ should beg, he would send them none/ 


CHAP. V. 

Alexander 9pare$ the estate of Mmnon. Alters 
the name of a month. Stoop to practiic on the 
superstition of kis soldiers. The battle of the 
Granicus. Deportment of the king after the 
victory. Dedicates part of ike spoil m Miner¬ 
va's temple at Athens. 

Having prosecuted his march, Alexander 
now touched tlie hither boundary of that tract 
of land wlilch the king of Persia had bestowed 
on Memnon: but before he p^sed this demesne, 
he, in general orders, enjoined the Macedonian 
captains and army, neitlier to injure the tenants 
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of Memiion, nor tlie produce of the soil; an ar¬ 
tifice by wliicli be designed either to render sus¬ 
pected the most active of the enemy’s general^ 
and tlic only officer among them 'vvhoni he did 
not despise, or to draw him over to his interest. 

Tins forbearance of Alexander astonished some 
of his attendants, who felt no scruple to urge, 
tiiat as Mem non was the most inveterate as well 
as the ablest antagonist of the ifaccdonians, it ^ 
behoved them to execute him, if he should fall ^ 
into theh' hands, and that in the meantime they ^ 
ought to spoil and destroy whatever belonged to 
liim. “ Rather,” replies tlieir leader, more poli¬ 
tic, if not more humane, let us win him by 
“ good offices, from an enemy converting him 
** to a fi'ieud; he will then exert his courage 
“ and talents to serve us.” 

In ordinary cases, the Macedonian phalanx, 
which had sixteen ranks, marched from its 
flank, which made its marching front sixteen 
files wide.. Having icachecl the Atlrasteaii 
plains, it now juarched from its flank in double 
columns, or thirty-two files wide, with an in¬ 
terstice between the columns; tlie cavalry on the ‘ 
wings; the waggons and baggage in the rea)*. 

Scouts had before brought intelligence, that the 
f enemy intended t6 make a stand on the Graui- 

cus; and now the advanced' guaid—consisting 
of horsemen armed with pikes, and five liundred 
vot. I. 0 
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light infantry *—who had been detached to ex¬ 
amine the fords, and obscrye the enemy, re¬ 
turned with intelligence, that the Persians oc¬ 
cupied an advantageous position on the otl^er 
side of the Granicus, and weie in order of battle, 
—waiting to receive tlie invaders. The king 
halted, and called a council of wav on the pro¬ 
priety of leading the anny over to attack the 
enemy. A.majority of his generals represented, 

* That it was a rash attempt, and tax imprac- 
‘ ticable thing, to stem the current of that deep 

* river in the presence of twenty thousand horse 

* and iunumeinble foot guarding the opposite 
‘ lofty bank, natui'ally difficult of access.’ 
Other indinduais diffused and countenanced ti¬ 
midity, by suggesting, ‘ That it was then tlje 
‘ month of Desius, [corjfisponding to June,] 
' which, it might be rccoUecte<l, had always 
‘ been unfortunate to the Macedonians.’ Alex¬ 
ander, though he could not perceive tlie danger, 
forbore to outrage the superstition, which had 
raised among his followers so mai^y advocates 
of delay; convinced that supcrstitioiv has a so- 
veieign influence over weak minds. lie, ijjere- 
fore, by an edict, expunged Desius fiom the 
Macedonian tables of time, substituting a re¬ 
petition of the name of the. preceding month, 

• CUlie9*9 Greece, chap, xxTTik 
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Tvitli an explanatory or<lmal, j4rtemisius the ee~ 
cond. And to restore the confidence of those 
wlio had been alarmed, he cpvertly instructed 
Aristander, whose office it was to sacrifice for a 
prosperous passage, to write, witli a chemical co* 
lour, a fortunate sentence on the palm of the 
Iiand, which receives the entrails; inverting the 
cliaiiicters, that, dissolved by the ^vaim liver, 
they might be imprinted on its surftce in the 
proper order. By this coarse artifice, unworthy 
of tlie king, the detection of which might have 
disconcerted him for ever, was obtained the 
answer: “ Tiie gods give the victory to Alex- 
“ ander." This supposed miracle being circu¬ 
lated through the camp, the soldiers unani¬ 
mously burst into loud acclamations: “After 
such a proof of the celestial favour, what can 
“ we fearT Considering tliemselves predes¬ 
tined to conquer, they felt themselves adequate 
to take success by storm. 

Availing himself of tlie impetuous ardour of 
their minds, the king determined immedialely 
to lead til cm over, notwithstanding Parmcnio 
advised and entreated him to defer it, at least 
till tlie morning, as gieat part of the day ^pas 
consumed: but Alexander said to his cautious 
general, in a style of raillery: “The Hellespont 
“will blush, if, after passing tJut, we want so 
“ much prepMation to cross a brook.” 
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The leader of the Greeks aud Macedoinaiis 
sprung on his horse. Under bis dispositions, 
the whole army opened, and spread along tlic 
bank of the river in order of battle: the pha¬ 
lanx, essentially tlie main-body, divided into 
eight sections, stood in the centre; tlic Mace¬ 
donian cavalry formed the rigljt wing; the Gre¬ 
cian, the left. Alexander assumed in j>erson 
the command of the right wing, confiding the 
left and centre to Parinenio. Eitiier he consi¬ 
dered that the breadth of the river would ren¬ 
der his military engines, tlie balistas and cata¬ 
pults*, unavailing, or he disdained to employ 
them, in the hope of soon closing with the 
enemy. 

cii. 8, Alexander has now completed 
c. ss*. his orders ; the two armies behold 
'jj poxT^ntous silence; 
this solemn pause is inteiTUpted by tlie Mace¬ 
donian trumpets resounding tlirougbout the 
line. On this signal, Ptolemy, tlie son of 
Philip by Arsinoc, began to ford the rl^-er, at 
the head of a squadron of Catapkracis'f, fol¬ 
lowed by two bodies of light dragoons, and <a 
battalion of infantry commanded by Amyntas. 

* See, 60 U, p. ise. 

t completely comed wldi defemli'e annour. Ctuma* 

efen U the nvytav teim wlueh most oeftHy aaswers to Cslf^krettt, 
See GiDiee’e Greece, ch*^. xiitu, 
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More to the Tight, Alexander advanced, at the 
same moment, under a shower of arrows fi*om 
the enemy, with tliirteen troops of chosen ca- 
valiy, attended by a covering party of archers 
and Agrians. They with difficulty effected their 
way through the conflicting waves, and across 
the heavy stream. Before the king could ob¬ 
tain firm footing on the shore, or restore to or- 
tier the ranks broken in their passage, he was 
charged on all sides by the Persian cavaliy. 
The sharpness of the battie may be estimated 
by the amount of the hostile forces. 

When tlie native generals of the enemy—re¬ 
jecting Memnon's counsel; and adopting the 
decl.imtion of Aiaitca, governor of Phrygia, 
that not a hut should be burnt within hia juris¬ 
diction—resolved to fight; they posted their 
army, consisting of one hundred thousand foot, 
and twenty thousand horse, along the Granicus, 
relying on the river aa a bulwark against the 
progress of Alexander. This was their order of 
battle: Against the Macedonian right-wing, 
which they perceived to be directed by Alexan¬ 
der in person, they opposed tlicir native cavalry, 
their cliief leliance; manauvred by Memnon 
and his sons, in conjunction witli Arsanes the 
Pei'sian, and supported by the auxiliaiy Paphla- 
gonian horse under Arsites. A reserve to this 
left-wing, consisting partly of the Hyrcanian 
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cavalry, was commanded by Spithridatcs, son- 
in-law to the Persian monarch, associated with 
his brother Rhesaces, governor of Libya and 
Ionia. The main-body • of the foot, which in¬ 
cluded the Greek mercenaries, was directed by 
phainaces, brother of the queen; by Arbupales, 
a descendant of Avtaxerxes j and by Mitlirobav- 
zanes, governor of Cappadocia. Farther to the 
right, Niphafes and Petanes, with Arsaces and 
Atizyes, commanded levies Aom various nations 
which were Persian provinces. On tlie right 
flank stood two thousand Medes, and an equal 
number of Bactrians, under the orders of flheo- 
mithres. 

The enemy, having a decided superiority of 
numbers and the advantage of position, had de¬ 
stroyed, or driven back into the rivei*, tlie first 
lines of horse led by Ptolemy. Alexander, re¬ 
garding an opportunity of combating as the 
same thing wth victory, rallied those troops, 
and maintwned his ground on the bank. The 
battle was close and sanguinary. Conspicuous 
by his arms, by his bravery, and by the rapidity 
yf 'ith which he traversed the field to give orders, 
be svas sought out and pressed by a cloud of as¬ 
sailants. In the heat of this complex rencoun¬ 
ter, a dart, levelled at the king, stuck iu a fold 

* pKcns. traoipotU. ec p«r isduetidMni. 
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* of the lo\ver part of his amour, without wound¬ 
ing him, Now, Rhassaces and Spitbridatcs, 
two of the boldest among the Persian com¬ 
manders, assailed him togetljer. Alexander 
launched his spear against Spitliridates, whose 
breast-plate repelled and broke it. While he 
^vas drawing his sword, the brotlicr of Spith- 
ridates, riding up, with a poweifiil swing of 
his scimitar, clcR the liclmet of Alexander, 
whose hair was grazed by the weapon. Part 
of the helmet falling, the Persian was preparing 
to repeat the blow on tlie unprotected part of 
the hearl, thus laid bare ; at tills moment, Clitps, 
who, on perceiving the imminent danger of 
Alexandei', had sprung to his aid, cut off tlie 
uplifted ami of Rhasaces, which fell witli the 
grasped sword to the ground. At tlie same in¬ 
stant, the sword of Alexander slew Spithri- 
dates. 

Down to tlic last files of the Pei'siau bowe, 
the Macedonians, charging through the inter¬ 
stices in tlie lunks, now carried carnage, But 
the mighty range of Persian sejuadrons, like the 
columns of a magnificent temple in ruins, were 
yet too firm to be easily removed, and too nu¬ 
merous not to present to the eye grand masses 
and extensive lines. Tlie enemy’s cavalry con¬ 
tinued to resist Alexander’s, with gallant obsti¬ 
nacy, long after the slaughter of tlie greater 
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part of their generals had tJjrovrn tlicin into 
disorder, till at length their consternaiaon is 
rendered complete by the approach of the Ma¬ 
cedonian plialanx, which had crossed the river, 
led by Pannenio. Tlic Barbarian cavalry now 
lost all their firmness ; in their precipitate flight, 
a tliousand were overtaken and slain. 

The Persian foot had imagined, that their 
fiorse, exclusively, was abundantly competent 
to defeat Alexander; and had prepared for 
plunder, anther than defence: having unexpec¬ 
tedly to sustain tlic shock of the whole Mace¬ 
donian army, they presented a feeble counte¬ 
nance; and fell, uncontending victims,. not in a 
fight, but a butchery. 

The Greek infantry, however, in tlie Persian 
service, under the command of Omares, having 
seized an eminence, sent deputies to Alexander, 
to stipulate for permission to ictirc unmolested. 
When the king, in answer to this pioposition, 
roslied upon them sword in hand, they opposed 
a steady and vigorous defence. In this conflict 
there fell moie Macedonians, tlian in the engage¬ 
ment with tlie Persian cavalry, In a charge at 
the head of the most advanced, the horse which 
’ the king rode was mn through the body with a 
sword. Then, the impetuous Macedonian, hav* 
ing ^closed the desperate Greeks with his ca- 
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valry and infantry, devoted them to the fiercest 
slaughter, till two tiiousand only were left, who 
8urreii<lerecl at discretion. 

Of tlie enemy, the entire number hilled was 
twenty thousand foot, and two thousand horse; 
the prisoneis from them were nearly to the same 
amount. All tlie Persian generals, except five, 
died honourably, from wounds in the field. 
Memnon, Arsaces, Rheomithres, Atizyes, and 
Awites, saved themselves by flight: butArsites, 
as soon as he had reached Phrygia, perpetrated 
suicide, under a paroxysm of shame and re¬ 
morse, conscious that he should be deservedly 
regarded as the cause of the defeat*. 

Tlie few men which this victory cost Alex¬ 
ander, were among tiic bravest of his soldiers. 
Of tlie foot, thirty fell; and seventy of the« 
liorsc- 

To diffuse through the army a confidence, 
tliat the leader of the Greeks and Macedonians 
would, in every event, reward and distinguish 
the brave,—^that leader enriched all who sur¬ 
vived the battle, with the spoils of the Persians, 
and magnificently interred tlie. slain, with tlieir 
arms and accoutrements; granting immunities 
to their wives and childien. The wounded he 
treated with clierlsliing care, visiting them indU 
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vidually in their tenta, sympathising witli the 
most obscure soldier, and animating him under 
2iis suiTeringSj by commendations, by assurances 
of promotion, by liberal gifts. To the army, 
this condescension and benehcence so en* 
deared the king, that, thenceibrward, a spirit of 
fidelity and devotion to him, made tliem -with 
alacrity encounter the fiercest perils; none be¬ 
traying a reluctance to shed their blood for a 
leader, who alleviated the hardships of a mili^ 
tary life with well-timed accommodations, and 
who planted laurel on the common soldier’s 
grave. 

In the battle, the band of the FftrENDs* 
surmounted trying disadvantages, under which 
the acclivity of tlie ground had placed them, at 
the onset; vanquishing the multitude of Per¬ 
sian cavalry, by whom they had been severely 
pressed. Of this band five and twenty indivi¬ 
duals fell, whose memory Alexander distin¬ 
guished by an eminent group of honours; an 
equestrian statue of each, in bl^rjze, from the 
mould of Lysippus t, was erected in Drum, a 
town of Macedonia-; whence, upon tlie fall of 
that kingdom, they liave been transfened to 
our imperial city by Metellus. 

* eqnfldranft of chos«D w«re hoROured «icb 

awe (ff/rUndi oaiI cumfianio/n to the ikg. 

t Ante, f. 14. 
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Tlie Thessalians were the mdn strength of 
Alexander’s cavalry*. On this occasion, the 
whole army jjerformed its part; the cavaUy, on 
whom the decision depended, displayed extra- 
ordinaiy resolution and valour; the Tliessaliaii 
scjuailrons signalize<l themselves. 

The first wreath of distinedon, on account 
of the victory, is due to the king. After 
weighing tlie nature of tlie ground, an<l tlie at¬ 
titude of the enemy, he disposed liis army with 
consummate military skill. lie led his troops 
tlirouglj the river in an ohllque order^ both to 
lessen the inconvenience from the current, and 
to prevent them from being charged in flank, 
aa they ascended from the water. When they 
^7e^c thrown into confusion, and began to 
waver, he animated them to “ one more vigo- 
“ roufi attack." His own gallant lance and sword 
killed numbers of the enemy; and tliat division 
of die enemy’s army, which he, witl; Clitus and 
his attendants, assailed, \v^8 the first to fly. 
His detenninatiou to engage, and his manner of 
engaging, possessed more just decision, tlian te- 
ineiity; for having to contend with an untried 
enemy, far supeiior in number, he contrived to 
arm his soldiers with desperation; if the pa^ 
sage of tlie river was difficult, retreat was im- 


* FrelxU. baospc«ii. 
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possible ; he left them no medium between safe¬ 
ty aud victory, 

Alexander extended the rites of btennent 
to the ^apevior ^officei's among the Persian slain, 
and also to the Greeks in the enemy's pay, who 
iiari fiillen. But ■rfic Greek meicenaries whom 
he had taken prisoners, he sent to Wacedou, to 
be distnijuted in the prisons there, because, in 
contempt of tlie decree of the Amphictyons, 
they had fought, under Barbarian leaders, against 
their own country, The Thebans, however, he 
dismissed, conceiving their offence not to be 
wilful, but inevitable; as their city was de¬ 
stroyed, their lands coniiscated, and they had 
escaped to coerced exile barely with life; their 
multiplied calamities, which had sated venge¬ 
ance, now awakened his commiseration, 

Three hundred bucklers, selected out of the 
Persian arms taken, tiie conqueror sent to 
Athens, to be suspende<l in the temple of Mt- 
ner^-a, idth this inscription: “ Alexander, the 
son of Philip, and all the Greeks, the Lace- 
dsmonians excepted, dedicate these spoils 
won frora ^e Barbarians who inhabit Asia.” 
Zndependtnt of religious devotion, and a desire 
to have bis exploits known, he bad a twofold 
motive to thb actj by extending to the Greeks 
a liberal share in the fame of the victory, he 
might bring them to a more prompt and cheer* 
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ful compliance with the requisitioiis of the wav: 
at the same time, he aifised a stigma to the sel¬ 
fishness or suUenness of the Laccdasinonians, 
who, consulting tlveir separate interest, liad cut 
themselves off from the general body of the 
Greeks, and fiom a participation in the glory, 
which the spleiuUd trophies taken from the 
Persians would perpetuate. 

Not unmindful of his mother, to whom he 
constantly beliavcd with true filial doty, ,tiie 
king sent her the cups of goW, robes of purple, 
and other valuables of that description, found in 
ilie spoil; reserving for his own use but a small 
proportion. 


CHAP. VI. 

Alexander returns to Troy. Omen retrospective¬ 
ly noticed. The oktor receives the suhmUsion 
of various places in Phygio, Ionia, and other 
p)'ovinces. His moderation and policy. He re¬ 
signs his mistress Conpaspe to Apelles: Notice 
of doubtful anecdotes related of the arlist. Alex* 
ander libtrally endotes Oic temple of DianaThe 
Pphesians refuse to inscribe kis name iipmi it. 

After tlie battle, Alexander impaired a se¬ 
cond time to Troy, and offered tlianksgivings to 
the goddess, who had, at the trying commence* 
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merit of a wighty war, famished him witlt 
arms, and animated him with auspicious pre¬ 
sages. For when he formerly landed from tlie 
Hellespont on the Ilian shore *, there lay pros¬ 
trated on the ground, in front of tlie temple of 
Minerva, an equestrian statue of Ariobmsauus, 
who had formerly been governor of Pliiygia. 
Aristander, who, with tire king, witnessed tills, 
construed it into an omen of glorious victory 
jn an equestiiaii engagement, in which the con¬ 
queror should, with his own hand, slay the ene¬ 
my’s general: but the hieropliaiit pronounced 
the result to be so fiir conditional, that the field 
of battle must border on Phrygia, The action 
on tlie Granicus*!* countenanced the predic¬ 
tion, 

Tlie king made presents of imperial value to 
the temple of the goddess. To the village en¬ 
circled by the niins of ancient Troy, he gave 
tlie title of city j and that it might respect^ly 
support that title, he appointed officers to re- 
store and enlarge it; and conferred on it, irce- 
dom and various immunities. And because the 
temple, besides being in a state of decay, ap¬ 
peared to Alexander too limited for the worship 
of Minerva, he vowed to raise to her a magnifi¬ 
cent structure, should tlie future afford him op- 
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portunicy. Fate arrested liim, while meditating 
this, with otlier great designs: net were they 
executed by his successors. 

The battle of the Granicus hacl laid open to 
the victor all tliat part of Asia which lies on 
this sule mount Taurus and the Euphiates: 
Destitute, not only of a protecting army, but 
of satraps and leaders, the awed inhabitants of 
Phrygia, Ionia, and Caria, liad no hopes but iu 
the clemency of Alexander; fearfully impatient 
to obtain this clemency, tlicy tendered their alle¬ 
giance, like rivals in submission. The king 
constituted Galas, general of the Thessalonians, 
governor of Pluygia*. Ambassadors, bearing 
the liomagc of the contiguous mountain-tmcts, 
were dismissed by tl^e king, with an assurance 
tliat they were received into his protection. He 
pardoned the Zclici, because he knew that the 
coercion of tlie Pei^sians had armed them against 
him. 

Alexander imposed on the cities and pro¬ 
vinces thus ac<iuired, a tribute no greater in. 
amount than that which they had been accus¬ 
tomed to pay Darius 5 and, subsequently, he ob¬ 
served the same moderation with xegirrd to every 
new conquest. He was sensible, that a foreign 
government is always regarded as an invidious 
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intrusion, and impatieiitJy borne, e^'en when ex¬ 
ercised with more lenity than tl^e expel]e<l do¬ 
mestic administration; but if to tlie former 
burdens of tlie subject new impositions arc 
acitied, the change of masters is felt as an into¬ 
lerable usurpation r wherefore, when a courtier 
suggested, that he miglit, by inaeasing the 
taxes of so large an empire, materially augment 
his revenue, he replied, ‘ That he dbhorrc<I the 
' sottish avidity of-a gardener, who palled up 
‘ by the roots those plants, which he ought to 
‘ be contented with cropping at seasonable 
* times.’ 

Informed that the enemy still held Bascy- 
lium, he detached thither Parmenio, whom the 
inhabitants eagerly itceivedj tlie Persian garri¬ 
son having <juitted it on the approacli of the 
Macedonians. Alexander in person proceeded 
to Sardis; then the capital of a cliaxu of pro¬ 
vinces, which tlie Persian kings committed to sa¬ 
traps governing maritime divisions of the em¬ 
pire; and more anciently the splendid metropo¬ 
lis of the unfortunate Cxccsus, fhe last king of 
Lydia. Seventy stadia from the city, Mitlirenes, 
vxhom Darius liad made governor of the citadel, 
accompanied by the principal Sardian nobility, 
met the conqueror; and surrendered the muni¬ 
cipal jurisdiction, and the forts, with the trea¬ 
sures. Tlie Macedonian ruler restored Sardis 
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to its ancient privil^s and laws, after it had 
endured, above two centuries, the oppressions of 
Persia. 

Encamping on the river Hermus, about 
twenty stadia from Sardis, he sent Amyntas, 
the son of Andromene, to take possession of 
the dtadcl. Seated on the top of a lofty hill, 
on all sides difficult of access, it would have 
been tenable against any force, even without its 
walls and triple rampart. Alexander felt a high 
degree of satisfaction at the surrender of a for¬ 
tress, which, Iiad the officer of the enemy avail¬ 
ed himself of its capacity to sustain a siege, 
might have retarded the execution of his great 
designs; in gratitude, he resolved to build there 
a temple to Jupiter Olympius. Wliile survey¬ 
ing the'spot^ to discover the fittest station for 
the structure, a sudden and furious storm pour¬ 
ed a flood of rain on that part of thB area with¬ 
in the citadcf, where anciently had stood tlie 
palace of the Lydian kings. Believing the site 
to be thus pointed out by heaven, he ordered 
the temple to be erected on this place. 

Understanding Cliat the Sardians* looked up 
with great devotion to Diana, whom they wor¬ 
shipped under the name of CoMinef he made hex 
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temple an aaylutn. He lestorcd to tlic L)'- 
diana theip favourite laws aud institutions. 

To induce the Persian officers geneinlly to 
imitate the revolting disloyalty of Mithrenes, 
the Macedonian degraded promotions, and taint¬ 
ed honoui's, by showeiing them on tliat traitor, 
making liim at length prefect of Armenia *. 

In the citadel of Sardis f was found an ac¬ 
count of the money which had been distributed 
by the satraps of Darius, to instigate the Giecks 
to a wav with Macedon: as a central organ of 
circulation, Bemostheues, in particular, had been 
supplied with vast laigesses, as appeared from 
some of bis letters, preserved in the archives;):. 
Alexander, however, having made a peace witlj 
the Athenians; by which former grounds of dis¬ 
pute weie cancelled, did not deem it proper to 
complain publickly of these proceedings: but he 
saw it the more necessary to counteract—by vi¬ 
gilance, and by politic attentions—the powerful 
eloquence and attenuant intiigues of this inve¬ 
terate opponent, lest the people of Attica should 
be seduced from their engagements; a defec¬ 
tion which might inffuence all Greece, Anotlier 
Athenian had attracted the king's esteem; Plio- 
don maintained in it as exalted a place as any 
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man, by tlie incomiptibU, undcviating virtue, 
and soaiing integrity, wliich iheci a lustre round 
his poverty. The king ivas attentive to him at 
first, for tiie uses to which he imagined nddiess 
might mould him: but when he had received 
multiplied convictions of his magnanimity, tlie 
interested, measuring valuation of tlie politician 
was absorbed in unbounded admimtion. To re¬ 
late here two circumatanccs, wbicla should be 
postponed, if regulated merely by their date i — 
Alexander, in the coiu'se of his attenipts to gain 
him, sent him a hundred talents, [^£32,500,] aiul 
desired him to select one as his own, out of these 
four cidcs in Greece—Cius, Elcea, Myhissa, 
Patara; places of considerable rank, Phocion 
inflexibly refused tlie whole of tliis superb temp- 
tadon; but lest he should be construed tc spurn 
at the friendship of Alexander, he prayed liim to 
grant, as a fevour to himself, liberty to tlie ?>.- 
phist Eclieciutldes; Athcuodorus, the Imbiianj^ 
Demaratus and Sparto, Rhodians; all then im¬ 
prisoned in the fortress at Sardis. When tlic 
king, after the ovcrtlirow of Darius, Iia<l become 
so extravagantly elated, as to consider the per¬ 
sons whom he addressed by letter, as unworthy 
of the usxial fonn of salutation, he continued 
that compliment to Phocion as well as to An- 
tipatcr. 

Alexander had now to provide for the secu- 
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ritjr of the conquered territories, anti to form 
provincial govenimcnts and administrations. 
To Pausanias, of the Band of Friends **, he con¬ 
fided the important citadel of Sarins, with tlie 
command of the Argive auxiliaries. The other 
confederate Greeks, with the satiapy from 
which Memnon had been driven, were placed 
under the command of Galas, and Alexander the 
son of ^ropus. Nicias was commissioned to 
collect the imposts and tributes. Assander, tlie 
son of Philotas, obtained the government of Ly¬ 
dia under the same limitations as Spitluidates 
had held it 

These appointments completed,—Alexander 
inarched to Ephesus fs which the garrison, ap¬ 
prized of the defeat of the Persian army, had 
quitted in two gallies: With them escaped 
Amyntas, the son of Antiochus, because he 
feared, that the malignant and unprovoked op¬ 
position which he had raaniicsted, had kindled 
ft fi^e of inextinguishable resentment in the 
king. It is remarkable, that more than one Ma¬ 
cedonian of the name of Amyntas were enemies 
and dm tors to Alexander*. 

On the fourth day after leaving Sardis, 
Ale^xtndcr entered Ephesus. He recalled all the 
persons whom the oligarchy liad exiled, and 
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flatter^I the attachment of the citizens to un¬ 
mixed democracy, by reestablishing that form 
(as by daring trope it may be termed) of govern¬ 
ment. The mass, as soon as tliey were liberated 
from restraint, and invested with power, cla¬ 
morously demanded, that the party which had 
called-in Mcmnon; and the citizens who had 
ther cast down the statue erected to Philip, or 
had levelled the monviment in tlie forum to the 
patriot Ileropythus; and those individuals, (for 
\frith the names and actions of the pioscrihcd 
they mingled profligates and crimes,) who had 
pillaged tlie temple of Diana, should all be pu¬ 
nished according to their demerits. At this out- 
ciy, Pelagon and his brother Syrphaces, with 
their kiusmen, were dragged from the violated 
asylum of the tens pie, and were stoned to death. 
All things were tending to turbulence and effu¬ 
sion of blood, when Alexander, interposing, 
arrested the outrages of the mbble, and prohibit¬ 
ed any accusation or molestation founded on 
past transactions. Tlrus was a sliield extended 
over the superior class of citizens, who would 
otherwise, to expiate their dignity or riches, 
have been, on tlie pretext of some fonner of¬ 
fence, Immolated to the revenge and avarice of 
a despotic, remorseless, multitude. 

A deputation from Magnesia overtook Alex¬ 
ander at Ephesus, while another met him from 
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Tralliis,—to convey the submission of botli ci¬ 
ties. The king detached Parmenio to iEolia, 
with five thousand foot, and two hundred horse; 
and caused Alcimalus to traverse lonkt with a 
sitniUx force; that they might take possession 
in his name of tlie scattered states and munici¬ 
palities ; ins ti acting both geneitJs to abolisli 
oligarchy, and to restore democJtLcy, in ail the 
Grecian colonies,—for he bad disco veied tlmt 
the Grecian colonics were well affected to him, 
or, which is the same thing in its effects, were 
highly impatient and iriitated under tlic curb 
and lash of tlidi* Asiatic tyrant. The most tur¬ 
bid forms of popular domination he might 
allow to small, separate states, witliout much 
danger to him or to themselves, tvhile l:e re¬ 
tained tlie power to moderate domestic fiction. 

At Ephesus, Alexander frequently recreated 
]iis mind, after tlie fatigues of government, by 
visiting the study of Apelles *. The pictiu'e of 
Alexander grasping a thunderbolt, painted for 
the temple of Ephesian Diana, gained the artist 
a reward of twenty talents. For his Venus 
Ana<lyornen^, in tlie sanctuary at Cos, tlie se¬ 
cond CjBsar, OUT great Augustus, remitted to the 
inhabitants a hundred talents of tiibute, al¬ 
though time or accident had tlicn impaired tlie 

* me, f. 14 . 
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lover part of tlie piece \ ihc traits effeced, no 
one of our paintets would venture to restore. 
The model of diis Venus was Campaspe *, Alex¬ 
ander’s fiivourite mistress, of exquisite beauty, 
and the first who had attracted his youthful 
heart The seosibiUty of Apelles was too deeply 
penetrated by the cliaims which he had success¬ 
fully depicted. Alexander, as soon as apprised 
of hU passion, made him a present not only of 
Campaspe, but of tlie afTectiou which she Ijad 
so permanently excited in himself If the prince 
consulted the sentiments of the beloved object, 
in promoting her mairiage with Apelles, he ac¬ 
ted with peculiar magnanimity. I do not en¬ 
tertain witlimit suspicion, the statement tliat 
Apelles painted au equestrian portrait of Alexan¬ 
der, in which the representation of the horse 
did not satisfy the king: But if a living horse ac¬ 
tually neighed in passing the picture, and Apel¬ 
les, availing himself of so singular an incident, 
said to the king, “ The horse seems a better 
“ judge of painting than your Majesty,’* the re¬ 
partee had more frectlom than justice, because^ 
as a deceptive piece, it might possess visible 
life, mthout chameterizing the beauty, spi¬ 
rit, and majesty of Bucephalus. Still less am I 
inclined to credit an anecdote, describing Alex- 
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ainier, on another occasion, aa pouring out, with 
great vehemence and volubility, some strictures 
on var ious branches of the art, whicli betrayed 
total ignorance of its principles; when Apelles 
interrupted him by a taunting reprimand, nei¬ 
ther consistent with the dignity of conscious 
genius*, nor witli the deference whicli was due 
to Alexander, not merely as a king, but as a 
man of taste wlio patronized the aitsSome¬ 
what less improbable is that version of tire anec¬ 
dote, which substitutes, for Alexander, a supe¬ 
rior among the Megabizi, the priests of Diana 
were called; this man was pouring out a torrent 
of impertinence on the pictures round, the 
finished works, and the pieces on the easel: 
—Apelles told him, ‘ That while he had remain- 
* ed silent, his ornaments of gold and purple 
‘ gained him the veneration of tlie ignorant: 
‘ but lecturing on an art of which he knew no- 

* With the rmnknees ofbis n^e and noUun, be amijned c}ie lo^ 
Ht »luch bd'uiie^ te him, nsd freel/ aasened, ihu rwHje his Cto- 
f etitors coold hn firsts (be gntcerulness of bis aUlnides and Azores. 
But in some other bninehes of the art, be Acknovrludged his ioferio^ 
rity to ^'oral of his coatampocaiies. The desire of set^ tJie 
works of Procogeaes earned him to Ehodes. He tltere fband a rival 
oo^ altogether oswortli^ to aJano his jealoosj. But instead of 
Tielrtiog to the dictates of tins misetabU passion, he (Uev Procogeoea 
irom obsairit;; raised the price of his jnecurea; Qud tougJit the Rho- 
djsQS, whe undervalued the tamg Caleiits in their lellow'Cituen which 
they adedred lo a stranger, to ackoowledge and respect his merit. 
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‘ tiling, he was an object of ridicule even to the 

* boys grinding the colours.’ 

Fourteen years, the temple •lay a maguifi- 
cent pile of ruins; eight years, the Ephesians 
]iad been engaged on, and wci*© still prosecuting 
the work of itbuilding it/. Alexander assist¬ 
ed their pious teal, by augmenting the revenues 
of Diana 'vith tlie tribute which had been pfud 
to the Persians.—Its privileges, as an asylum 
which Bacchus had instituted, and Hercules had 
respected, he confirmed; enlarging its bound¬ 
aries, as a sanctuary, to one stadium on every 
side. Afterwards, when Alexander had acquired 
the sovereignty over Asia, he proposed. In a let¬ 
ter to the Ephesians, * To reimburse to tliem all 
‘ the money whicli they had expended in the 

* work of restoration, and to supply whatever 

* treasures might thereafter be requisite, pio- 

* vided his name were inscribed on the new 
‘ temple.’ Unwilling to concede away their 
honours as founders, they veiled their refusal 
under a cloud of incense, of which the extrava¬ 
gance was tempered by address. Availing tliem- 
selves of his claim to be worshipped as Jupiter’s 
son, th^ declared by their ambassadors, ‘ That 

* a celfisdal being could not, as they conceived, 

* dedicate a temple to tlie goddess, without 
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* Stepping down from his own r^nk a deity • 
‘ while such an offering from a community of 

* men to Diana, were a proper homage to her 

* superior nature.' They were not debased sy¬ 
cophants ; for, while they willingly forfeited 
his profuse offers, tliey spiritedly expended 
their own lichcs on the building, even to 
their jc^^cls*. Conformably to the piece of 
adulation under which they veiled their refu¬ 
sal to barter the fame which the inscripUon 
would challenge for Ephesus, tliey employed 
Apelles to paint that picture of the conqueror 
of Asia which has been adverted to f* Apelles 
is stated to have used but four colours. 


CHAP. VII- 

Ale.Tander j^stfiolishe^ Smi/riKi. Aitmpts fe 
unite th£ gulfs (fSvtprna and Ephesus. Mar- 
ches to Miletus i w obUged to besiege it .* Hisfitst 
occupies the harbour: The city Jails: His sar~ 
casm on se^ng the statues erected there to Ath’ 
kta. Antiquities and curiosities there. He 
makes a youth of Jassus high^priest of NeptunCi 
The seat in wlilch the Smyrnajans had ancient¬ 
ly flourished, %vas, about this lime, I'cstorcd to 


* Aiiscot. Cur. Ra. Famit. t. ii. p. SOS. Strabo, at »upn. 
t Ante, p. 314. 
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their desceiwlaiLts, after they bad dispersed 
ill villages during four hundred years, the inter¬ 
val since tlie destruction of pristine Smyrna by 
tlie Lydians. Influenced by a dream, Alexander 
rebuilt it about twenty stadia fi^om the place 
where the old city Iiad stood. Accustomed, 
wlien affairs of moment would permit, to take 
the exercise of hunting, he, one day, niter the 
fatigues of the chase, fell asleep on the moun¬ 
tain Pagus; embraced by repose, he Imagined 
tliat he heard tlic Nemeses (whose temple was 
contiguous) command him to found a city in 
die place where he was, and people it widi die 
Smymfcans. In liannony with this dream, die 
oracle of Apollo Clarius promised to the inquir¬ 
ing Sinymieans, that their removal woulcl re¬ 
dound to their benclit Tlie foundations of die 
new city are, in consequence, laid under die or¬ 
ders of tlie king: Antigonus had tlie glory of 
finishing it, Alexander having committed to 
3 nm the government of Lydia, Phrygia, and die 
contiguous tracts. 

The Clazomeiiii inhabit a litde promontory 
on die narrowest part of the gulf of Smyrna, 
running almost the distance of sixty stadia into 
the sea. Their territory is part of a peninsula, 
wliich 5tietching into die iEgean, by the isle of 
Chios, has Erythrc, fiunous for its sybils, tOr 
ivai'ds the northern extiemity; and Teos,. 
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jieaily opposite to the Claaomeiiii, on die south¬ 
ern sUle of the Isthmus. Near Teos, is the 
mountain Mimas, of gieat altitude, but of gen¬ 
tle declivity at its base, terminating in a plain 
near tlic territory of tlic Clazomenii. Alexan¬ 
der, having surveyed the place, resolved to cut 
a cliannel through the isdimus, which, encom¬ 
passing Mimas and Ei'ythi'a?, should separate 
the peninsula fioni tlie continent, and unite 
the gulfs of Smyrna and Ephesus. Tliis was 
the solitary project in which he failed, fortune 
concurring with him to accomplish all his other 
undertakin gs. Th e humiliatin g disappointm ent 
drew from him this superstitious reflection: 
“ It is not lawful for mortals to change die face 
“ of nature, and such an attempt is tlie more 
presumptuous after others have engaged in it 
and miscarried,” Tliese expressions might be 
dictated by art; for while they contained an 
apology for his failure, they were calculated to 
deter others from inflicdng on him the addition¬ 
al mortification which the completion of what 
he had abandoned would give to a spirit too ex- 
travagandy proud to be uuifonnly magnani¬ 
mous. A less gigantic work, that of joining 
Clazomen?e to the continent, die king commit¬ 
ted to one of his Ueuteuants: This was effected 
by a mole, or causeway, two stadia in length; 
The separation had been artificial; the Clarome- 
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nii having converted tlieir territory iulo an is-* 
land, to protect tlicmsclvcs from the Persians. 

To Diana, Alexander now offered magnifi¬ 
cent sacrifices; during which, to swell the ho¬ 
nours which he paid her, his assembled forces 
were present under arms. Leaving Ephesus the 
following day, he marched to Miletus, the anci¬ 
ent capital of Ionia; taking with him all the in- 
ffintry, the Thracian cavalry, and four of the se¬ 
lect squadrons, called his friends. Including the 
royal band, Hegesistratus, the governor of Mi¬ 
letus, had intimated by letter to Alexander, tliat 
he would surrender the place to him. Under¬ 
standing, afteiwards, that the Persian fleet wa.s 
approaching, the vacnllating Barbarian conceived 
the design of maiiitainiog for Darius tlie for¬ 
tress, which was abundantly supplied with arms, 
provisions, and every requisite to endure a long: 
siege: the garrison was numerous, Mcnirtotf 
having in his flight, after the battle of tlie Gra- 
nicus, reinforced it witlt a considerable body of 
troops. 

Alexander, falling suddenly upon the cne*' 
my wiclj his incensed army, possessed himself, 
immediately on commencing the siege, of the 
outward town, as it was termed: The citizens 
and garrison, to prevent their strength from 
being divided, had retired into the inner town, 
resoiving tiici'c ^ wait for reinfoix^cjnents, whicK 
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tliey were infbl m^d were at band/ Their expec- ^ 
tatioas of relief were frustl*atedby the arrival of 
tlie Macedonian fieet, binder Nicanor, who took 
possession of t}jc island of Latl^, lying above 
Miletus. Apprised tliat tlie Persian fleet were 
at anchor under tlie mountain MycaJe, Alexan¬ 
der’s admiral sailed into the Milesian harbour, 
and cut off the besieged from succour. Nor did 
tl)e Barbarians offer to obstruct him, notwidi- 
standing they liad nearly four liundied vessels, 
while Nicanor’s force did not exceed one hun¬ 
dred and sixty. 

During these naval proceedings, Glaucip- 
pus, the most considerable person in the city,, 
was sent to Alexander, to demand that the su¬ 
burbs and the harbour might be held in com¬ 
mon by tire Persians and Macedonians i but lie 
returned with this uncompromising answer; 

“ Alexander has not come into Asia to accept 
“ what others liave no objection to bestow: 

" no, with what he can spare every one must 
“ be satisfied. The people of Miletus ought to 
know it to be their duty to confide their for- 
“ tunes to the arbitration of their superior, un- 
“ less they arc prepared, as soon as the morning 
“ dawns, to appeal to tlie sword.” 

Tlie Milesians gallantly repelled the first 
shock of the Macedonians, killing, among 
others, the two sons of Hellcnica, foster-motlier 
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to Alexandei*, and sUter to the brave CUtu& 
Afflicted and mcensed, the companions of the 
regretted slain brought their military macliinca 
to act upon the city wall, and soon made a prac¬ 
ticable breach. Now» tlie Macedonian prepara¬ 
tions for storming were complete; die besi^d 
beholding, on one side, fierce enemies climbing 
to tbe ns&ault; and, in anotlier direction, hos¬ 
tile gabies executing alarming movements in 
thar harbour, were,suddenly seized with a dis- 
ordcriog panic. Some of the gajTTSon, with the 
assistance of the ludes wluch they used as 
bucklers, swanr to the opposite island; others, 
in little boats, rowed after them in pursuit of safe¬ 
ty,—but these were taken by the Macedonian 
vessels at tlie mouth of tlie liavbour. 

Alexander, liaving reduced tlie fortress, dis¬ 
patched galiies against the small pwty which 
had reached the island, providing the troops on 
board with ladders, tint they miglit ascend the 
lofty and craggy bank, as in the scalade .of a 
city. But observing that tlie Greeks in the pay 
of the Persians, (not exceeding, altogetlier, three 
hundr^ men,) were ready to saa jfice their lives, 
in the last extremity, he began to feel sympathy 
for tliem, and to admire tlie fidelity and bravery 
which impelled them to venture dose to de¬ 
struction in the 8cr>*ice of those under whom 
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they had enlisted. He spared them, and incor- 
ported tliem with his array. 

In tlie meantime, the soldiers*, who had 
forced an entrance into tlie city through the 
breach, commenced a general pillage: as some 
of them broke into the temple of Ceres, with a 
design to plunder it; sudden flashes of fire, 
emanating from the interior, struck the sacrile¬ 
gious wretches blind. 

The victor made slaves of all the Barbarians 
whom he found in the town; gmnting, at the 
same time^ to the surviving Milesians, their li¬ 
berty, in consideration of the ancient splendour 
of their republic. For Miletus was, a long time, 
ao flourbhing and powerftil, as to have planted 
no leas thaii seventy colonies in the neighbour¬ 
ing sea.s. And it had a wide-spread lustre from 
the number of its citizens who had carried away 
the palm in the sacred combats; for such ho¬ 
nours were classed by the Greeks among tlie 
highest proofs and ornaments of virtue. But 
Alexander did not share in this extravagant re¬ 
spect for Athletse, who cultivated the powers of 
the body merely to amuse tlie populace, and gra¬ 
tify a passion for notoriety, by fighting on a 
stage for prizes; he valued physical-vigor, as it 
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could conduce to public advantage *. Tliis made 
him sarcastically askj when he beheld the multi¬ 
plicity of statues erected to men who had gained 
triumplia in the amphitheatre, “ ’Where, Mile* 
“ sians! were these champions when you re- 
** ceived the Persian yoke?' 

Amoug several existing monuments of his 
ancestors, the king’s curiosity was attracted by 
a fountain, whose waters are brackish to the 
taste at its bubbling source, and sweet when di¬ 
vided into streams: the Milesians call it the 
spring of Achilles, from a tradition that the 
hero bathed in it, after he had vaiKiuiahed 
Strambclus, Telamon’s son, carrying succour 
to the Lesbians. Miletus could likewise 
boast of tlie oracle of Apollo Didymeus, rich, 
and celebrated for its responses. Seleucus, one 
of the powerhil successors of Alexander, con¬ 
sulted it respecting his return to Macedon, and 
received this answer; ‘ That, bidding adieu to 
‘ Europe, he should embrace Asia.’ 

The king’s fondness for astonishing novel¬ 
ties was also gintified by information that a 
youth of Jassus, in a neighbouring island, had 
charmed or tamed a dolpliin to sen’ice and at¬ 
tachment; the fish being so familiar with his 
voice, tliat, when called, it would readily take 

* AiW«, p. 91. 
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ilim on its back, and bear- him over the waves, 
Inferring that this young man was a favourite 
of Neptune*, the king constituted him high- 
priest of the god. 

* Tlijs scgdu Co ])ATe been a bniCy inference: since ^leranrltys 
tiate,-UMrv have been mnny proafs of tfw poa»&ilicy of CAining 
fishee. Pliny repons, tluiC one of Oie Roisnn oioporon bod, ui ft 
set ofSsb^oiide duicbad befia peouliftHy tended, several diet 
would individuaiiy corae and sliow theouelves when called by (heir 
particoiiii ruunea. 

Ab epipftm of MnrtioJ, Ub. iv. 80, seems lo condna this &e» 
COQQC: 

Pisesttor, Aige \ ne nocens, recedas; 

Sftcris pisokbos tie nacRiicur unds; 

Qkii D&roM doQUJuiio, manomqiie iaicbunt 
lilam, qui luhil est, io o^e, niftjus; 

Obid, quod, nooien habent; et ad maglscri 
Vooem quUque sui veolt citates. 

Rash angler, fty! while gulUess, bence away i 
I'be (ish are sacred in these waves chat play; 

TIteir lord they kaow, and Visa lus feeding hand, 

That dares the world to match its high cooimafid s 
These ell bear names; each, from in finny peers, 

Darts to the marge, its master when it beara» 

One of the Great Moguls is represented, by Mckos. Bernard, in 
I1L4 jTwfory of /adwtoa, to hare hod fisb brought to die same suite 
of docilicy, See Walton's C^srpUit sevivtb edit. London, 

1808 . 
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CHAP. VTII. 

By preoGxtxn^ the Persian ficet Jr/m victudUingf 
Alexander obliges it to keeoe Miletus; and» 
Tjieansvhile, captures one ship of a mall detack- 
mmt. He discharges hts feet. Sends a force 
against Pontus. Reduces the whole of Carta 
except the capital; protects the gueen, who had 
been unjustly expelled. The pupil f Leonidas 
remembers a lesson on temperance. 

After the reduedou of Miletus, the nume¬ 
rous fleet of the Barbatians continued to hover 
near it; and, confident in tlieir muldtude and 
superior seamanship, in order to provoke a bat¬ 
tle, repeatedly presented themselves before fhe 
port where the Macedonian ships were riding. 
Hereupon, die king detached Philotas, with the 
cavalry and three battalions of infantry, to mount 
Mycale, near the anchorage of the Persians, in- 
sC^cting him to prevent the enemy from laud¬ 
ing, and from obtaining wood, water, or oflier 
supplies, Reduced by this proceeding to great 
difficulties, the admirals of tlie enemy, after call¬ 
ing a council, steered to Samos: but us soon as 
they had provisioned their fleet, they returned 
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to Miletus, agaiu taking a station before tlie 
harbour in order of battle. 

' Meanwhile, a Pe«ian officer, with a detach¬ 
ment of five ships, discovering a few Afacedo- 
Ilian vessels in a sepaiate port—between the lit¬ 
tle island, before mentioned, and the harbour 
which contained the body of the Macedonian 
fleet—made all sail thither, expecting to find 
them comparatively nniu armed, and that, while 
their crews were engaged on shore at a distance, 
they would fall easy prizes. But Alexander 
putting as many seamen as could be collected 
at the instant on board ten gallies, commandetl 
them to go and meet the enemy. The Persians, 
attacked with superior forces by tliose whom 
they thought to have surprised in a state of 
weakness, liad recourse to flight: one of tlieir 
ships, manned with Jassians, was captured; the 
remainder, by swift sailing, mgained their fleet. 
The Persian admiral was forced to leave Miletus 
Nvitliout accomplishing his object. 

It now occurred to Alexander, tliat the dis¬ 
proportionate inferiority of his fleet to that of 
the enemy, -would prevent it from supporting 
his future land opeintions with precision; be¬ 
sides, the expenditure wliicli it occasioned ap¬ 
peared to be too gi-cat for his treasury: he thcie- 
fore expressed to his lieutenants a design of dis¬ 
missing it. Pamenio maiiitained a different 
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opinion, and urged the king to venture a naval 
engagement; For,” said he, “ if the XJace- 
“ donians be viefonous, tJiey will reap number- 
“ less advantages: if tltfy should be obliged to 
“ retiie, they will lose nothing, since the l^er- 
‘‘ sians aie already masters at sea; and it will 
“ not be difficult for those who are stroiigeet on 
“ laijd to defend their coasts.” To engage tlie 
king to accept his advice, he offered to execute 
it himself, and to take, on board the fleet, any 
post in the conflict and shave of the danger 
which tlie king would assign him. His piopo- 
sition had the countenance of a picsage, suscep¬ 
tible of a very encouraging interpretation; an 
eagle had alighted on the shore behind tlie kuig^s 
fleet. The leader of the army thus replied: 
“You are dccelvec], Panueniol in supposing 
tliaC our small marine can contend with all 
“ tlie Persian navy, Is it eligible to commit 
“ inexperienced, unseasoned crews—in a contest 
“ with expert roweis and pioflcient navigators ? 
“ I do not distrust the brai'cry of my men: but 
“ I am sensible that, in sea fi gilts, bravery, with- 
“ out taotics, can contribute little to victory. 
“ Often is a line of galUes broken by the winds 
“ and waves; hut these deranging accidents 
“ may, by a skilful mauagement of the sail, 
“ rudder, and oar, be either eluded, or improved 
into advantages. Much depends on the stnic- 
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“ ture of tbe ships. The highest courage of the 
Macedonians would he luiprofitably exerted, 
“ since circumstances would enable the Baiba- 
“ rians, eitlier totally to decline on engagement, 
“ or, if a disaster befel us, to destroy our fleet. 
“ Should we clien lose nothing, Farmenio? All 
“ Asia would be roused to firm opposition, if 
“ hy a stroke our marine were swept away at 
“ the commencement of tlie war. The mass of 
** mankind are of such a temperament, that, ac- 
“ cording as the first great af^r prospers or 
“ miscarries, tliey look with confidence or ap- 
prehension to tlie final event. Not to doubt 
“ of this effect on Asia, who can assure me that 
” the Greeks themselves will remain fidthful, if 
they find one gleaming inducement to believe 
“ that success is going to abandon us; for, to. 

disclose a fact, all that attaches them to us is 
“ our prosperity. I must confess, that I re- 
gard the circumstance of an eagle having been 
“ seen behind our naval columns as a presage of 
“ victory. But the augury seems to indicate, 
“ that we shall overcome tlie enemy's fleet by 
“ land; for the auspicious bird did not rest 
*[ upon our ships, but on the shore, pointing 
“ out the place for operations, as well as the 
“ result It is too evident to be controverted, 
that if we proceed in reducing the maritime 
** cities under our power, the adverse marine 
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“ must waste of itself; for it will have neither 
“ recruits, iioi* provisions, nor conveniciit and 
“ secure liarbours. Take these from the Per- 
** sians, and the moi'e numerous their navy, the 
'* sooner will it moulder to ruin tlnougli the 
“ want of lesources. These reasons induce me 
to I'etaJn, in attendance on the army, only so 
“ many ships as are necessary to transport tire 
“ heaviest battering engines 

The great proportion of tire fleet which was 
discharged, poisihly, included all tlie Grecian 
contingents. Alexander now confided f to se¬ 
lect lieutenants expeditions against Pontus and 
the contiguous tracts, He in person advanced 
into Caiia, infonned tliat the enemy had thei'e 
assembled in force. Those inhabitants who pre¬ 
served their allegiance to Persia, entertained 
hopes,' that Halicarnassus, witli its strong na- 
tuial fortifications fiajiked by two citadels, 
would stop, as a bank of impervious rock, the 
torrent of invasion. They had the highest re¬ 
liance on Memnon, who was unremitting in 
preparations to make a successful staj^d sigainst 
a persevering siege. He had been recently con- , 
stdtuted, by Darius, governor of tlie maritime 
coasts, and high-admiral. He was a man of 
great penetration, address, and resource, prompt 
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to seize opportunities and to discern tlie reme¬ 
dies required in critical times. Greatly superior 
to the rest of the Persian generals in the art of 
war, he was conscious that he had not been 
trusted and rewarded according to his integrity 
and merit: and he knew tlie cause: as he was 
of Grecian extraction, and liad formerly been 
well received at the Macedohian court, his tried 
services liad not entirely exempted him from 
suspicion; he therefore sent his wife and chil¬ 
dren to Darius, as though he was solicitous for 
their safety; but intending, by these invaluable 
pledges, to convince the king of his fidelity. 

In a short time Alexander was master of all 
the places between Miletus and Halicaniassus, a 
great majority of tlicm being Grecian colonies; 
these, according to his constant policy, he rein¬ 
stated in the privilege of living under their own 
laws and institutiojis, declaring, ‘ Tliat he eii- 
‘ tered Asia to liberate them from oppression/ 

By insinuating arts, he even won tlie aflcc- 
tions of the aboriginal Barbarians, who, witli 
the posterity of some ancient Phcenician set¬ 
tlers, inhabited Curia, To Ada, a native prin¬ 
cess, who implored bis interference to place her 
on the throne of that kingdom, from which she 
bad been unjustly expelled, he behaved with the 
most* courteous attention. Hecatomnus, antc« 
cedcntly king of Caria, had tluee sons and two 
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tkughters: the costoiw of that country allowed 
the offspring of tlie same parents to he affianced 
in marriage, and partners in dominion: Mauso- 
lus, the eldest son, married Artemisia; Hidrius 
espoused Ada; Pexodarus, the youngest son 
and child, unable to pursue a custom which 
strikes us as a revolting deformity in national 
manners, degraded Ills princely, and heightened 
his moial dignity, by taking a wife in another 
family. On the death of the ftvther, Hecatwn- 
nus, Miusolus and Artemisia conjointly reigned. 
By the Carian laws, as well as those of Upper 
Asia, tlie succession of females, on an exact 
equality with males, in the order of seniority, 
had been established ever since the age of Semi- 
ramis* : on the decease of Mausolus, Avremisia 
xeignetl solely. Dying with grief at tlic end of 
two years, slie was succeeded by Hidrius and 
Ada. Ada likewise survived her husband and 
brother: but Pexodarus, tl^elast sonofHeca- 
tomnus, expelled her from the throne; and she 
took refuge in the fortified city Alinda. Tliis 
strong hold she still possessed; but though 
Pexodarus was dead, slie icmained dcprive<i of 
her light; for that usurper had niarried Ills 
daughter to Orontobates, a Persian nobleman; 
and to this pretender, whose weak title was do? 
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rived through his -wife, the Great King, rqecfc- 
ing the just claims of Ada, had coniinned tlie 
crown. 

This royal, fugitive, at her first appearance 
before Alexander, to state hei- sufferings and de¬ 
mand his protection, addressed him by the ap¬ 
pellation of son, and voluntarily suiTenrlered to 
him Alinda. The Macedonian leader met the 
application, hy a promise to establish her on tlie 
tlirone of Caria; which, after tlie induction <jf 
Halicarnassus, he performed; leaving tluee 
thousand foot <and two bundled horse to sup¬ 
port her authority. 

Meanwhile, his friendly reception of the ia- 
jured Ada being proclaimed, with his exploits, 
by well-affected rumour, made an impression on 
the country favourable to his progress. From 
a great proportion of towns in the hamls of die 
kinsmen or parti ?an8 of the princess, ambassa¬ 
dors brought crowns of gold, and delivered so¬ 
lemn assurances, ‘ That they embraced the pro- 
‘ tecdon, and would loyally obey the mandates, 

‘ of Alexander.* 

Ada, impatient to express her gratitude, pre¬ 
pared an exquisite assemblage of poignant and' 
elegantly-flavoured viands and delicacies for the 
table of Alexander, and accompanied this pi'e- 
sent with a suite of cooks and confectioners ; 
supposing that the refinements of Asiatic luxury 
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would be welcome to the conqueror after the fa¬ 
tigues of war. But the Macedonian ruler knew, 
that, to make invention a sycophant to the pa¬ 
late, is of pernicious consequence to the man 
who is engaged on weighty afF^rs. To the 
pnneess, while he politely thanked her for 
having sent him artists to regale his taste, he 
intimated, * That it superfluous ; for he had 

* with him better cooks, which wore appointed 
‘ by his tutor Leonidas—a walk early in the 

* morning to create an appetite for dinner, and 

* a frugal diunei to give zest to sup|>er.* 


CHAP. IX. 

Alexander commences the siege of lIAkarnasaus. 
Unsucctssfd attempt on Mindus. 77ie garri- 
son of Halicarnassus make a sortie. Two Ma¬ 
cedonian soldiers^ intoxicated^ begin an assauU^ 
by which the place is warly cart'Ud. Alexander 
obtains a truce to bury the slain. Anecdote of 
Mtmnon. 

The whole of Caria had now submitted, ex¬ 
cept the metropolis Halicarnassus, which was 
defended by a numerous garrison of Persians and 
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Greek nieicenarlcs. Foreseeing a protracted 
siege, the king conveyed on-shore, from the 
attendant ships, provisions, widi the necessary 
battering-engines. Tlie catapults were imme¬ 
diately employed against tlie walls of the 
city, Alexander encamping with the infantry 
at the distance of five stadia. While a party of 
pioneers were working the battering-engines 
near the gate towards Mylassa, tlie besieged 
made an unexpected sally. Tlie conflict was 
vigorously maintained; hut tire ^facedo^ians, 
seasonably reinforced, at length repelled their 
desperate assailants, without sufl'ering much 
loss in the affair. 

A few days afterwards, Alexander received 
• intimation that a faction in Mindus were ready 
clandestinely to deliver that town to him. In 
consequence, he proceeded thither, with a divi¬ 
sion of the army, in the silence of the niglit 
But all tlie gates remained closed, nor was there 
any signal or movement from witliin: lie there¬ 
fore ordered some of the heavy-aniicd foot to 
undermine the wall; for, not having designed a 
siege in fovm, he had with him neither scaling- 
ladders nor battering-engines. After tlie sol¬ 
diers had loosened the foundations of a tower, 
and brought it down, still there was no breach 
by which they might eater, for the tower fell in 
such a direction, tliat the ruins now defended the 
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ipace which the clemoUahed pile had guarded. 
The garrison matle a determined resistance: a 
reinforcement, sent hy llemnon from Hal I car- 
nsFisus, arrived; and this enterprise of the ^fa- 
ccdonians was frustrated. 

Alexander, on iiis leturn to the siege of Ha¬ 
licarnassus, saw it nccessaiy to undertake the Ja- 
Ijorious work of filling up a foss, thirty cubits 
broad, and fifteen deep, widi which tlie enemy 
had surrounded the fort. For this purpose, he 
prepared tlnee military tortoises; undercover of 
which, his pioneers could safely convey the 
earth and fascines. Wlien the foss had been 
filled, by catapults elevated on wooden turrets, 
he battered t)ie wall till he eftected a practicable 
hi'cach. Tlirough this l^e attempted to storm 
the town: but the gi'eat numerical force of the 
ganison enabled Meranoii constantly to replace 
his front lines by fresh troops. The Peipsi an s 
fought vigorously, animated by the presence of 
their generals, who performed every thing 
which could conduce to defence. The Macedo¬ 
nians persevered in their bold attacks till tlie day 
was exhausted, when the conflict terminated, 
the assailants retiring, and the besieged not pur¬ 
suing. 

The active Memo on, uiuler & persuasion that 
the fatigues of the e^*enly-babnced day would 
render the Maced tniiaii ccntinels less vigilant 
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niadfi a nocturnal sally, setting fire to the be¬ 
siegers’ works. The soldiers of Alexander heard 
the alarm; armed; and charged tl^e detachment 
from the garrison, amid the flames, wliich one 
party laboured anxiously to extinguish, tlie 
other more furiously to spread. The Macedo¬ 
nians, though greatly superior irj personal 
strength and courage, and in the cool indiffer¬ 
ence to danger which long intimacy with it 
gives, were yet almost home down by their 
more numerous assailants; and, greatly distres¬ 
sed by ensnaring stratagems; receiving, in this 
conflict wiiich had diwu them under the walls 
to protect their own engines, wounds from ba¬ 
ll st» in tlie fortress which they had no opportu¬ 
nity of revenging. On both sides, vehement 
exhortations to their own men, and menaces 
to their antagonists, pioduce a geneiul indistinct 
peal of piercing acclamation: hoarsely mingled, 
the groans of the wounded and dying pierce the 
listening sense: but the pathetic in articulations 
of ftgoijy are again contrasted and overpowered 
by brisk and cheering sounds; from the voices 
and implements of workmen witliin the walls, 
repmniig the damages caused hy the shock of 
the besiegers’ engines. TI)e darkness of the night, 
a2d the irregular glare of scatteied spires of 
flame reluctantly expiring—gasping emblems of 
the aversion of animal life to extinction—occa- 
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sioned tlie dcstruct'iott and tumult of the scene 
to be gi'catly surpassed by tbe horror. 

At length, the intrepid and persevering Ma¬ 
cedonians drove die enemy witliin the walls, 
having killed of them one hundred and seven¬ 
ty, among whom was Ncoptolemus, who, with 
his brother Amyntas, had fled to the Persians. 
The slain of the Macedonians did not exceed 
sixteen: bat their wounded amomited to three 
hundred, the random discharge of adverse darts 
having conspired, with the black and feature¬ 
less complexion of the night, to render imprac¬ 
ticable thdr usual dexterity in guarding tlieir 
bodies- 

A few days afterwards, Halicarnassus was 
on the point of yielding to rashness and acci¬ 
dent. Two veterans of the battalion of Perdic- 
cas, posted on that side of the wall which looked 
toward Miletus, supping together in tlicir tent, 
b^an a vaunting conversation on their military 
exploits, in which each preferred his ‘^ 0 . 
Wlien the heating effect of wine lia<l raised to 
phrenzied exlravagancc the spirit of emulation, 
one of them exclaimed; “ Why do we degrade 
so noble a debate by the empty strife of 
“ words? ft is not the fluent tongue, but the 
“ vigorous arm, that must decide. If you aVc 
that great warrior, come witli me.” Taking 
weapons, they ruslied fortli together to assault 
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tlic wail of Halicarnassus, each scarcely enfer- 
taiuiiig the wild hope of victory, but aiBbirioua 
to excel Ills companion in daring ami prowess. 

The centiaels of the fort perceived tlie auda¬ 
cious enteiprize, and moved to repel it: but the 
two Macedonians struck <Iowii with tlieir swords 
the first men who approached, and flung javelins 
at tiie move distant. Tiie enemy, rushing upon 
them from higher ground^ would, however, have 
punished their boldness by overwhelming num¬ 
ber, had not some soldiers of their own batta¬ 
lion, who observed theiv danger, advanced to 
tlieir lelicf. The Halicaanassians also reinforced 
their guards. A sharp conflict cnstied, in wJiich 
success was alternate, till Alexander, leading up 
a force collected from tlie nearest quarters, drove 
the enemy into the town, which he had nearly 
ecteiecl with tliem. In this train of casualties, 
the garrison, intent on what was passing in ojie 
direction, relaxed in their tlefence of tlie walls; 
and two towers, with the inten’ening curtaiu, 
were beat down by the battering-rams ; and a 
tlilrd became a pile of loose stones, of which a 
slight shock by the miners would complete the 
fall, Could the whole army have engaged in 
this sudden attack, tlie town miglit have been 
taken by storm. 

Alexander desired a suspension of arms, that 
he might be able to bury those soldiers who liad 
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fallen under the walls ; cliooskig ratlier, in tlie 
esthnation of the GreeXs, to yield the victory 
to the enemy, than to leave his sl^u without 
interment. Against granting this application, 
Xphialtes and Thrasybulus, two Athenians iu 
the Persian service, tenadonsly protested; less 
inclined to cultivate humanity than to nuiture 
livid antipatliies; the malevolent and implaca¬ 
ble foes which their hatred painted the Mace¬ 
donians r but Memnon maintained, “ That it 
•* was unsuitable to the manners and character 
“ of Greeks, to refuse an enemy permission to 
** bury Ills slain: That we should launch our 
“ weapons against adversaries in the field; but 
“ not insult them when they had not tlie power 
“ to benefit or injure us.” Memnon, among 
various great and good qualities, displayed re¬ 
markable moderation; not deeming lionourable 
the virulent prejudice which covers an enemy 
with slander and invective: on the contrary, it 
was by talents and bravery that he expected to 
conquer. Once he heard an individual among 
tlie mercenaries vent much petulance and op¬ 
probrium against Alexander: Memnon, striking 
iiim with his spear, told liim, ‘ That he had not 
' hired him to rail, but to fight.* 
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CHAP. X. 

Z)urM^ (he truce^ the garrison build a tc aU. 
Alexander baiters it; they 7iiake a soi'tk. A 
second sortie places Alexander in a critical sitn^ 
aiion: the garrmn are defeated. They setfire 
to their works, and retire to castles near. Alex¬ 
ander demoUskts Halicarnassus. }dis proceed- 
^gs during the winter. 

The besieged, intent on providing for their 
seeority in the meantime, raised a brick wall 
within chat which had be«i beat down, not in 
a direct line, hut bending inwardly like a half 
moon. On the following day, Alexander began 
to batter this wjdl, tlic more easily destructible 
as the work waa fi'csh. While the besiegers 
were engaged in tlie labour of demolition, on 
the one hand, the garrison executed a sortie and 
thrdw* burning combustibles among the hurdles 
which covered the Macedonian works, and into 
one of the timber-framed turrets: but Pliilotas 
and Hcllanicus, who had charge of the engines, 
checked the flames before they could spread; 
and the seasonable advance of Alexander so in¬ 
timidated the enemy, that—the whole flinging 
away their torches, and some their arms—they 
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fled into the town, with precipitation. But 
having regained their stations on Uie ramparts, 
tlie local and artificial advantages of Halicai- 
nasstis eiubled them to repel their pursuers with 
ease; for the wall ^vas so constructed, that the 
Macedonians could not attack any part, without 
being enfiladed on tlieir flanks, as well as op¬ 
posed in front. 

The Persian leaders finding the siege so 
closely pressetl, that each succeeding day 
abridged the limits of their operations, and 
knowing that the invader possessed inexhaust* 
ible perseverance, held a council to fix on some 
great proceeding suitable to the crisis. Ephi- 
altes, eminent for personal strength and cou¬ 
rage, descanted on the inconvenience and impo¬ 
licy of submitting to be immured during a long 
siege. “ Let us not,” said he, “ drag on thia 
“ tame, defensive course, till we lose tlie will 
“ and power to resist, when we must fell, with 
“ the town, a cheap prey to tire enemy. Wiile 
“ we have yet some portion of strength, let us 
“ stnke a spirited blow against the besiegers 
“ with the choicest of the hired Greeks. Does • 
“ this measure appear to be dictated by teme- 
“ rity? It is safe to execute; for tire Macedo- 
“ ulans expecting any thing sooner than such 
“ an attack, taken unprepared, will fight in 
confusion, and must be defeated.” Memnoa, 

B a 
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tliougb accustomed to prefer the wary line of 
action, to alluring enterprise, did not er^deavour 
to controul tlie Atlieniau; considering, that as 
no succour at Jiand, no junction would be 
lost, nor the fatal event of the siege acceleinted, 
even by tlie complete miscarriage of Epiiialtes. 
He, tliercforc, deejne<l it not improper to tjy, in 
the extremity, what a determined man might 
effect, apparently inspired Co the bold under¬ 
taking. 

Zphialtcs selected two thousand from among 
the whole body of Greeks; these lie commanded 
to procure a thousand torches, and to be under 
arms by the break of day, prcpaied to execute 
his orders. Alexander, as soon as tlie morning 
dawned, advanced the engines against the half¬ 
moon wall: his realous soldiers began vigorous¬ 
ly to batter it; suddenly half the force under 
Ephialtes sallied from the town, with torches 
spreading conflagration among tlie Macedonian, 
works, he in person following with the re¬ 
mainder to attack such of the besiegm as 
should endeavour to obstruct die incendiaiies. 

Alexander, on intelligence of this movement, 
speedily formed from his assembled army chosen 
bands of reinforcemeirts: some he detached to 
put out the fire, while he himself advanced 
agamst the division under Ephialtes, solely oc¬ 
cupied in combat. Ephialtes, who possessed 
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cxtraonlinaiy vigor, killed all who engaged 
him hand to hand, animating his men by his 
eye and his voice, and mort by hU intrepid ex¬ 
ample. And tlie besiegers were not in a slight 
degree annoye<l from tlie walls; for the gatri- 
Bon had erected a tower a hundred cubits high, 
whence engines, judiciously planted, ponied 
galling discharges of javelins and stones. Dur¬ 
ing these proceedings, Memnon, with a body of 
troops, made an unexpected sally from the JH- 
/y/tw, a different part of the town. Now, such 
a tumult was created in the Macedonian carap 
by the various directions in which attack was 
to be repelled, tlmt tlje king himself hesitated. 
-But his comprehensive mind reco¬ 
vering itself, he obviated the accumulated dan¬ 
ger by seasonable orders; and fortune so fa^ 
voured their execution, that his situation ceased 
to be critical. The sallying parly who at¬ 
tempted to bum the engines, were repulsed with 
great loss by the Macedonians on guard, timely 
reinforced. At the same time, Ptolemy the son 
of Philip, commander of the body guard, bav- 
ieg with him, besides his own, the two batta¬ 
lions of Addffius and Timander, received Mem¬ 
non so warmly, tltat the Macedonians had in 
that part of the field greatly the advantage, not¬ 
withstanding Ptolemy and Add ecus were killed, 
with Clearchus, capt^ of tlic archers, and 
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about forty indivii^uals in the ranks: Tlie ene¬ 
my, in their disordeily and precipitate retreat, 
broke down the narrow bridge winch they had 
constructed over the moat, the unhappy crowd 
upon it falling headlong; some were crashed to 
death by tlieir comrades, others perished by 
darts from the overlooking Macedonian sta¬ 
tions; numbers that escaped tliis calamity were 
destroyed at the entrance of tlie town ; for the 
terrified inhabitants apprehending that the pur¬ 
suers and the pursued would enter together, 
suddenly closed the gate against their friends, 
abandoning them to the fury of the victors. 
DuHng all this time, Ephialtes, formidable at 
first by confidence, and*'afterwards by despera¬ 
tion, maintaiDed with gallant perseverance a 
conflict with the troops under the king, and 
held the victory in suspense, till the Macedo¬ 
nian senie^r battalion moved to the aid of tlieir 
distressed companions. These veterans, though 
encamping with the army, and receiving puy 
and rewards, were exempt from duty, except in 
cases of the last necessity; their immunities 
and honours had been earned by a whole life of 
intrepidity begun in reigns piecetfing Philip’s, 
and continued to the time of Alexander. These 
men, observing in their companions symptoms 
of terror, and of a wish to escape the combat; 
seeing them alternately look to the rear*, as if to 
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discover a place of retreat, advanced to dieir re¬ 
lief, under tl)e command of Athaiiaa : renewing 
the languid fight, tliey, by mixing with tlieir 
exhortations to the younger bands, reproaches 
on account of their unsoldier-like irresoludon 
revived their bravery r now, both classes imit- 
iug in a fiirious attack, each emulous to excel 
in inflicting fatal strokes upon the enemy; in 
one decisive instant victory declared for them. 
Ephialtes, with the bravest and largest portion 
of his men, were slain; and the rest were driven 
back upon the town. A great proportion of 
Macedonians entered witli the fugitives, and 
the fortress was upon the point of being taken 
by storm, when the king gave orders to sound 
a retreat—either because lie was disposed to 
spare the lives and property of tlie inbabitants> 
or because, as night was approaching, he appre¬ 
hended danger from ambuscades in the un¬ 
known windings of the city; or because he had 
not learned the event of the different skirmishes 


and actions in the other parts of the field. 

This battle consumed the most ^ 

robust and courageous battalions j. C. SS4- 


of the garrison. This loss, and 
the breaches in the walls, made 
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Memnon, and Orontobates, the governor, sen si* 
hie, that much longer resistance was impossi- 
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ble*. After deliberation witli the other gene¬ 
rals, they, to diminish tljc booty wliich wcnjld 
fall to the enemy, set fire, in the night-time, to 
the wooden tower, to tlie arsenal and maga¬ 
zines, and to the houses near the wall. The 
conflagration, fanned by the wind, spread in all 
directions. The Peisian commanders had trans¬ 
ported apart of die citizens, and their valuable 
effects, into the island of Cos. Their bra\*er 
adherents among tlie inhabitants, they trans¬ 
ported, with part of the military, to a castle 
seated on an island, while another' division of 
them retired to Salmads, another neighbouring 
castle. 

Alexander bad been apprised, by deserters, 
of some of these proceedings; at midnight, he 
witnessed the raging flames: he immediately 
sent a detachment to extinguish the fire, and to 
punish those who promoted it, but with strict 
orders to protect such of the townsmen as were 
found in their houses. 

The following morning, he examined the for¬ 
tified retreats of tlie enemy: Perceiving, that 
they could not be reduced without much loss 
of time,, but that it was from the city of Hali¬ 
carnassus tliat they derived importance, he re-^ 
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luctimtly demolished the metropolis of Caria, 
tlmt it might never thenceforth serve as a rally¬ 
ing point to the Persians. 

Ptolemy Lagus wae left to observe the cas¬ 
tles, and to act in the country as the lieutenant 
of Alexander: he was instincted to support the 
authority of Ada, as queen of Caria •. 

Not long afterwards, Ptolemy, \miting his 
three thousand infantry ami two hundred ca¬ 
valry with the forces of Asander, lieutenant of 
Lydia, defeated Orontobates- And the Mace¬ 
donians, irritated by tlie protracted resistance of 
the cattles, and disgusted with the tedious pro¬ 
cedure by blockade, took them by assault. 

The season of winter f, which often entirely 
suspends military operations, die king passed in 
proceedings to secure, and preparationa*to ex¬ 
tend, his advantages. He detached Parmenie 
with tlie squadrons called friends or eontpa- 
niens ; the auxiliary horse and tire Thessalians, 
under Alexander Lyncesfea, to Sardis, with or*, 
tiers, to make thence an irruption into Phrygia, 
and to collect, at the expense of the enemy, 
provisions and forage for the army expected 
from Macedon, A draughted body of soldiers, 
who had married shortly before the expedition, 


* Ant«, p. SSi. Et vide Arrun, p. 33 . t Arnaii, ui nipra. 
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including his captains Cmos and Meleager, he 
sent home, under the command of Ptolemy, tlie 
son of Seleucus, to winter with their wives; a 
measure which endeared Alexander to the army, 
and ensured the alacrity of Ids European sub¬ 
jects, in promoting anti joining tlie levies for 
the expedition. He cliarged the officei's, during 
their residence in Maced on, to be assiduous in 
raising recruits—‘to be marched into Asia in tho 
spring, with the soldiers whom they had con¬ 
ducted home. 

Here he had the affliction to observe, that 
bis army was not uninfected with the depraving 
manners of the Asiatics, and that there were, in 
his camp, a great number of abandoned outcasts 
from nature ; having collected them by a severe 
search, he deported them into a little island in 
the Ceramic gulf: The infamy which they com¬ 
municated to the town h perpetuated by the 
name Cituedopolis. 
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CHAP. XL 

J^exander's pivgre^s hi Lycia. Prodigy of the 
hrazm tablet. Alexander halts in the country 
of the Phaseilane: bis extravagant demeanour 
before the statue of Theodectes. Conspiracy of 
Altxmider Lyncestes. l^xfficult passage along 
the beach from PhaseUs to Perga. Refection 
on events in Alexander's Ufcy which have been 
referred io celestial interposition. His dream 
at Dium retrospecthcly noticed. He \isits Ti?- 
nisaUni. 

Alexander steadily prosecuted Ids plan 
of redudng the enemy's coast, in order to ren¬ 
der tlicir fleet ineftective, By the treachery of 
the Persian mercenary Greeks in tlic castle 
which awed the district of the Hypami, he be¬ 
came master of the place and people. After¬ 
wards advaDcing into Lycia, he jeceived into 
Ins protection tlie Telmissenses. Having passed 
the Xanthas,—‘the town to which that river 
gives name, with Pinara, Patara, and thirty 
otlicr inland towns or sea-porta, suiTendeied to 
him. About this time* tlie j?cal and devotion 

* Tbii pAfiage, transpose frvn) book I), chsp. a of Freuish^ 
iiiius, ri now unoSendin* with regard ro chroaoiog; and gfogmphy: 
Mid however it lua; still be thoi^)C to viulete probabiJiiv, the a^ 
eurdity ia anuded o£ makj&g Alexander uee (c as uu argumeat in 
aruaeil. 
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of Ills troops were stiimilated by an opportune 
prodigy: a fountain near the city Xanthus boil¬ 
ed up, and thre^v up a hitiicn tablet engraved 
with ancient clmracters, signifying * that the 
' time was at liand, when the Persian empii'e 
■* shmild be overthrown by the Greeks.’ 

Wliilc his lieutenant, Pannenio*, was traver¬ 
sing the internal parts of Lydia and Plnygta, 
the conqueror pi'oceeded to My lias, anciently 
comprehended in the Gieatcr Piuygia, but 
united by the Persian inonardis to Lycia. 
While lie was accepting the submission of tlie 
nearer tracts, ambassadors came to liim from 
the Phaselians, and from various towns of Lower 
Lycia, presenting, on the part of each munici¬ 
pality, a crown of gold, as an earnest of amity 
and an expression of allegiance. Plaving sent 
detadiments to occupy the subordinate towns 
of the Pliasellans, and the other cities of Lycia, 
the king marched in person to Pliaselis. Tlie 
roilitaiy force of that community had been long 
endeavouring to reduce a fortitss, erected by 
the Pisidiaus on their territory: whence ma¬ 
rauding bands had issued and committed great 
ravages; After Alexander’s arrival, this fbrtxcss 
was soon taken- In the country of the Phase¬ 
lians, he dedicated some days of repose to tlie 

* FmBft. Cnnsposit. And see GiUie/s Greece, cbep. ST. 
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reftesliment of himself and army j which was 
rendered necessary by the difficulties of march¬ 
ing along the roads in the severities of mid¬ 
winter. 

Here, coming from a banquet at a moment 
when piofuse libations had perceptibly exliilar 
rated him; and happening to bcliold a statue 
which tlic inhabitants had erected to the me- 
moiy of Theodectes; he recollected bis friend¬ 
ship with that poet and orator, wlien they were 
fellow-pupils to Aristotle; he imme<liateiy pro¬ 
ceeded to the monument, and went lound it 
\?ith the gesticulations of a dancer; depositing 
upon it scvei'al garlands of flowers. The extra¬ 
vagant elation into which the constant opera¬ 
tion of success, and the traii?>ieiit influence of 
wine, had seduced him, if it had not subsided, 
was cliastired and repressed by an alamiing 
message fi'om Paimenio. This vigilant officer 
had detected and apprehended Asisines, a Per¬ 
sian whom Darius bad seut, invested with a 
public character, to Atyzies, governor of Phry¬ 
gia, but with private instructions, ** To obtain 
“ a secret confei'ence with Alcxauder Lynces- 
“ tes, and promise him a thousand talents of 
‘‘ gold, tvith the kingdom of Maccdoo, if he 
“ performed tliat which liad been planned 
Alluding to the atiocious undertaking to assas¬ 
sinate ilie king to which the enemy IiaU sub- 
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omcd liim, and he had pletiged himself, wliile 
he and Amyntas were fugitives at tlic Pcrsiaii 
court. This traitor, as malignant as corrupt, 
nurtured in his clissembiing heart a pei'sonal 
animosity against Alexander, because the prince 
had condenmed to death his brothers Hcroine- 
nes and Arrabeus, as accessary to tlie murder of 
Philip. The life which he owed to tlie cle¬ 
mency*, and the honours to the generosity of 
]iis sovereign, were insufficient to excite his 
gratitude or preserve his allegiance; and tlw 
wicked ambition of possessing the crown, blind¬ 
ed him to his danger and liis guilt. 

When this affair was discussed in council, 
the confidential friends of Alexander animad¬ 
verted on “ tliat excessive facility of temper^ 
“ which could not only .pardon the foulest 
“ delinquencies, but heap on the delinquent 
distinctions aud employments, so far as to 
«< allow him to command the chosen squadrons 
** of horse. Wliat faithful servant would, dur- 
** ing tiie future, act loyally, if the king not 
only exempted parricides from punishment, 
** but itceived them into favour, and conferred 
upon them offices of the highest trust and 
** dignity r The indiscretion of such excessive 
“ lenity it conccrued tlie king timely to reme- 


• Aim, p. 119. 
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“ <ly; for if Lyocestes should become aware 
that he has been disco veiled, he will urge the 
“ fluctuating Thessalians to revolt; nor could 
any mischief be more perplexing, than their 
defection would prove. Lastly; to contemn 
“ the danger, would be to slight the care of the 
“ deity, who had been pleased, by a superna- 
“ tural occurrence, to admonish the king of the 
“ tieason.” They alluded to an incident during 
the siege of Halicamasaus. While Alexander 
was asleep at mid-day, a swallow hovered round* 
perching now on one side of the couch, and 
now on the other. Its incessant chattering dis¬ 
turbed the king, exceedingly fatigued, and he 
brushed it oif with his hand Instead of endea¬ 
vouring to escape, the bird, full of confidence, 
perched upon his head, aud refused to be seated 
away, till, through its noise, Alexander tho¬ 
roughly awoke. The prodigy was communi¬ 
cated to Aristander, who declared, ‘ That a 
‘ conspiracy was formed against the king by 
‘ one of liis officers whojn he treated as a friend, 
‘ but that it would not remain undiscovered, 
‘ because the swallow is a domestic bird, a 
‘ fnend to man, and exceedingly loquacious.' 

Having considered the agicement between 
the interpretation of the hierophant, and the 
disclosuie of Asisines; aud remembering tliat 
bis mother had caudoned him in a letter to 
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“ b€\?are of .this man; ” he, in conformity to 
the recommendations of his fricnfls, decided 
against further confidence, clemency, or delay. 
He signified this determination to Parmenio— 
not in “Writing, lest, intercepted,' it should un¬ 
seasonably transpire; but gave verbal ins Auc¬ 
tions in cha^ to a messenger of fidelity and 
rank. Amphoterns, brother to Craterns, selected 
for the service, assumed a Phrygian habit, and, 
takiug some Pergenscs as guides, penetrated 
through the country to Parineiiio. Tire unwor¬ 
thy Lynccstes is, in consequence, placed under 
ajiest; and tliough his interest, connections, 
and family, occasioned his punishment to be 
. long respited, yet tlirce years afterwards he was 
executed, as one of tlie accomplices with the 
traitor Philotas. 

On his dcpaJ tuie from Phaselis, tire king di¬ 
vided the corps under liis immediate command. 
A considerable detachment traversed the moun¬ 
tains of Lycia and Pomphilia, while tlicking in 
person pursued tlie dangerous track along the 
beach irom Phaselis to Perga*. Here, tlie foam¬ 
ing se9, beating against the chain of rocks de¬ 
nominated the Climax, renders the narrow road 
at their base impracticable, except when tlie 
surge is repelled by a strong north wind. When 
Alexander began his mai ch, the wind blew from 


Cilbe8*s Gr««ce, clup. 37: et Freiu. 
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the south, yet he a4vaiice<i wthout fear, confi¬ 
ding in Ws fortune. Before they reached that 
section of the road where the flood would hare 
proved an insurmountable, or a fatal obstacle, 
the south wind died away, a biisk gale sprang 
up from the nortli, and the sea retired ; leaving 
the army only some streams to ford which had 
been swelled by winter-toirents from the moun¬ 
tains. Many congruent events, of a singularly 
propitious character, in the life of Alexander, 
countenance those*, who explain his progress 
by a reference to the immediate interposition 
of Divine Providence, which, in effecting an 
important revolution in the Eastern world, 
tendered the operations of nature, and the 
volitions of man, subservient to its secret pur¬ 
poses. 

t At Dium in Macedonia, before the son of 
Philip liad begun to march on his expedition, 

* Tbe plfllosophicfl] Arrian b one of tboie. 
t Some peraou naj' b« dbp^secl to infer, llec had Cartlu cre¬ 
dited the nccoQQt Mhicb occupies the remuiider of tbs cb8pe«r, It 
vould hare bees introduced mco thai pert of Itu bbtory ubieb has 
been prevened. Tbs above rektlsn, in its mataria] parts, ct^cidea 
with tiifit of FrelotbcmiuB, orepoeed chiefly upon the aotbolitj of 
Josephus, [ 1 . si. c. viii.] oorroberaced (>r<^LIfied by iacidentul pas¬ 
se^ in Tadnu, Zcaaraa, and ocher vriten. Dr. OilDes rnpposes 
cbe acecoot of Josephus to be a story ntremed by iha patriotic va» 
nicy of ibe Jerrs, on the folkwiiii grouods; 1. All Um hislorians of 
Aleaacdcr are sUeot eoncoming lus joaroey lo Jervaalefb, and bu 
eanaordtnary rranenettona there,*—3. It is inconeuteot with Ibe 
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at an hour when He \V3S reposing under the man> 
of sleepf a personage, in appearance more than 
human, exhorted him to follow tlie vision into 


norvatlve of AniiB: “ The conqoesc of Pbceolda Uj i]»e 

** aulnutsioo of all Palestioe, aacept G(QA:" Aiataoder had Uuia no 
oceuioA to maicli fl|nio»t Jaruaalem,—S. Th9 coovarsadon barv^eon 
Alex&ndar, Pamanio, aod ibe bigb-priaat Jndduah, u ralaud hj 
Josophag, i» oOQlradicCor; to the best>aiichenttcaced evanu In ilio 
Ilia of Alexander; for PanDCsio, id asking AJesaodeT, Wh; he 
whom ail tie world adored, should hteself adore tlie tn^Vpnast 
^ of the Jews u made to allude co an espraeaion of homege which 
Alexander did Dotre<iulre till long; after the paried referred to bj Jo> 
sephus;—4. The Cbaldeeas could eoc have eecompaoled liim, as 
thuwnterall^;—5. The lu^*prieet could noC^ with proprietj, 
have reqeesced Alexander co permit die Jews settled Id Bab/loo anil 
Media, the free exercise of their religion, baibro that prince had coik 
quered Qioee couolriee« or even passed the Eufduates. 

The fehectiag reader will perhaps be of opinion, that some of 
these di/Bculties, and those which at first view present the lirmest 
eouDlenaace, say be r^ielled. To the sicokd objection, for exxm- 
}ile, aay one of the following relies seems bidependently effident. 

The account of Josephus is not iiretxncdable with the uur* 
retrre of Arrian. 

Armn’s "CxpediUon of Alexander,** chough a coNfitaTioii 
deservedly valued, is changeable with material omissions and 
piositive errore. 

The Jewish nation, after having made sabmiasloD, m%hc re* 
silt a demand to furniah soldiers, ualese it were coanected with 
D chanering liberty to live iccording to their own laws la the 
Macedonian camp. 

The conqueror, in the eager pursuit of eocouruglc^ omena 
and saacbons from the temples and priests of all religions, oftea 
went where be bad no military occa^n to go. 

It-ia soffideu to insisc, that the narrative of Arrian k chargeable 
with material amis^ns. 

And, it may obviate the FxasT olyectloo, to cooslder,—That had 
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Asia, where he should overthrow the Persian 
empire. The imprwsioQ subsiding, lay dorm¬ 
ant till the following transaction, which, were 

w» ihe uusalj of «Tlrj people whom Alexander «e sbodd 

probably £jid trajisactioa&recordRl of (he begbesi iaterasc Ia (he view 
of every iodividiMl hixtori&D of his own neUos, wUch ell tbe odter 
wrieeis oo cbe oon^uesB of AJeteMer have omiteedNot so sug«< 
gMt, 00 a diSerent ground, that if Piuntenio conceived that (he son 
of Philip deseeuded in prosuatlog himself before the Jewish hlgl^ 
priest, the Greek eulogist of (lieooaqaeror, viewing, HlcPennenM, 
the interview as degradiug, aught evpprea it. 

It Is inercdibley that Alexaniler, whose spirit was as inquisitive 
as ambitious, should move from Datoaseus, to Tyre nod Geaa, with* 
OQt vttiQT^ so renowned a place as Jerusalem. CoHius aKntioas, 
[Tranal. boob Iv. cbnp. ii. 10.] that Alaaoder, during the siege of 
Tyre, marched with a fljlng camp Into Arabia. While he was chusth 
sing the wandenng children of Isfamael, to reduce tbe desccDdaou of 
Isaac, then uudiapened, were aniivodeotal affair aueuded with Uule 
delay or difficulty. 

Tbe rocau objection aaseits, that (he Chdld^ctu could not have 
accompanied Alexander. Uust we undenund, by Use word, aa* 
elves of CIttJdsa, a prorbee In the bosom of tbe Peman empiK, 
wliiiher Alexander bad not penetrped i Sven then ic seenu aa ex- 
(raordioAry position. Could not the camp which held SUines, (ae^ 
infra, book lik chap. vh. sect. 17.] contals eny native Cbaldmina^ 
Bot tbe Chddwaiis wbo accompanied Alexander, were, probably, 
sages of Che sect of Zonrasier, wbo fbnuded the Cbaldasin syeteiB of 
philosophy, of wiilcb the chief btiuvchee were and aatronomy, 

vr)th a mystical ontology, from wtn^ was sfUrwsrds borrowed tbe 
Manicbean error; Ills disciples spread over a wnde tract of country 
from tho Tigris to (be Nile; nusiben settled in Syria: using a laiw 
gu&ge common to the sect, they were called wltbont any 

r^ard to thdr bmlwplnce. Tbe conqueror of Syria mi^t have in 
bis Service as many of these sages as he chose to retnio; and as ibe 
Chnldaic language has great affmity with the Hebrew, of which it ta 
a dialect be might cake to Jernsalem such aUenduuU, as lD(«r]ia^ 
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it related in the order of droc, would belong to 
the fourth bcx)k of this history. When Alexan¬ 
der was engaged in the siege of Tyre, he had 
demanded the submission of the neighbouring 
kings and people, requiring them to laise him 
soldiers. But the Jews, who held the fonious 
city Jerusalem, alleging their alliance witli 
Darius, declined to form a connection with the 
king of Macedon. Incensed, he marclied into 
Jud«a, with a design to punish tlicir contu- 
jDacy. But the inhabitants of Jerusalem, to dis¬ 
arm the angei* of the invader, went out, witli 
their wives and children, to meet him in a sup- 
.pliant manner- The priests were clothed in 
fine linen j the muldtude, which walked after 
the priests, a long train, also wove garments of 
white j the high-prlest, in his pontifical habit 
of purple aud scarlet, formed the head of the pro¬ 
cession. Admiring the giandcur and pleasing 
effect of the scene, the king alighted from his 
horse, and advanced unattended: after he had 
saluted the high-priest, he bent in adoration to 
the sacred name of God, which was engraven 
on a plate of gold in the front of the pontifical 
mitre. This unexpected act struck the specta- 

cen, to pr«veBt the pnMts Irom imposic^ on bim wj fbetlti- 

oa* MiuliD(, or gntuicoiu conacmcelos, of ihsir propbecin. Ii map 
oot be iireleaaJit co a'ld, ilat, beildee other paru of the Scripture, 
the book ofDajiid kca u. 4. eo viL ult. ii wrietea m Cheldaic. 
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tors with astonishment; The Jews, who saw 
themselves not only delivered frojn imminent 
danger, but received into favour, surrounded 
the king, congratulating him, praising liim, and 
offering up prayers for his prosperity : On tlie 
contrary, die minor kings of Syria, who, inve¬ 
terate enemies of the Jews, had attended the 
king, hoping to have their hatred ind^lgy^ by 
the punishment of their foes, cloubtedjH|||her 
tliey beheld a mortifying reality, or fhfliPses 
were imposed on by a dream, or whether those 
of the king were suspended: Tlie Macedonians 
were surprized at the extraordinary scene to 
sucii a degree, that Panuenio presumed to ask 
the king, ‘ Wliy he bestowed such great honour 
‘ on the rites of a foreign lellgion, when it was 
‘ scarcely becoming his gieatness to notice the' 
‘ homage of so abject a nation ?’ The venerable 
and dignified air of the sacerdotal chief bad re¬ 
minded Alexander of his vision, which he now 
related to Parinenio •. 

Conducted by the priests into the dty, he, 
in their temple, a beautiful stincture, offered sa¬ 
crifices to the Great Supreme,* ** according to the 


* He thuj inOoduced chU apology (or ih@ inddenl »]iich Xad 
turtJed his ntcandaots i '* I did not odoro Uie but tlial Gwd 
wIm) bAClj honoured huo with bis luglrpriewliOCHl; fur 1 anw tills 
person in a dreum, In ilib ver/ habit, vrheu I was tt Dios ui 

** Macedonia.''—W histos’s JottphiUi st. viu. S. 
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institutioDS revered by that race of people; and 
by magniiicent benefactions he augmented its 
treasures. He here inspected their sacred books 
in which were several ancient prophecies to this 
effect: That Tyre should be destroyed by the 
Macedonians, and that Persia should be over¬ 
come by a Greek. Contemplating himself as 
the iftyn designated, he felt such high satis- 
facpI^P^t he granted to the Jews the liberty 
of 1 1 both at home and in other countries— 
accortUng to tlieh own laws and ceremonies; 
and because their land lies untilled every seventli 
year, he released them from a corresponding pro¬ 
portion of taxca. The conqueror admired tlie 
climate and the aspect of the country, which 
abounds with rich fruits and vegetable produc¬ 
tions; and alone produces the flowing balm of 
Gilead. He appointed Andromachus governor 
of these provinces: but we must not proceed in 

* Perttaps jeremlab, «v. xlvli. 4; AmM, L 9,10; Zecba« 

' rkfa, a. 4; EttViel, smu. 80; with reiatioa go Tyra,* ** —cbe fall of 
Gas* » nenooiKd in (he coocest of the nv^oritr of tbese predic- 
Hiere are other denunontions agaiim Tjre In la^h and 
Saekiel, but they evidend; p^t at the first destruction of Tyre by 
the Aasyiiaos. 

The prophecy of Daitiel [vui. SI.] respecting Perv^^ls more 
pre^se, lo markiog out the fvIrbAtent ofdiTloe Tengeance. And 
Josephus metelj says: Mil)ea the book of Daniel was showed hka, 
“ wherein Daniel declared, (hat one of the Greeks should desmy 

** the empire of iba Peralaos, he supposed that himself w as tlte per- 
“ eon mteoded." 
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anticipating transactions occuning about the 
time of the siege of Tyre, satisfied if we are 
allowed, for the sake of illustration, to snatch 
a few particulars from a later period. 


CHAP. XII. 

^lerfinder's progrus in Pampkplia: He punishes 
the treacherous Aependians. Marching through 
Pisidia towards Phrygia, he triumphs octr the 
Telmissians and another tribe. The actstity of 
Mmnon in the Greciati islands: his death. 

Having passed the narrow road at the edge 
of the PamphyHan sea, in advancing eastward 
fnnn Perga, Alexander was met by ambassa¬ 
dors fiomAspendus; they tendeied the submis¬ 
sion of tliat city and sea-port, but entreated that 
they might not be burdened tvith a garrison, 
ofFei'ing for that exemption fifty talents towards 
the pay of his army, with as many horses as 
they had been accustomed to contribute to the 
king of Persia. On these terms, the conqueror 
received them to his allegiance. 

He proceeded to the countiy of the Sidets, 
seated near the river Melas: a people from the 
stock of the Cunicans of .£olia, but Barbarians 
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in tlieir language, having lost tlieir Greek—not 
indeed by gra^lual conuption proceeding dur¬ 
ing contuiies of absence; for their aaicestors are 
represented, at their settlement in these j'egions, 
to have suddenly forgotten their native dialect, 
speaking a jargon befoie nnki^own. 

Having accepted the surrender of Sidis, the 
metropolis of Pamphylia, he marched against 
SylUus, a forti'ess, which its local and artificial 
strength, and the presence of a powerful garri¬ 
son, would have rendered difficult to reduce. 
"While he was surveying the walls, he was in¬ 
formed that the Aspendians, who delayed the 
perfomance of their treaty, perfidiously intend¬ 
ed to revolt- The greater part of their city was 
founded on a high and steep rock, washed by 
the liver Eurymedon; some of its streets weie, 
howev'ei', built on tlie plain, protecCetl only i)y 
a sliglit wall. Tluthcr Alexander iuunediately 
marched; on his approach, tlic inhabitants of 
the lower town ascended the mountwn, Tlic 
king entered the place, encamping within the 
walls, while his able engineers began their de¬ 
monstrations, The Aspendians, alarmed, en¬ 
treated- him to accept the former conditions. 
He required tlie instant delivay of the horses 
stipulated; and to punish tlicir treachery and 
insolence, he raised the immediate aid to be 
yielded in money to one hundred talents, and 
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ini posed on them an annual tdbiite: he took 
their principal citizens as hostages tliat tlicy 
would tlicncefortli obey his governor. He like- 
Hvise ordered the Aspen dians to abide the deci¬ 
sion of an arbitration respecting a tract of land 
fiom wHch tliey liad driven tlieii neighbours. 

Alexander now determined to return to Per¬ 
ga, thence to peiicfrate into Pluygia, wiiere 
Parmenio had been directed to join him. lu 
his march tlntlier, he had to pass a narrow de¬ 
file, formed by two mountains which almost 
touch 5 its mouths are so confined, that they 
may be compared to gates’; here the Dtubariaas 
had posted themselves, detevmine<I to dispute 
the passage. The leader of the Greeks and Ma¬ 
cedonians encamped before the entrance, con¬ 
cluding tliat the Telmissians, seeing the tenU 
pitched, would imagine the attack to be post¬ 
poned, and leaving wliat they migjit deem a 
sufficient guard, the body of them would desert 
the streits, and retire into the town. Tlie enemy 
acted as Alexander had antidpated. Seizing 
the opportunity, he ordered tlie archers and 
slingei’s to advance, uith the middle-armed 
foot, or targeteers: having beat off those who 
guarded the pass, he penetrated it, and encamp¬ 
ed before Telmissus- 

Here, ambassadors from tlie Selgenses, a 
tribe of the same nation as tlie TcLnissiana, 
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from inveterate hatred to the latter, tendered 
their friendship a^kd assistance to the king. 

After entertaining these overtures with great 
courtesy,—that his time might not be coi^sumed 
by the prosecution of a single siege, he encamp* 
cd with a detachment before Sagalassus, a place 
well fortified, and garrisoned witli the flower of 
the forces of the country; for of all the warlike 
Pisidian hordes, the Sagalassians are considered 
the bravest. Reinforced by troops from their 
allies the Tehnissians, and having more depend- 
ance on their courage than on their walls, they 
were posted in order of battle on a neighbour¬ 
ing hill. Advantages of ground enabled them 
to repulse the light-armed forces of Alexander: 
the Agrians, however, steadily maint^ned the 
conflict, encouraged by the approach of the Ma« 
cedonian phalanx, and fired by seeing the king 
in the front of the colours. The soldiers liad to 
surmount great dilhculties in forcing their way 
up the acclivity; hut, as soon as a field with 
less inequalities allowed them firmer footing, 
they easily dispersed tlie imperfectly-armed 
mountaineers. 

There fell on the part of the Macedonians, 
Oleander, a leader, anti twenty soldiers in the 
ranks. In the battle ; and in the pursiut, which 
the Macedonians urged with much «leiity for 
troops so completely armed—five hundred Bar- 


r 
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barians were slain: local knowledge dlicltercd 
the rest in iouccessible retreats. 

Having entered their deserted town, lie di¬ 
rected Ills arais against the other stro^g-liolcls 
of Pisidia, of which he rcriuce<l some by force, 
while others submitted under conditions, pro¬ 
mising fidelity. 

He razed Tclmissus on arconnt of its contu¬ 
macious oppoftitioa, and divested the inhabit¬ 
ants of liberty: a little afterwards he united 
their territory, with that of several other Pisi- 
dian cities, under the government of C’eUeua, a 
Piirygiaii province. 

Having tiiuinphcd over tlie difficulties of 
the country, and the undisciplined fierceness of 
its various tribes, Alexander pursued Ids march 
into Phrygia, by the Jake As can Jus. The wa¬ 
ters of this lake have a natural tendency to con¬ 
crete, supplying those who live on its borders 
tvith salt. 

Between the siege of Ilalicarnassus and these 
transactions, Memnon, after having evacuated 
all Caria, and collected the scattered fragments 
of his army, conceived tlie design of carrying 
the war into Greece and Rlaccdonia, proposing, 
by tliat diversion, to move Alexander from the 
provinces which he had fastened on in Asia. 
On Meinnon alone now rested the hopes of 
Darius, who reviewed with satisfaction the bra- 
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veiy and talents with which that commander 
hadj at the capital of Caria, kept Alexander so 
long in check: he therefoi'e constituted liim 
commander'in'cliief, and transmitted him a li¬ 
beral reinforcement in money. Meinnoii, witl^ 
a fleet of three hundred ships, having on-board 
as many mercenary troops as he could procure 
witli the subsidy, traversed the seas wit! s out op¬ 
position. He had weighed tlje circumstances 
likely to promote or obstruct his designs: he 
reduced the continental towns whci'e the garri¬ 
sons were weak or negligent, among which was 
Lampsacus: and as the Macedonians, at once 
masters of both continents and destitute of a 
fleet, were unable to succour the islands, against 
the islands he principally directed his active 
operations. 

Divisions of opinion, which made almost all 
men partizans, poweifully availed Memnon in 
his enterprize. Those wlio had been won to 
Alexander’s interest by the liberty in which he 
had reinstated tiieni, were counteracted by those 
who, having amassed great riches under the Per¬ 
sians, preferred the possession of indi\'idual in¬ 
fluence, under their former masters, to tlic equa¬ 
lity of an unattempered democracy. In the island 
of Chios, Athenagoras and Apollonides, two of 
the most consider able men, in concert with Phi- 
sinus and Megareus, and others of their faction, 
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invited Mem non thither. Thus ^vas Chios trans¬ 
ferred to the Persian high-admiral* and maritime 
satrap, who, leaving a garrison iu the place, com¬ 
mitted the adin inis nation of affairs to Apolloni- 
des and his associates. 

Memnon sailed thence to Lesbos; where he 
possessed himself of Antissa, Pyrrha, an<l Eris- 
8»s, with little difficulty r having reduced Mc- 
thymna, he established there Aristonicus as re¬ 
gent. Of the whole island, no place now held 
out except the celebrated city of Mytilcn^ 
which Memnon did not live to take; for just 
after he had encompassed the walls with exten¬ 
sive works, shut up the harbour, and so dispo¬ 
sed his ships as to exclude succour, he fell a 
victim to the plague. The irreparable loss of 
such a leader repressed the sanguine hopes, and 
blighted the rising plans of the Persians. 

Memnon, on perceiving the approach of dis¬ 
solution, had resigned to Phamabasus, his sis¬ 
ter’s son by Artabasus, the command provi¬ 
sionally, till .Darius, on a report of the occur¬ 
rence, should decree otherwise. Pharnabasus, 
dividing the duties of the siege with Autophra- 
dates the admiral, so pressed the city, that at 
length it surrendered on terms: “ The gairi* 
“ son sliall depart unmolested. The pillars on 
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** which are carve<l the conditions of allegiance 
to Alcxai^der shall be thrown clown. The ci- 
tizens sliall take an oath of ^delity to Darius, 
and shall recal half the exiles.” But tlie Per¬ 
sians did not sti'ictly observe the capitulation: 
into the city they introduced soldiers, making 
Lycomedes, the Rhodian, its goveinov; over 
the couiitiy-districts tiiey placed, as regent, Di¬ 
ogenes, who had been banished on account of 
his devotion to the Persian interest, After¬ 
wards they levied forced contributions in mo¬ 
ney from the richest inliabitants, without light¬ 
ening the tax wliich the common people of 
ilytilene had formerly paid, The insolence and 
oppression • by which tlic officers of Darius ir¬ 
ritated and estranged the islanders, conspired 
with the vigilance of Antipater to defeat alL 
tljeir plans and movements. 


* Gillurs'B Greece, c^p. uxvU, 
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THE BATTLE OF ISSUS. 


CHAP. I. 

Alexander reduces the city of Cehxna. Refuses 
to liberate the Athenian prisoners. Cuts the 
Gordian knot. Puts in motion sea and land 
forces on the Hellespont. Transmits to stx>eral 
if his commanders and mnisters tad in money. 

. Enters Paphlagonia. 

•I. Alexander, m the mearLtime, 

dispatched Cleander, 'with a sum of money, 

to enlist a subsidiary force in the Peloponnesus. 

Having created administrations for Lycia and 

Pamphylia, iie conducted his army to Cel«na, 


* The Arabic oumcrals, bc/orc pan|raphs in ibe teit, answer ro 
Cvrtiu^B Own direioo of the chapton^ ud ore pmmed iht the aka 
cfre&reaco. 
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\ wallet city which was intersected by the 
stream of the Marsyas. Tliis river is celebrated 
by the fictitious origin ascribed to it by the 
Greek poets. Its spring, poured from the ex¬ 
treme summit of a mountiUii, falls, a roaring 
cataract, into the rocky channel below; after¬ 
wards, diffusing, the flood irrigates the green le¬ 
vels; perfectly clear, its waters dimpled witli gen¬ 
tle undulations, are all derived from one source. 
Hence its complexion resembles that of the sea, 
when calm; and hence the fable of the poets, 
tliat nymphs loiter in the recesses of the icck, 
enamoured with the beauty of tlie river- While 
it flows betweeii the ramparts, it retains the 
name of the Marsyas; but on leaving tlie town, 
swelled into a more copious and rapid stream, it 
is called the Lycus *. 

Alexander entered Celtena, which had been 
deserted by the inhabitants, ruul prepared to at¬ 
tack the citadel into which they had fled. He 
apprised them by a herald, that unless they im¬ 
mediately 8unen<lere<l, they must expect the ut- 
pjost severities: tlieykd the herald up into a 


• Here Ae cpaiToeotators u «Tor. Curcus corfouiide 

the Ljcio, a wer rer/ pear, wjrb (W Iklar-oy w : thefonaer, wing 
In moutic CaJreia, does not Celirna, Lut Laudicea, and ItUIs 
toco (he Meander, a liitte below the Mers^ns. lUaximct T;nua, 
bonever, an eye-witueu, makes ckic Mt'attder and tbe Manyae to 
^ Msu i is whkb cue, the error, iTaoj, is UiviaL 
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tower, wliicb nature and skilful engineers had 
combined to lender strong, bidding him survey 
its height, and inform Alexander, ‘ That the 
‘ inhabitants differed from him in their esti- 
‘ mate of the fortress; that they knew it to be 
‘ impregnable; and that, in maintaining their 
‘ allegance, they would not shrink from death,’ 
Bu^ when enclosed by the besieging forces, 
perceiving that scarcity gained upon them 
every day, they negociated a truce for two 
months, engaging, if npt relieved during that 
time by Darius, to delivCT up the place, No 
succour arriving, they surrendered on the ap¬ 
pointed day. 

2. Here, ambassadors from Attica requested 
the enlargement of such Athenians as had been 
taken at the battle of the Granicus. The king 
replied, “ Not those only, but all the other 
‘‘ Greek captives I restore to their homes, when 
“ tlie Persian war shall be ended.” 

Alexander knew that Darius had not yet 
passed the Euphmtes; yet, impatient to meet 
him, lie summoned his levies and recalled his 
detachments, in order that, with collected forces, 
he might come to a deceive action. His army 
he was now conducting through Magna Phry¬ 
gia, which abounded with villages, bat had fesy 
dries. Yet Gordium, the ancient seat of hli- 
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das, still continued to be a place of importance; 
witb tbe river Saugarias flowing through it, it 
is seated at an equal distance from the Eusine 
and tlie Cillcian* ** sea. Between the two coasts f, 
we find the DEutowest part of Asia Minor; both 
coasts, by deep indentations, giving this strip 
of the continent tlie character of an isthmus J. 
Tlius, tiie noble penins\da of Asia Minor is 
nearly embraced by tlie dominions of Nep¬ 
tune jf. 

Alexander, having added the citizens of 
Gordium to the number of bis subjects, en¬ 
tered the temple of Jupiter, xvherc they showed 

* Accoi'diog to besc ooderQ .nipt, is not n lOf.d doe to 
(lie sico of Gordtnni; it is repmenced to be nbemt levcnty'fi^e niUe 
from ihi Eoxice, aixt iwo Lundred aod forty fma ebe Cilidui const, 
Oq tUe oUter hand, tl.ese mips place it ac sotiie cJisenDce from slie 
Ssngi,ni)S; by n liicli, occoitlitig (o Sfrabo, as well as Carllus, it was 
iutcrsoctd. 

t Kot in a Ime wiUi Gordluoi, bw beeVreen PcmSai and 
enkifu 

t Artlas/nucti, applied to thespnee between the slicrea, hu be«n 
eertssred r it seeuu a sufficient apoleay for Cvrcios, to conaider, that ft 
tract of fanch iraatcr hreedeb raay be an kihinus, provided it con¬ 
nect with ihe ta.^lacd n pemimils of cotrespondeiic ma^fCade. 

U The rmoelBCor has eccommotlftled the poMige to ilia present 
etita of geography; fur the nisi tSBUt duertwm objkcretf Tcnrie, 
fua fttrac dhud.'f, cemnltreret, of the oH^oal'^* Were it not fbr 
" ft slender neck of land, the two seas, whidi are rtow divided, 

** would meet’*—is in due respect iaacninte, that it co&veys the 
»dn of positive tenuity, not of relative oanowness, eoDtrasted with 
the body of the eofiuncot. 
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him tlie car of Gordius, fatlier to Midas*. There 
was nothing in the workmanship of this rude 
car, or waggon, to distinguisli it. But the yoke 
[or Iiarncss] was rendeftd a remarkable object 
by the labyrinth of cord which held it? so in¬ 
tertwisted was this witli itself, that, in the mul¬ 
tiplied knots, the real knot, where the extremi¬ 
ties met, could not be discovered. Alexander, 
informed by the inhabitants that the oracle had 
conferred the empire of Asia on the man who 

* Ilie sior; orOordins i» shortly cliis. la r«u:toi« tntlqaity •, lom, 
he iur Mine tluie reslJecI, in Phr/^fi: whole property coAskccii 

offt enudl piece of IfinJ, mul two yokes ofoKon; one employed in 
liig plou^i, the other In lie we^os. Wlille he wu one daj plough* 
iiic« nn en|le al[ghw<I on hi» yoke, end Uivre titi nerving. Struck' 
by Ltje predict Gordius ropaired to tlie Telnuiseuu, ct^ebnied for 
tiveir skill in augury. On rencliivrg (h«r fir»i Tillage, be met t virgin 
dmning water at ci fountain ^ uifonned of the rooCfte hvr bU joirmey, 
ahe diretied Inui (o aecend the hiU, and sacn/ice to Jupiter; lie in¬ 
vited her to aceompfiQy lucn, nnd rbey proceeded M the temple ecr 
gbUiLT. lie afterwards married her, and the bore lum Itfidns, wbo 
j^rew into repnte for beauty and vaJour: Gordiui is uArUietood to 
hat e settled anong the Teliuisseiutf. A bout (be (use Midas onaJoed 
mankwod. Pbrygui was convulsed wi(h sedlliou; cite iuhobicanis, coin 
sulduji ao nrade, vrere (old (hai n csr shoald soun liring them a king 
who would appea&e tbeli tumults. While the assembly were deltb^ 
nicic^on cliisanskver, Midas, wi(h hu parsnes, arrived in ihe cv, Tlte 
Plirygums elected him king; and Midas, in graCkude to Jupiter, con- 
seemed his Juclieris vehicle, suspendla^ ie m live temple by a cord made' 
of live inner rind of (be cornel tree, file knot^^Viliei ka$tofiief/ptied, 
thal 90 eye eoul^ perceioc rkero it hfgon or ended. Tiiis cause of 
the dlfilcuUy ofuntyieg h, whlcli is that ass^uedby Avrttn, S4 .>«cqs 
not so rvosooable ns live accoimt of Cunius: ilw iuiricacy of (he. 
as described In the teat, is an adequoie cuuu. 
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should untie the harness, felt a vehement desire 
to fulfil the condition of the prophecy. 

3. Round die king was a concourse of Phry¬ 
gians and Macedonians ? those urged by impa« 
tient expectation, these concerned at the teme¬ 
rity of their prince; for the scries of knots was 
so perplexed, that it was impossible to perceive, 
or to infer, where it began, or ended. Alexan¬ 
der, after a long struggle with die intricate 
crossings of the cord, apprehending tliat his 
failure would be regarded as an iiiauapicious 
omen, exclaimed : It Is immaterial liow the 

“ knots are loosened:'' and cut them asunder 
with his sword, cither elutling or falfilling the 
terras of the oracle*. 

Alexander resolved to anticipate Darius in 
commencing the attack, wherevei* die latter 
might be posted; and, in order to provide for 
the security of the places in his rear, constituted 
Amphotems commander of the fleet, and Hegc- 
lochus general of the land-forces, on tlie coast 
of the Hellespont. Tliese officers he ordered to 
expel the Persian garrisons from Lesbos, Chios, 
and Cos; confiding to their expenditure five 
hundred talents. * To Antipater, and the siiper- 
inteadants of the Greek cities, he transmitted 


* The Agnomen of AJeuinder redred with a MOricdoc, that be 
l«d acemopKahed this tush for r Ling, Arneji says, that a sereoiH 
ftUe Unindn%lorca confirmed th^ credollt/. 
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six hundred talents- The Greeks, as his allies, 
he required to guard the Hellespont by a fleet, 
conformably to treaty. For, as he had not been 
yet appiised of the death of Memnon, that ge¬ 
neral was the chief object of his vigilance, per¬ 
suaded, that if the expedition met with obstruc¬ 
tions, tlicy would proceed from hinv 

Arrived at Ancyra, Alexander now mustered 
his army. He, next, entered Paphlagonia: 
from the bordering Eneti, some I)elieve the 
Venetians to have descended. The inhabitants 
of this whole legion readily submitted to the 
king; giving him hostages; and he confirming 
the exemption from tribute, which tJjey had 
enjoyed under the Persians. He committed the 
government of their country to Galas; and, re¬ 
inforced by the recent levies from Maccdon, 
marched into Cappadocia. 


CHAP. II. 

Darius misters his army noir Babylon. lit 
force. He rnarches to the plains of Mesopo- 
tanna. Thefretthm of Charidmus.^ tht Atht- 
Tiian, iomclcome to Der/w, who orders his 
execution. 

4. The news of Memnon’s death affected Da¬ 
rius in an intense degree, corresponding to the 
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magnitude of the loss. Resigning all otlier de* 
pendcnce, he determined to take the field in per- 
aoD- Dissatisfied with all tlieir operations, he 
imputed negligence to moat of the surviving 
genexnls; and he knew, unhappily, tliat they 
had been uniform in their failures. Having, 
therefore, pitched a camp near Babylon, in 
order to raise the spirits and confidence of his 
soldiers, he assembled them in sight of tlic city. 
Having carried a sunken tiench [or pallisade] 
round such a space as would hold ten tliousand 
men j he, in imitation of Xerxes, used it as a 
scale to number his army. From sunrise till 
nightlhll, the battalions, according to their 
order in the line, kept moving into this enclo¬ 
sure; as thty evacuated it, advancing to the 
plains of Mesopotamia •. 

This almost innumerable multitude of horse 
and foot exceeded in appearance their absolute 
amount. Of Persians, there mustered one hun¬ 
dred thousand, comprising thirty thousand ca¬ 
valry. The Modes consisted of ten tliousaud 
horse and fifty thousand foot. Fmm Barcania 
liad marched two thousand of that, and ten 
thousand of this description of force, alike 


* Tb« anni«imcy of (he am; is stroug^j iiiustraiet], hy L«Q)g 
tbu, as Dr. GlUiea espressos, “ rather measured than numbeis 
ed.'’ The cavolr;, ve may soppose, dismounted before they 
nvched io. 
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armed witli two-edged battle-axes, and light, 
short, square bucklei's, The Armenians con til- 
buted seven tliousand cavalry and forty thou¬ 
sand infantry, llie Hyrcanians, ofliigh mill* 
tary reputation among these nations, furnished 
six thousand horse, Tlic Derbice^ witli two 
thousand, horse, liad equipped forty thousand 
foot; of which, a majority carried spears point¬ 
ed with iron; ajid the remainder, pikes of wood, 
hardened in the fire. From the Caspian sea 
there had assembled two hundred cavalry and 
eight thousand infantry: the Asiatics of less 
note, accompanying tliese, amounted to four 
thousand cavalry, and half the number of in¬ 
fantry. To t]ie force already enumerated, are 
to be added thirty thousand Greek mercena¬ 
ries, selected young men*. With regard to 
the Bactrians, Sogdians, and Indians; with va¬ 
rious tribes on the bordei's of the Red Sea, 
whose names 'Were unknown to Darius; the 
dispatch wliich the crisis demanded, would not 
permit him to send for them. 

S. It is evident, tliat in numerical force the 
Pei'siau monarch was not deficient. To him 
this vast multitude was a gratifying spectacle; 
and his nobles, by their habitual flatteries, so 
inflated his expectations, that, turning to Cha- 

* Tlie of tlw oufnb«rs, as by Conius, it S 12,400. 
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rld€inu9, aa Athenian, of military talents, and a 
personal enemy of Alexander, (Alexander had 
ordered his expulsion from Athens,) he inquired 
of him, ‘ Whether his prepamtions must not 
‘ be judged adequate to overwhelm the enemy?’ 
Charidemus, undazzled by die splendours of 
royalty, and unintimidated by the conscious¬ 
ness of his situation, thus replied: Perhaps, 
“ Sir, the truth may displease you^ and yel^ if 
“ I do not impart it now, it will be in vain for 
« me to mention it hereafter. This army so 
poweifiil in show, this immense assemblage 
“ of so many different nations, comprising le- 
“ vies from all the regions of the East, may be 
formidable to tlie tribes under your frontiers: 
“ its purple and gold ornaments are so dazzling, 
“ its riches so imposing, its arms so refulgent, 
“ that those only who have been spectators, 
“ can frame an idea of it. But the Macedo- 
nian army, however repulsive to tlie eye, and 
unadorned, is a drain of columns, covered 
“ wltli bucklers, and pointed with spears, ren- 
“ dered immovable tlirough the united powers 
of the men, Their phalanx is a firm body of 
“ foot: The combatants and their arms being 
articulated in tlie closest order, every inclivi- 
“ dual conti ibutes to support tlie wliole. They 
" aJe disciplined to follow tlie colours, and fell 
“ into the ranks at a signal. All obeying the 
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** word of coinniarld at tlic same momeDt, the 
common soldias» expert as the^officers^ haJt, 
“ wlieel, extend the wings, or change tire order 
“ of battle. Tliat you may not supi>ose that 
“ they are to be seduced either by silver or 
'* gold, I will describe their discipline in the 
“ school of poverty; when fetigued, the ground 
is their bed; with whatever food they are sup- 
** plied, they are contented; tliey sleep not af- 
“ ter the approach of day- Now, with re- 
gard to the Thessalian horse, the Acama- 
“ nians, and the .£tolkuis, they form invincible 
bands; and can I believe that they are to be 
“ repelled with slings, and wooden pikes hav- 
*' dened in tlie fire? No, Sir, they are to be 
opposed only by vigor equal to tlieir own; 
“ and you should seek auxiliaries in the conn- 
“ try which produced tlicse men; send, tliere- 
“ fore, those treasures of silver and gold to hire 
“ thence a subsidiary army." Darius was na- 
tui'ally mild and open to advice, before the ele¬ 
vation which his fortunes experienced had cor¬ 
rupted hU Ireart. Unable to bear the truth*, 

* XtHlli die trud), Chorideinos mjied some sophisCic*! over- 
C()lniiring; and there wna nueb absurdity ia die tune fmd maurser. 
When \n reSect nn the proSij^ate clisncter otUie ipenker, we may 
uouder M lus plruruitas; Uie inMt ristiious plainseu raighC have 
letter Ber\'ed ui luHated despot, l)y calling W iu awl more grac« 
orid address, sod by avcldln" to overcliaigc tie wenknciact poiuted 
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he violated the laws of hospitality, and com- 
mancled his guest and, suppliant, in tlie middle 
of this useful stiain, to be hurried away to exc- 
cvition. Not deterred by this order fioni deli¬ 
vering his sentiments fieely, he told die king: 
" I sec at hand an avenger of my death; and 
'* he, against whose interest my counsel has 
" been directed, will ciiastisc thee for slighting 
" it; and thou, so transformed by t'eccnt ac- 
'* cession to imperial gi'Catness, will be an ex- 
ample to succeeding ages; that men, wlio 
'* allow prosperity to intoxicate them, may 
" forget their own nature.’' While lie was 
making this declaration, tlie executioners cut 
his throat. Afterwards, the Persian monarch, 
repenting too late, acknowledged that tlic 
Athenian liad spoken the truth, and ordeitd 
him to be buried. 


CHAP. nr. 

Darius makes Thymodes comvmider (f tht nrercc- 
werres; and confides to Phamabasvs the do 
ftinct powers of Memion. His dream. Order 
f march and pageantry f his army: contrast- 
ed u'Uk the army of Alexander, 

To Thymodes, the son of Mentor, a young 
man who had proved himself an active officer,. 
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Darius gave a coirunisslon to receive from Phar- 
naba?us all the foreign troops; for the king 
having much reliance on these, allotted them 
an important part in tlie war. He confided to 
Pharnabaaus the extensive command and pow¬ 
ers, which Rleninon had exercised *. 

Darius, whom incessant attention to Im¬ 
portant aifairs agitated to extreme anxiety, 
was directed to the contemplation of future 
disasters by several dreams, occasioned eitlier 
by melancholy, or by a prophetic fiiculty in 
his mind. He secs the Rlacetlonian camp en¬ 
veloped with spires of glittering flame; and 
soon afterwards, Alexander, introduced to him 
iu that habit which he himself wore \vheu 
chosen king? then Alexander, riding tlivough 
Babylon—together with his horse, suddenly 
vanishes. Tlie discordant intimations which 
the soothsayers drew from this vision, in¬ 
creased the perplexity of the Persian mo¬ 
narch. Some held the picture which had im¬ 
pressed his imagination to be auspicious, be¬ 
cause the enemy's camp was on fire; and, be¬ 
cause Alexander, divested of bis regal attire, 
had been brought to him in the dress of a Per¬ 
sian subject Others, construing it differently, 
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affiimed, that the brightness of the Macedo¬ 
nian camp portended splendour to Alexander, 
%?ho (to avow tl^eir opinion,) would be seated 
on the throne of Asia, because hia garb was si¬ 
milar to that in which Darina had been saluted 
king. The present solicitude, on this, as on 
other occasions, turned awakened recollection 
to former presages. When Daiius, at tlie be¬ 
ginning of his rcigu, had caused the Pei'sian 
scabbard to be modelled after the Grecian 
form*—the Chald®ans had prognosticated that 
tlie empiie of the Persians should pass into the 
possession of the people whose arras were imi¬ 
tated. 

The Persian monarch, however, became ela¬ 
ted by his dream, when he had heard tlie fevour- 
able interpretation of which it was susceptible: 
the agreeable prediction rwsed upon the dream, 
Darius caused to be circulated among tlje vul- 

* Soms who andersCsuid (be PtiUsri in mw fbrmaa 
ifiertntiir of (be ongliiA], to agnl^ 4 cltooge id (J )0 shape of tbo 
K 4 bbard, not meroty ia irs orouneats, or la (Im fiisbuo of suspend¬ 
ing it, diKorer A difficoJey io the passage, beetoie it tben implia> 
a Bioilarity of length curv'aQire betweeit cbo Peniriii acmu- 
br Grecian swore, Now, Diodoros asserra, (hut, after (he 
battle of luus, Carlos onkred swords nnd spanrs of an increoMd 
length to be mamifnctared, hecaose be vtcributed (ha rktory of 
eha Uacedoniaos (o (be sopeiior length of tbeir swords. Bot was 
X a Macednniaji-^r a Lstcedemoaiao, Atbanisn, or Theban seai^ 
bard wbicb Darius innodoced f 
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gar: and ordered lus army to move towards the 
Euphrates. 

7. From remote antiquity, it \vs& the custom 
of the Persians not to break up tlidr camp tili 
after sunrise, wlien a trumpet from the king’s 
tent gave the signal: and, as a visible signal, 
which all might perceive, the image of the sun, 
[understood to be of gold,] enclosed in a cryfr* 
tal case, Avas placed upon the tent. 

The army marched in this order. Tlic fire 
which they call sacred and eternal, tvas borne 
in the' van on silver altars. The Magi fol¬ 
lowed, singing national hymns, These were 
succeeded by three hundred and sixty-five 
youths, clothed in scarlet, answering to the 
number of days in the year; for the Persian 
year is also thus divided. Next in tlie pieces- 
slon came tlie chariot consecrated to Jupiter, 
which was drawn by white horses ,* and was fol¬ 
lowed by a horse of extraordinary stature and 
proportions, distinguished as the steed of the 
sun; tlic officers managing the horses carried 
golden wands, and woit white habits, At a 
small distance, were drawn ten chariots, with a 
profusion of engiaved work in silver and gold. 
Prolonging and diversifying the train, rode the 
« cavalry of twelve nations, each division in a pe¬ 
culiar costume, and with different arms. Then 
succeeded the corps whom flie Persians uamp 
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the LnmortaU*, junouating to ten thoasami: 
BORC of the Bai'bariaiis esceedetl these in the 
pomp of superb ecjuipinent: lie chains haiiging 
from their necks, like tlie cmbroiilery oc their 
anifotin, were of gold ; and their SLEEVfcn- 
JACKETS t glittered with jewels. After a smidl 
space, marched an assemblage bearing tlje title 
of the h'mg's mUitionSf consisting of fifteen 
thousand men; this band, almost like \eomcn in 
their attire, among tlie highest for sumptuous 
excess, were tlie lowest in martial appointments. 
Next advance<l tlie ZUcwj'pAon, guarding the 
royal ^va^d^obe. In their rear rolled the car of 
Daiius, with the monarch in person, conspicuous 
by his elevated seat: Each side of the car was 
enriched with representations of the gods, cast 
in silver and gold; sparkling gems embossed 
tlie lieam, from which sprang two statues a cu¬ 
bit liigli, fbrnied entirely of the most valued 
metal, of which one presented the lineaments 
of Kill us, the other of Belus,—and between 
those figures, an auriate eagle, consecrated foe 
the station, expanded its wings. 

* CorepMed of tlie bramc A^d moat 0l9Cini!aisb«<l, corps ro* 
ceived (his oanu, bccAUSO ihs niemben nito fell wero rtpdacly suc- 
CMdfrd bj oew TOMubers: its rbengch wos never sulTered U) fell bi^ow 
die number in (be K^x. 

t Id ibo (iral of (he Ru'dad repuUie, ii had been considered 
« norh of effeotiuale luxury for a man (o w;4U ootwicb a sleeved 
pnsent. 
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8. Far exceeding die aiiperb dresses of his 
attendants, the king’s habiUinents displayed so¬ 
vereign magnificence. Tlie imperial purple of 
his vest was rdieved by white stripes; on his 
mantle, of which the embroidery and orna¬ 
ments were of gold, were depicted two hawks 
flying furiously at each other. In the ladies’ fa- 
sliiou, his girdle was auriate; and the scabbard 
to the depending sabre was studded witli jewels. 
The regal costume for the head is by the Per¬ 
sians termed a.cidaris: the colour of tliis tiara* 
was the blue of the sky withamnmev-clouds of 
white. 

The king was encompassed, on the right and 
left, by about two hundred of his nearest rela¬ 
tives. Tlie royal car was followed by ten thou¬ 
sand spear-inen, whose weapons were inlayed 
with silver, and pointed with gold. Now came 
the files of thirty thousand infantry: upon 
whom closed four hundred household cavalry. 
At the distance of one hundred and twenty-live 
paces, Sysigambis, the motlicr of Darius, ap¬ 
peared in the procession; ami, near her, the con¬ 
sort of Dallas, in separate cluniots: Che train 
of women waiting on the queens rode ou horses. 

• CoJlaus hns not rMntianed ry elcvxtv<] eb&p« of Uir tisne 

^ U 18 tKe pr«ropuv« of th« kiDg to wrv u upright mrliAU." 

S^KLUAs'a Cjn ui. 
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Next advanced fifteen armartiaxffs, or roofed- 
carriages, in which were the king's children, 
and their tutors, with a number of eunuchs, a 
class not despised in Eastern countries. The 
line was continued hy vehicles, in which were 
three hundred and sixty of the king’s concu- 
hines, whose dress and ornaments partook of 
imperial grandeur. Six hundred mules, witli 
tluee hundred camels, followed; bearing the 
king’s money, under the charge of a guard of 
archers. Then, the wives of the relatives and 
jriends of the sovereign. Then, columns of 
sutriers and camp-slavcs. The light-armed 
troops brought up the rear. Such was the 
army of Darius. 

Whoever surveyed the army of Alexander, 
in the order of marcli, found a different spec¬ 
tacle ; neitlier the men nor the horses glittered— 
with gold or painted trappings, but with iron 
and biass. His troops were always prepared 
either to halt or to advance; not a crowd en- 
cumbcied with baggage;—but a body attentive 
to tiie general’s signal, and obedient even to his 
nod. The Macedonian leader was careful timely 
to collect supplies, and to encamp where he had 
sufficient room. Hence, in battle, he appeared 
not to want soldiers: whereas Darius, who Iiad 
rile absolute disposal of an immense mu4itude, 
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rendered incapable, by the conhned limitg 
of the plaee where he fought, to bring into the 
front more than the small number which he had 
despised in the enemy. 


CHAP. IV. 

fVkiU Akj:and£r is marching, by ihe camp of 
Cyrus, foaards Cilida, Arsanes, ike Fersian 
go'otmor, deoasiates that province. I^crip- 
ii&n of the dfile on the north f CihciOf and 
of the river Cydnus. Alexander, passing 
through ihe defXe xoithoui opposition, advances 
to Tarsus. 

9 . Meanwhile, Alexander, after having 
appointed Abistamenes governor of Cappadocia, 
leading his ai*my towards Cilicia, had already 
reached ti^e district called Cyma's camp: so de> 
nominated* from Cyras having encamped there, 
when marching into Lydia against Crtcsus. It 
is fifty stadia distant from the defile which leads 
into Cilicia; this narrow passage, which the in¬ 
habitants call Pyl® [the gate], nature seems to 

* Arrian’s eipIac&tiOD of tlus nune 15 to b« prsfered, whicb, in 
unisc^Q with Xesopboo's sccoust, makes the )WJO|er Cyras eneenp 
here. None ofUie buthors, nho treat of (be addition of the dder 
Cyrus s^sinst Crcesos, meodoo him'ie htv« held this couiss. 
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have so for^fied, as to present an aichetype to 
the >vork8 of man. 

Upon intelligence of Alexander’s approach, 
Ai'sancs, governor of Cilida, revolving the pro¬ 
position of Memnon at the beginning of the 
wac, now executed it when the salutaiy plan 
was too late; ravaging Cilicia with fii'e, and 
ploughing it with niin*, that die enemy might 
enter a desert; destroying every thing useful, 
tliat he might abandon, in unproductive naked¬ 
ness, tl\at territory which he could not defend. 
But it had been moie judicious to Ixave seized 
the pass, occupying it widi a military force; 
and to have taken possession of the mountain 
oommanding the road^ whence he might, with¬ 
out difficulty or danger, have dther repulsed or 
crushed an invader. He, however, leaving a 
weak conipany in the pass, returned to devas¬ 
tate that country which it was his office to pro¬ 
tect from plunderers. This induced the party 
left, conceiving themselves betrayed, not even 
to wait till the enemy came in sight, though the 
post was tenable by a smaller number. For 
Cilicia Is enclosed by a continued chain of crag- 


* originil is, tgne CVAfsiiui wdiC; a correnc 

{Anse Biut be ben lued uudrertently, as a coininaiirler. apprelta^ 
being obliged to abandon a country, though he may Oom pcK 
Uey'fet at work fsaoy eagiaes of destroclloD, cannoc be sopposed » 
pue the iababitaws CO the 
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gy and 8t«p mountains, which rising from one 
part of the coast, is prolonged in the form of a 
bow till It reaches the margin of the sea at the 
opposite angle. Through this ridge there arc 
three passes, craggy and extremely confined: in 
tliat part which, by an inland curvature, rcrires 
tlie farthest from the sea, on the north as it re¬ 
spects the province enclosed, is the pass to Cili¬ 
cia*. Tliat part of Cilicia which lies toward 
the sea, is level, and is watered by multiplied 
streams, of which the most considerahld arc the 
rivers Pyramus and Cydnus. 

lO. The Cydnus is not so remarkable for the 
bread th of its channel, as for the clearness of 
its water; for, descending gently from its 
source, it is received into a pure soil; nor do 
any torrents disturb it, by rushing down into 
its equable current;—while it flows thus, un- 
mixed, all the way to the sea, the sensibly-cool 
shade of trees on each bank ^ve it a tempe- 


* T])e (etC do«» ooc txteiiy ectntponi tie on^&l, Per 
hoc qu& aifexuM introHUfn tobri tru adii^ et 

pennpiHi euni, 9«on<n uno C^/cm uifmifs e»t : bat tbe piuabge 
eod^nclj iabutm uader some onui^n •, aod tbe Mnslaior has aup* 
,]>ljed a 1««* nords, to MeoneSa it vith Strabo uid vitb mod«ro 
maps; (vr'aacb of tbe two maaining paasea, whidi ar« aot partieu* 
kt); pointed out \ij Curdva, (the streica of Ajoanica, leadifli an the 
Beat to and the atreila of Sjna, loidiog on dte South to that 
proTUkce,) to contraij to hong roaoce irom the abore, is conii|uoui, 
and ^es QB4aa » a liarbour.-^—Srnieo, lih. »iv. 
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rature delightfully refreshing i—these are the 
causes of its extreme clearness and constant 
coldness. Though time had dissolved many 
ancient monuments of Cilicia, [and the neigh¬ 
bouring country,] of which the splendid fame 
sui'vives in the poets, yet the contemplatist 
might still behold the ruins of tlie cities Lyr- 
nessus and Thebes, or descend, into the cave of 
Typhon. The Coryciau grove is interesting to 
the naturalist, because it still produces saffron 
of superior quality t while most of tlie other lo¬ 
cal curiosities have only a traditional existence. 

Alexander, having entered this gate to Cili¬ 
cia, and examined all the advantages of the po¬ 
sition, is icpreaentcd to have expressed satisfac¬ 
tion and admiration at his good fortune; con¬ 
fessing, * That he, with his army, might have 
* been crushed by the loose masses of stone, had 
‘ there been' hands to have propelled tiiein from 
‘ the mountain on those passing underneatli.’ 
The avenue would scarcely admit four armed 
men to march abreast; the ridge of the rock 
hung projecting over the track, which was not 
only confined, but in many places broken up, 
by the numerous meandering rivulets which 
spring from the bases of the hills. 

TTie leader of the Greeks and Macedonians, 
&erefore, ordered the light-armed Thracians to 
lead the van, and to penetrate into all the ways, 
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lest an ambuscade of tlie enemy should surprize 
the forces marching through. He also detached 
a company of archers to occupy tlie summit of 
tlie mountain, instructing them to advance with 
their bows bent, not as in a marcb, but an en¬ 
gagement. In this order, he reached the city 
of Tarsus, which the Persians had fired, expect¬ 
ing that tiiat seat of opulence must fall to the 
invader. But tlie king, who had sent Parmenio 
forward with a light detachment to arrest the 
confiagratioi), apprised that the enemy had fled, 
on the approacli of his men, entered the town 
which he had saved from destruction. 


CHAP. V. 

The king, bathing in the C^dntu, u seized <with a 
euddw Ubtese. He desii'es Jrom kis physicians 
ft dteiikt remedy. 

11. The river Cydaus, above described, flows 
through this city. It was then summer; in 
which season, tlie steaming rage of the sun is 
no where more felt than in iJie sultiy climate of 
Cilicia; and it was the hottest time of the day. 
The clearness of the stream invited tlie king to 
lave the sweat and dust from his over-heated 
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frame. Having, therefore, taken off his dress, 
he, in the sight of the army, (conceiving it 
would be a worthy trait, to show that he ^^as 
satisfied with ^ose personal accommodations 
which were in the wach of all,) went into the 
river. He had hardly entered it, when a sudden 
horror seized his limbs, he turned pale, the vital 
heat almost forsook his body. like one expir¬ 
ing, he was taken out by his attendants, who 
carried him, in a stat^ of insensibility, to his 
tent 

The camp, afflicted almost as deeply as 
mourners for the dead, lamented, witli tears, 
their leader, ** In the midst of a rapid course 
** of victory, the brightest military genius of 
any age is snatched from us, losing hb life— 
“ not in battle, penetrated by the weapons of 
the enenay, but bathing securely in a placid 
river. Darius, who is approaching, will liava 
all the advantages of a conqueror witliout 
having met his antagonist. As a vanquished 
•< army, we must retrace our steps over those 
countries which we have recently subdued. 
Should no enemy harass pur retreat tlirougli 
“ tracts which we, or th$ Persian commanders, 
have desolated, yet famine and every ^vaiU 
** wiQ cause us to perish in these immense un- 
** peopled wilds. Who will conduct our re- 
turn? Who will presume to command us, 
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after Alexander? Admit we reach the Hclle- 
“ spout, who will provide a fleet to traospoit 
“ us across?" Then regretting Alexander on 
his own account, tltey cxcl^med t “ That flower 
“ of youthful kings has drooped; death liath 
** silently crushed that athletic spirit, out great 
“ leader and companion in arms 

IQ. In the meantime, the king began to 
breathe more freely, to open his eyes, and, by 
degrees recovering his senses, to know his at¬ 
tendants : but his malady seemed only in this . 
particular abated, that be was conscious of its 
violence* The morbid state of his body op¬ 
pressed his mind, when contemplating the con¬ 
sequences. Having received mformation tliat 
Darius was hut five days* march from Cilicia*, 
this agonixing thought su^iested itself, that he 
should be delivered, bound in. the fetters of 
sickness, to tire enemy,—tliat with an opportu¬ 
nity of complete victory in his liand, too para¬ 
lysed t to grasp it, he should die obscurely and 
ignobly in his tent. Having summoned to bis 

* Ite )nfbni}AUj)D iaaocsnce—or lease Um laoguid ad- 
rtiaec of Darius teocls to discredit it, as the Peiviut Euooarcb was 
nearly two n>onihs leftre he reached bius. 

t Tlie bwn^tsior hm eaaro(ed sons freedom Itere; becaoM die 
iMUnm “Bicloriam tripi ii(i t of ihc original, conivssedlr 

more spirited, k too much so to agree with the odiet parts of this 
loelanchoir antedpaQon: nor does it exactly depict the siw&lien ia 
whicb Alexajidcr wouki, Id &ct, hare beta. 
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presence as well his friends as his physicians, he 
spoke to thb dfect, You perceive the criti- 
cal situation of affairs in which fortune has 
“ aurpriied me. I already hear the rattling of 
“ the enemy’s anns: and I, who have been 
“ hidierto the assailant, ani challenged by him 
" to the battle, When Darius transmitted those 
“ aiTogant orders *, it would appear that the 
genius controuling my fortune liad been of 
“ his council,—but to no avail, if I may bo 
permitted to prescribe for myself. My case 
“ requires neither tardy remedies, nor timo- 
rous physicians: Though I were to die from 
** a decisive course, it were better than to rcco- 
ver slowly ; thei'efore, if tire medical art has 
“ any powerinl resources, let my friends who 
profess it understand, that I do not seek so 
** much an escape from dissolution, as a iraedy 
for the stagnating war,” This impatient te¬ 
merity struck all his attendants witli concern, 
which made each personally cntieat of the king, 

* That he would not aggravate his danger, by 
‘ precipitation, but confoim to tlie directions of 
‘ his physiciansadding, ‘ that theic was causo^ 

* to suspect untried remedies, since the enemy 
‘ had employed the temptation of money upon 
‘ his domestics for his destruction j’ (Darius 
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had offered, by proclainatiou, a thousand talents 
to that man who should kill Alexander;) ‘ on 
‘ which account, they did not believe, that any 
‘ per son would venture to make trial of a prc- 
‘ paration, which, by its novelty, might excite 
* distrust,’ 


CHAP. VI. 

Interesting scene befofeen Alexander rrnd his php- 

sid<niy ^Kdxp. The hing recovers. The am}^s 

attachment to him displayed. 

13. Among the eminent physicians in tlie 
train of Alexander', was Philip of Acarnania, 
whom genuine fricndsliip and intense loyalty 
attached to his master; having ha<l the charge 
of tlie prince's health, when a child, he loved 
Alexander not merely as his king, but as his 
fostei'-sou. This man undertook to compound 
a medicine, not too \'iolcnt, but possessing suffi¬ 
cient activity to expel the disease, This pro¬ 
mise pleased no one, but him at whose hazard 
it was to be performed:—he preferred all extre¬ 
mities to delay; the Persians drawn up for 
battle were before his eyes, and he considered 
tliat, to obtain victory, he need merely take hU 
station befoi'e the Macedonian colours :—tliat 
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part of tlie communication which he heard wilJi 
dissatisfaction wzs, for this the physidan added, 
“ Before it will be proper to administer the 
“ draught, three tlays must eUpse.” 

In the meantime the king receives a letter 
from Paimenio, among hb purpled • chiefs the 
highest in his confidence, axlmonishing him not 
to entrust the care of his liealth witli Philip; 
for that Darius had corrupted him, by promis¬ 
ing him a thousand talents, and by amusing 
him with the expectation of his daughter in 
marriage. This intimation made the king's 
mind the seat of anxiety and perplexity : he 
balanced within himself the suggestions of sus¬ 
picion and the motives to confidence: “ Shall I 
pcrses’cre in the determination to take the 
** pitparation—should it be charge<l with pol- 
** son, shall I not be deemed to desen'e the re- 
'* suit? Arc not there grounds to distrust 
** the fidelity of my physician? But sliall I 
** linger here, that Darius may cnish me in my 
'' tent? It is nobler for Alexander to die by 
** another’s perfidy, than through liis own difti- 
dencc.” Long did clashing syrmises and rea¬ 
sonings fill the king’s divided mind. Without 
revealing to any one tlie contents of the ietter, 

* It Appears tiioe iUoiander aJlaweti to eoms of his gpv«riiaf« 
■Hit the distoattioa of wearing Purple, whick vos awoUy 

eoafined co Uo|i. 
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he sealed it with his ring and hud it under bis 

14. Aftei' two days of doubt and agitation, 
dawned the niomiog appointed by tlie physi¬ 
cian. Philip entered, bearing the cup whicii 
tlie last resources of phainiacy had impregnated 
witli decision. Alexander, .seeing him, raised 
himself upon his elbow, and holding Paimcnio's 
letter in his left hand, took the mixture, and 
drank it off witlr composure: be, tlien, gave 
tire letter* to the suspected physician, who read 
it by his desire,—Alexander closely observing 
his countenance, persuaded that, if he were a 
traitor, he should there detect conscience wjitli- 



iog with guilt Philip, having read the letter, 
displayed more indignation tlian fear; and, 
flinging down lus cloak with the letter at the 
bed-side, lie said: Sir I luy life lias always de- 
pended on your Majesty ; but now, tire bj eatli 
which passes those sacred lips is the vital 
“ breatli of us both. As for the treason charged 
agsunst me, your r*ecovcjy will acquit me. 
“ Wlicn I shall have saved your life, I appeal 
“ to your goodness to continue mine. In the 
meantime, suffer the potion to diffuse itself 
through your veins; and, dismissing all dis- 
‘‘ trust, recal cheerfulness to your mind, which 
“ tlie unseasonable anxiety and officious zeal of 
your friends liave disturbed.’' Tins speech 
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not only restored the king to composure, but 
raised his spirits and renewed his hopes. He 
answered: “ If the gods, Philip 1 had granted 
“ thee a test of my disposition towards thee, 
“ thou wouldst have chosen some other: but 
thou couldst not have wished for a more de- 
" cisive proof of my confidence; nol'vitlistand- 
“ ing tlic letter, you Imve seen me take your 
preparation; and, be assured, that I wait tlie 
effect, not less solicitous that it may vindi- 
" cate your fidelity, than that it may conduce 
“ to my recovery.” Having thus said, the hero 
gave the physician his hand. 

15. As soon as tlie medicine began to ope¬ 
rate, alarming symptoms in the patient seemed to 
couutenance Parmenio’s accusation. Alexander 
swooned; his respiration became difficult, and 
scarcely proceeded: The attentive physician 
omitted no application that his skill suggested; 
with fomentations, he sought to awaken the 
irritability of the body; witli the odour of meats 
and wine, he Invited back the senses. When he 
perceived the king returning to himself, he le- 
miuded him of his mother and sisters, and in¬ 
troduced the animating subject of the great ap¬ 
proaching victory. 

When the penetrating mixture had circu¬ 
lated through the veins of Alexander, and ex¬ 
tended its effects to every part of his fram^ 
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there succeeded evident indications of rctum- 
ing health. First hia mind resumed its vigor; 
then hU body, in the progress of recovery, ex¬ 
ceeded expectation. In three days' time he 
showed himself to the army; gratified to see 
him, nor less eager to behold Philip, whom 
every one pressed by the band, and tlianked as 
a divinity. 

Besides the national veneration for the mo¬ 
narch, which was a characteristic of the Mace- 
ddnians, they had a personal admiration and 
love for Alexander, which language is inade¬ 
quate to desaibc. A principal ground of that 
admiration was,—that he appeared to have em¬ 
barked in no undertaking without the assist¬ 
ance of the Deity; and as victory had attended 
his enterprizes, his temerity had contributed to 
his glory. In addition to this, his immature 
age, which, previous to his great 'actions, had 
been naturally deemed unequal to such perform¬ 
ances, reflected on them the greater lustre. 
Other traits, less dazzling, had endeared him to 
the soldiers in the ranks; his perfoimance of 
gymnastic exercises in the midst of tliem; his 
moderation in apparel, and in tlie accommoda¬ 
tions for his individual lodging, and refresh¬ 
ment, little superior to those of the private 
men; his martial vigor and hardihood. These 
gifts from nature, ov acquisitions from educa- 
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tion, held the hearts of the amy to Alexander, 
by bands, m which love and respect were ec^ual- 
ly intenvoven. 


CHAP. vri. 

Darius advances totvard CUicia. Desth/aU in ho¬ 
nour ^ Alexander's recovery^ Victory in Cu¬ 
ria, Parmcnio returns frorn a successful expe¬ 
dition to Issue: the army marches thither. Ca¬ 
tastrophe of Sisines. 

16 . Darius, informed of Alexander’s indis¬ 
position, moved with as much expedition as his 
bnmensc army would permit, to the banks of 
the Euphrates: having laid bridges over that 
river, in five days he liad conveyed his forces 
across, hastening to anticipate Alexander in 
Cilicia, 

But Alexander, with restored health and vi¬ 
gor, had reached the city Sole: [Solon:] liav- 
ing reduced it, lie levied a contribution of two 
hundred talents, and placed a garrison in tlie 
citadel. Here, in discharge of vows oiTered on 
account of his recovery, he devoted an interval 
to sports and festivities, in honour of ^aria- 
pius and Minerva: this security displayed his 
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contempt for the Barbarians. While celebrating 
these pageantries, he is gratified by intelligence 
from Haiicamassxis, that the Persians had been 
def^ted by lus lieutenant, and that the inhabit¬ 
ants of Myndus and Caiinus, and of several 
otlier districts of Caria, had submitted to his 
government. 

The series of games and spectacles being 
completed, he broke up his camp; and having 
thrown a bridge over the Pyramus, advanced to 
Mallos. From this city he proceeded to diat 
of Castabala, where he was joined by Parmenio, 
whom he had detached* to examine the pass of 
the forest, through which he was to penetrate 
to the city Issus. Parmenio, having seized 
this streit f, which he left in chai^ of a com¬ 
petent force, had proceeded to occupy Issus, 
which the inliabiCants bad abandoned: then ad- 
vandng further, he dislodged the fugitives from 
their strong recesses in-the mountains t—Having 
secured all the posts by garrisons, and by a guard 
at the defile, he returned to Alexander, botli the 
achiever and the herald of tliese successes. 

17. Hereupon tlie king led the army to 
Issus, where he debated, in council, whether it 

* It wwiIA Appear ihac he aeotout thudetschmene wbcle be was 
eonAne<t by aicknew; which, according toArrlac, mtempCed act 
Uiese uihordin&ce cpenocras. 

t That of AauiO, ieuUns MJCwenl to Syria. 
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behoved him to prosecute his march, or await 
there the junction of the new levies hourly ex¬ 
pected from Macedon. Parmenio declared it to 
he his opinion, ‘ That Alexander could not se- 

* iect a more eligible position to give battle in, 

* since it would reduce the forces of both kings 

* to an equality, as the stieits rlenied passage to 

* a multitude. That it concerned die Macedo- 
‘ nians to avoid plains and open levels, where 
‘ they might be sunounded, and crushed by an 
‘ attack at once on the front and rear. In diat 
‘ case, he did not apprehend that their defeat 
‘.would be the effect of bravery in tlie enemy, 

* but of fatigue in tliemselres j for the Persians, 
‘ in a spacious field, could be incessantly re- 

* lieved by fresh troops.’ Counsel of this sage 
and salutary character was readily entertained: 
therefore Alexander determined to ivait at the 
pass of the^om^ • for tiic enemy. 

There was in the Macedonian army a Per¬ 
sian, named Si sines, whom the governor of 
Egypt had formerly employed on a mission to 
Philip. This man, being courted by gifts and 

* Otherwise citUed the put of amuios. SulMO^ocnej, howerer, 
he chait^d his feature of ihe pkn, without departing froco its spiht 
or principto: AJeundor wns peoatraung mto Soudwru Sjna, hy il«e 
pu« called the gates of Syria or CUida, when Danus reached the 
defiie of Aamnufi aad the dCy of Iseua; both nhlcb Pervtos 
found abanduned, or feebl/ defended, by the B(acedoiuansr-3e« 
below, viiL 
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pTomotions, abjured his native connections, and 
settled in Mace don. In the expedition against 
Asia, attending Alexander,—he was treated by 
the king as one of his companions and confi¬ 
dants. To him a Cretan soldier delivered a 
lettei’, sealed with.an unknown seal; Nabav- 
zanes, a satrap of Darius, in this communica- 
tion, exhorted Sisines “ To do something wor- 
“ thy his quality and merit; societliing that 
“ should entitle him to high digtiiiies St tlic 
Persian court.” Sisines, pure and loyal in in¬ 
tention, had often endeavoured to shoiv the let¬ 
ter to Alexanfieri but finding him always en¬ 
gaged in important affairs, and in preparations 
for the approaching action, he awaited a conve¬ 
nient interview: this delay created a suspicion 
that lie was the instrument of a Ibieign plot. 
For the letter had first reached the bands of 
Alexander, who, having read it, sealed it with 
ail unknown seal, and desired that it should be 
deliveied to Sisines, employing it as a test of 
his fidelity. T)ie Persian courtier, not present¬ 
ing himself for a scries of days, ^vas considered 
to suppress tlie letter from an unpardonable mo¬ 
tive; and he was killed in his quarters by the 
Cietan band, no doubt under the orders of 
Alexander. 


vox. I, 
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CHAP. vm. 

J^ius rgects the advice of the G^'tek mercaia- 
riee. The Persians pass the streits of Ainanwf, 
•whik the Macedonians penetrate those of Syria. 
Darius pursues. AUx'o.nder inarches to meet 
Darius. Terror of the Persians. Military 
dispositions of Darius in part described. 

18.. The Greek mercenai-ies, on wliom Darius 
founded iiis principal, almost his sole expecta¬ 
tions, transferred from the command of Phaj na- 
bazus to that of Tliyinodes, had now anived in 
his camp*. Officers of consideiution among 
tliese, endeavoured to prevail upon him, ‘ To 
‘ retire, and gain tlje spacious plains ofMeso- 
‘ potamia: or, if he rejected that advice, at 

* least to divide his immense army, nor expose 
' the embodied' energies of his empire to be 

* crushed in one battle, or scatteied, never 
‘ again to be collected.’ Tliese propositions 
were not so ill received by the king, as by liis 
nobles. They urged, * The duplicity, venality, 

* and perfidy of the Greeks; which made it pe- 
' rilous to act from their suggestions. They 

* -Atod stAtes, that tbe; loarched ftom l^poli;, whither a fleet 
bail with frora Greece, 
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* Iwd recommended a partition of the forces, 
‘ that they might deliver up to Alexander that 
‘ army, which should devolve to their separate 
‘ management. And no measui'e of defence 

* would avidl more, than to surround tlicm 
‘ >vitli all the Persian troops, and cut tlien\ iii 
‘ pieces, as a warning to traitors/ To this, 
Darius, not inseirsible to the sanctions of ha- 
manity and religion, replied: “ I abhor so fla- 
** gitious an act, as the massacre of rely- 
** ing on my protecdon, and engaged in my 

service. Wliat foreign state would hereafter 
** trust me with the lives of its citizens, weie I 
to staiu my hands with the blood of so many 
“ soldiers? Weak advice ought not to be visit- 
“ ed as a capital crime: if to deliver an opinion 
“ be rendered so dangerous, we shall have no 
counsellors. Among you, whom I every day 
“ summon round me, for your sentiments, I 
“ find advocates of opposite measures,* nor do 
I icgard those whose propositions are most 
“ judicious, as better atfected to me than their 
colleagues, whose proi>osition81 reject." Then 
Darius ordered the following answer to be re¬ 
turned, in his name, to the Greeks: ‘ That the 
‘ king tliauked them for their g;ood dispositions 
‘ towards him: but, with regard to a retrograde 
‘ march, its effect would be to tiairsfer his king- 
‘ dom to the invader. That military operations 

X Q 
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* depend greatly on reputation; and he who 

* withdmws, is considered to fly< That to en- 
‘ deavour to protract* the war, were a species 

* of folly; because the winter was approaching, 
‘ when it would be impossible to provide food 
‘ for hia immense army in a desolate country, 
‘ alternately wasted by hb own troops, and by 
‘ the enemy. That to divide his foioes, wei'C 

* contrary to the practice of his anccstoj's, who 

* always brought out their whole strength when 
‘ they hazarded a battle. And, in fact, the Ma- 

* cedonian, previously so formidable, at a dis- 
‘ tance swelling witli aby confidence, now he 
‘ perceived Darius to be at band, liad resigned 
‘ his temerity for caution; lurking in the de- 
‘ files of the forest, like those beasts, at once 
‘ untamed and abject; who, on hearing the ad- 
‘ vance of passengers, steal in woods to their 

* dark holeseven now, counterteiting sick- 
‘ ness, he was deluding liis own soldiei's. But 
‘ he should not longer lefuse to fight, for Da- 

* rius would seize him in the deit to which his 
‘ fointing heart had carried him for delay/ 
These magnificent vauntings had a frail foon- 
dation. 


* this ftiiawK of Ujo ninisicra, in the mme of Darius, 
topics not coudied in the proposal of ibe Gree^s,^<he essea- 
cial sug|esti«o, tbs pottejr of tnalung n Irrd eoentty the sent of nar, 
receives no replj. 
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19. Daiius, h*wng sent all liis inoiiey, and 
the treasures which he most prized, under a 
moderate escort, to Damascus, in Syria, marched 
witli the rest of his army into Cilicia; his con¬ 
sort and mother following with the rear-guaid, 
according to the Persian usage! his daughters, 
also, and little boy, were in tlie train. It hap¬ 
pened, that tlie Persian forces came to the 
streits of Amanus, on the same night that Alex¬ 
ander reached the streits which lead into Sy¬ 
ria*, The Persians confidently concluded, that 
the Macedonians were 011 the retreat,—because 
tlie Utter had abandoned tlieir recent conr^uest, 
IssuSj—and because the former surprised, under 
a feeble guard, some sick and wounded indivi¬ 
duals of Alexander’s army, who wei'c not able 
to proceed witl) it. Darius, at the instigation 
of his nobles, exercising the vengeance of a sa¬ 
vage, caused the hands of tl^e prisoners to be 
cut off: then, with the wounds seared, he or¬ 
dered them to be led round bis c^p, that they 
might survey his forces, and, having thorough¬ 
ly observed evety tiling, report to Alexei der 
what they had seen, 

Darius, moving to a new encampment, pass¬ 
ed the river Pinarus, in order to strike at tJie 
lear of the Macedonians, whom be imagined to 


See BSt«, p, S04, n. 
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l)e in foil retreat Meanwhile, the sokliei's 
•whom the Barbarians Imd mutilated, arriving in 
the camp of Alexander, inform him that Daiiiis 
is pursuing the track of the Macedonians with 
impetuous steps. Tlic king could not fully 
credit the information ; lie therefore dispatched 
a small recoimoitriog party coastivisc*, to ex¬ 
amine whether Darius had reached the aeJgli- 
bourhood of Issus in person, or whether one of 
his satraps were not causing a demonstratioa, 
to be taken for tlie advance of the whole army. 
But by the time the reconnoitring party had 
returned, the extended multitude could be seen 
at a distance. Soon afterwards, fires were kin¬ 
dled throughout the Persian camp, which had 
the appearance of a general conflagration: The 
space over which the irregular mass had spread 
themselves, was the more dilated on account of 
their cattle, 

Tlereupon Alexander ordered his forces to 
encamp in their present position!; exulting 
over the prospect of an action in those sticits, 
the object which he liad devoutly desired. 

20. It is not uncommon for the most san¬ 
guine to feel a moment of anxiety, when a de¬ 
cision which deeply concerns them is on the eve 

• Wft IstfD from Arrian, ibfit they went jft *, trirsme, 
t Ou tbs Syrian ude of ibe ohain of mounCdiiis, tuLvmg juat pn»t 
the de£Je, Darius may be cootemplated os imprisooed in CiUcu, 
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of being pronounced. *Such was now the case 
with Alexander. Of fortune, under whose wings 
lie had been ^^^Lfced to such a height of prospe¬ 
rity, he became tUlfident—and not entirely with¬ 
out i'easoD; for the possessions which she had 
translcncd to hiin reminded him of her fickle¬ 
ness. The reflection occurred: “ Only the cur- 
“ tain of a night hangs befoi'c the event of the 
“ mighty conflict.” Then he revolved tlie for¬ 
tifying considerations; “ The prize far out- 
'* weighs the danger. Whethei' I shall conquer 
“ is doubtful — — this is certiun, that if I fall, 
“it will be wortliily, and my memory will be 
embalmed.” 

The leader of the Gieets and Macedonians 
gave a general order to tlic troops to refresh 
themselves, and afterwards, at the third watch*, 
to be at their starions, armed and in marching 
order. 

Meanwhile, he ascended the summit of a 
lofty mountain, by torch-light, and tliere offered 
sacrifices, according to the rites of his country, 
to the local genii or deities f. 

* aaclencs ^?ided the Qi|bt mto foor parts, equd with 
«ub otk*!, bot ?ai^g in length, afconbn^ co tlje sebionj eod be- 
ccuiie cunong raiiite^ b&dies, wee tnoimted duni^ ^cb of 

Cbcse divluoiw, tlie; recent the noiao of wetebes; the third watch 
began AC mj«lulgl)(. 

t It w(ie a received opinioo aioong the Greeks, that ever; 
place bid oeve drvklt;, or a pluraLir; ot divMtjeg, peenLiorl; ptc^ 
dbg ov» ic. 
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Now tlie trumpet a third time resounded, 
the appointed signal; the army stood prejjared 
to march or to engage. The command was, to 
match ill the quickest time; aud, at the rising 
dawn, they bad gained the strcils which their 
leader destined them to occupy- The advanced 
vidcttes now reporte<Ij that Darius was distant 
but thirty stadia- Alexander commanded tlic 
troops to halt, and, having put on his avmour, 
drew up his army in oitler of battle. 

21. Darius, to whom the affrighted peasants 
communicated the anivaJ of Alexander, witli 
difficulty credited that the fugitives whom he 
was pursuing had come to intercept him. The 
unexpected meeting appals his soldiers, who 
were better prepared for marching than for ac¬ 
tion j they start to take their weapons; but the 
precipitate bustle with which they nin to and 
fro, in obedience to tlie incessant cry of “ to 
“ armsT propagates their increasing terrors: 
Some individuals climb one of tlie heights in the 
chain, thence to view the eriemy; numbers are 
bridling their horses- This incongruous army, 
not moving by orders emanating from a general 
Jeader, was convulsed with agitation an(i tumult, 

The first detei-mination of Darius was to oc¬ 
cupy the ridge of the mountain with part of hU 
forces, ip order to attack tlie enemy a& well ou 
the lear as ia front: From a station along tho 
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sea-side, wliich covered the extremity of his 
right-wing, he proposed that another body 
should take the enemy in flank: Moreover, 
twenty thousand archers were sent forward with 
orders to pass* the Pinarus, whose stream sepa¬ 
rated the two armies, and charge the invaders; 
—Hir, if tliat were found impracdcable, to retire f 
to the mountains, and thence steal upon the 
enemy's rear. But fortune, wliich triumphs 
over human arrangements, rendered abortive his 
most able dispositions: some divisions of his 
army, from cowardice, disobeyed his orders, 
and some executed them to no effect; for where 
the parts fail, the whole is disconcerted. 

• Prom Arrhca It mfty be colkned, (hat xbae archers did got 
pnw the mer, Of anrl'r^UimH; joined bj ihtf cy tljouand 

avgiry, (hey, In a potitioo on iU hither bonk, in vain opposed the 
(XtfSRigo of the Macedonians, notwlchgtaudloi; (he baokvM craggy 
jilong a great part of tbe line, and in otlier places the ^niafia were 
fldcndod by an encraocliTDeni. 

t According to Aniao, it was another body, of twenty tboo« 
sand, who were insirucied to occupy the moosmin on which is (he 
si»arcc of the whence they wen (o gall the riebt-n h^ aod, 

Q« far as it (,*001(1 be ejected, (be rear of Aieaooder. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Order of hattU of ike Persian main army. AUsy 
andtr's order of battle. Umteady conduct tf 
Persian periizans on the heights. Macedonian 
order of march through the dftk. 

22. The following wis the Persian onler of 
battle*. Id the right wing-f was Nabarzanes 
with his cavalry, and about twenty tliousand 
^lingers and archers:—this part of the line was 
strengthened by thirty tliousand Greek merce¬ 
naries commanded by Thy modes; these were, 
indisputubly, the main pillar of the Persian 
army, and eqxral to the Macedonian phalanx. 
In the left, Ai istomedcs the Tliessalian directed 
twenty thousand Baibaiian infantry; behind 
these, levies from the most >varlike nations form¬ 
ed a reserve:—In this part of tire linej, the 
king in person, attended by three thousand cho- 

* The DDopB mesdoned io tke preeixUag secdun Mem to luipe 
been n eorplus farce, which, not baviB| room io ftnn tvich die body 
of die D&rmft djscrihwod ou eorrouiMliug poiots, reiuly Co oike 

tdvnoca^e of ebcuuiances 

t It niQ prepnre tbe render to underunod rbe descnptioo, to be 
apprised dot Cujtioft bete speoJes Only of tvvo vringi, wbidi b«rng 
prolonged till they meet, abaorb Uie centre. 

I Armn pUteee the king b tbe centre, according to tbe (indent 
Permo custom; bi.t as one child of Ibe left [see cbe Inat note] b^ 
longs CO (be centre, both accconcft siuy be reconciled. 
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sen horse, his usual bocly-g;uard, led forty thou* 
eaud foot:^Near dicm were posted the Ilyrca- 
nians and Rledes, with cavalry from the reiuain- 
jug nations disposed on tlieir right and left. 

Before the army, tirus drawn up, there was 
a vanguard of six tiiousand arcbei's and sllngcrs. 
Jivery opening in tliesc streits where men could 
he introduced, was fillet! witli tioops, The ar¬ 
my of Darius, with its right-wing toucliing the 
sea, extended its left to tlie chain of mountains, 

23. Alexander stationed the phalanx (tlie 
Macedonians had no description of force on 
which they more depended,) in the van. Nica- 
nor, tlic son of Pamenio, commanded on tire 
right:—near him, in succession, were stationed 
C®nos, and Perdiccas, and Meleager, and Pto¬ 
lemy, and Amyntas, witli tlieir respective corpd. 
The left wing, which extended toaard the sea, 
was directeti by Craterus and Pannecio; but 
Craterus harl orders to obey Parmenio. The ca¬ 
valry covered the fianks, of which they fonned 
the extremities; the ^^acedonians, with the 
Thessalians, were on the right; the Peloponne¬ 
sians, on the left. Before the main anny tiicre 
was au advanced guard of slingers, iufcispcrsed 
with aj'chers, supported by tlie Thracians and 
Cwtans, who were also lightly armed. 

The Agrians, who, trained in Gicece, had 
lately joined, were instructed to keep in cheek 
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those whom Darius had sent forward to occupy 
the heights. The king had ordered Parmenio 
to extend his lines as far as he could toward tlie 
sea, the farther to remove tl\e army from the 
heights in the possession of the Barbarians. Tlie 
latter neither opposed the Agrians when ap¬ 
proaching, nor ventured to surround them when 
they had passed, but fed in consternation on the 
first appearance of the slingers: their infirmity 
of conduct rendered secure the flank of the Ma¬ 
cedonians, which Alexander bad been greatly 
apprehensive would suffer from exposure to the 
impending stations of the enemy. 

The army marched [by its flank] thirty-two 
in a file, while the confined entrance of the 
streits would not admit a wider column: as the 
avenue gradually expanded, the infantry were 
enable^l to inarch with extended ranks, and at 
length tile cavalry spread out into their places . 
on the wings. 


CHAP. X. 

armies in sight, Alexander restrains his men 
from marching too eagerly. }]is address to the 
different national Mies in his army. 

84. The two armies, now mutually in view, 
were yet beyond tlie range of each other’s ar- 
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rows; wlien tl^e van * of the Persians made a 
ferocious shouting; but not in uuison, so aa to 
produce tlie effect of a volley. The bui'St of 
acclamation returned by the iSfacedonians was 
so imposing, as to appear to come from an army 
superior in number; the Macedonians, deeper 
enibosomed in the woods and forests of the.. 
scene, were indeed more assbted by tlie local 
echoes, which reverbemte and multiply every 
sound. 

Proceeding in the front with the colours, 
Alexander with his hand repeatedly made signs 
to Ids men, to restrain tlielr impatient steps, 
lest, at the critical moment of coming up with 
the enemy, their accelerated vespira^on, inter¬ 
rupted and exhausted, should disable them from 
making a vigorous charge. Then, riding along 
the line, he delivered addresses to the troops, 

♦ “ Vaji of ihe Tl» orif;»i>ii] ii priorft Peruf. Mwiy 

coramentAiors hare, ua ilile. pnracrapli, <li9C^v(>wi o diAcolcy on 
tount of the ftcclamwrong of the Miice<loniws b«u)g repmeotod as 
ilieloode»C; aiid ))av» ilimfuro Ueeo uinii^ by supposed eoieoda- 
tious, lo reconcile tbe nccouni with cbnc of Diodorus Siculie, [lib. 
x\u.] whidi uaVm tl>eMacvilouiaMs fiisi cl«er. By onder^tjujui^ 
privrfi Pfrt*, which wooid oppcnr lo bise been habi^ustly coa« 
sb’ae<l “ che Perscuu Hi's*,” rallter os a pin'nse, nui ioileeil icry mt- 
Hcary, fur die “ vso of ilie PersiaEU),” ati addiuonnl cause La ijslued 
wliy die 6!)oae from tbe uniiliei umy should ei.cued in Bn;l 

fulness; *bklj, will) ilur ocher causes id tlie teit, sccni ijniie cjjual 
lo ilie effect. laHeed, If (be poi^ier aiul IncenH'ueu i)f the nvo vul> 
leys of sousil had corresponded wish the ^se of the cw'o ariniis, d^e 
circuiastance would Ian's been lOo coiquidi to merit notice. 
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accotniwocUtcd to the views atid prq)ossessioiis 
of die several national corps. ‘ lie reminded 

* the Macecloniiiis of tlieir cstalillshed bi aveiy, 

* which had made theiii the victors in so many 

* wars in Europe, and wltich had asseinhleil 
‘ diem under his staudard, >vith voluutocrijig 
‘ zeal, ardent as hb own, to subdue Asia, autl 
' the remote coantries of the East. That, des- 

* tined to deliver the world, having penetrated 

* beyond tlie conquests of Ileiculcs and Bac- 

* chus, they were to found ai> empire, embra- 
‘ cing not the Persians only, but all nations: 

* Among theiv possessions would be Bactriana 
' and India. That their immediate prospect 

* was inconsiderable: but victory ha<l every 

* prize in stoi«. That the craggy rocks of II- 
‘ lyiicum, and the sterile tracts of Tlitace, were 

* not to be the reward of their achievements: 

* the rich East offered her spoils. That dicy 
‘ would find it scarcely necessary to exercise their 
‘ swords; for that tlic ranks of the eae^ny, fal- 
‘ tering and alanued, might be driven with their 
‘ bucklers. He apostrophized his fatlicr Philip 
‘ the conqueror of the Atlicnians; he brought 
‘ into icvicw their recent conquest, an<l dcsti-uc- 
‘ tiou, of the celebrated city ofTlicbes; he Ji- 
‘ rected their recollection to the battle of the 

* Gianicus, and to the nunil^erless Asiatic towns 
‘ which 3iad been reduced, or had submitted; 
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* in fine, all the countries in their rear lay pros- 
‘ Unte under Rfacedonian lieutenants/ Hav¬ 
ing then proceeded to the columns of the Greeks, 
Alexander represented, ‘ That the army in view, 

* were the Barbarians who had made war upon 
‘ Greece: lie adverted to the insolence, first of 
‘ Darius, [llystaspes,] and afterwards of Xerxes, 
‘ wlio exhausted and devastated all tlieir zvater 
‘ andla^d*, leaving them neitlier flowing foun- 

* tains, nor provisions. He tlcshed tliera to 
‘ keep in mind, that hordes of Persians Jiad 
‘ over-run and plundered their cities, and had 
‘ subverted and consigned to flames the temples 
‘ of their gods/ But the Macedonian leader, 
when he had reached that part of the line which 
consisted of Illyrians and Thracians, who were 
accustomed to live by rapine, thus spoke: Be- 
** liold tlic army of the enemy 1 How the bos- 
“ scs of gold glitter on their purple mantles, 
“ caviying not annour, but a rich booty ! As 
“ men, advance and rifle those weak women of 

their gold. Exchange your rug^d piles of 
“ rock, and barren heights, cold and pale with 
“ eternal fiost, for tlie luxuriant plains and 
“ fields of Persia.” 

* An ollusion to the iHbuic ofoanli and ^vator nliicli llio Per- 
nian monnrcle nrropoidjr tvi^uiml froco die Grceke, a tj’mljol ot’ 
obedience. 
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,CHAP. XI. 

The baitk of haus. Tht xefe and childV€ii of 
Darhis ot^ taken captive. 

ts. The armies Ijad approached A^ithin the 

oiyriip <a\ 4 ^ othcr’s (larts,— 

A. C- 3S8. when the Persian cavalry furiously 
Ales. 84. charged the left “wring of the ene- 
** my; for Darius was desirous to de¬ 
cide tlie affair by the horse» sensible that the 
phalanx was the grand dependance of the Ma¬ 
cedonians. At the same time, the ri?ht wing 
of Alexander was on the point of being sur¬ 
rounded* ; Alexander, perceiving tills, while he 
left two squadrons to continue guarding tlie 
acclivity of tlie mount^n, adroitly removed the 
others into the midst of the conflict. Then 
detaching from his line the Thessalian cavalry, 
he directed their commander to conduct them, 
by the most private road, to the rear of the 


* It hfts bm related In d^np. it. sect, US, ihAt r> Peivnn <!«• 
9elnBeac,0€t(ipyiQg some heigla In the ebnio, (vhicb menaced Alea- 
aodcr'ft Sank nhiU narciing up to engage, vrat dispersed : but kbM 
does not aifect the orairntcance cf Alexander's rigbc being nesrljr 
sarroiioded ivbeD it readied the innre open space'wliera (he bnuJe 
lock place; fbr che roua army of Darius, by l(s dispropurlkmaca 
superioKty, must have greatly oujilanked (be Macedoaiaoa. 
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army, there to effect a junctiou with Parmenio, 
and promptly to execute his orders, 

Now the Macedonian forces, dmost en¬ 
closed by the Persians, who liad spread them¬ 
selves on every side, intrepidly maintained their 
ground. They • stood, however, so closely 
locked together, that they could not cast their 
darts with freedom; the darts, discharged at 
the same moment, met, intermingled, biihe air, 
whence they fell, a few upon the enemy with 
feeble effect, the greatei* part innocuous upon 
the ground, Therefore, the Macedonians gal¬ 
lantly drew their swords, and engaged the Per¬ 
sians in a close figlit Then it was that biood 
was prodigally spilt: in such close contact are 
the hostile lines, that their thmsting and parry¬ 
ing swords strike together j and they direct the 
points into each other’s faces. Neither the 
cowardly nor the imbecile can practise any illu¬ 
sion : foot to foot, each £ghts as in a duel, not 
moving from the spot, till by the death of his 
antagonist he opens a way. When thus enabled 

* Tlie UacedOMian hoary ufiuiTy, or pliolAnx, The severe on- 
^eraoDt wbieh eniae», (ippeors, from Arrum, to have bees >vith the 
Person Greek merceDaries. The letter percelviDg;, by the n- 
of nn esaolt wliidi Alexfini^er had directed dje Bar- 

bnnojta, hie right hsd aeparsied (rcio Ibe centre, rubed iolo tbe In- 
tervni wberc tbe phalaox was dujoioced. Thia despenie couflict 
pm'ed Steal tc Ptolemy ibe soo ofSeleucus, at>4 one ])«ndteJ asd 
rwenty olheem distmctiOD. 
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to advance, the fatigued combatant h assailed 
by a fresh enemy, Nor can the wounded, as is 
customary, ietire from the ranks; for while tlie 
enemy press them in front, their own men lock 
them in on the rear. 

Alexander did not discharge the office 
of a general better than he acquitted himself as 
a combatant, ambitious of killing Darius witli 
his own hand. Tlie conspicuous height at 
which Darius was seated in his lofcy car, ani¬ 
mated his Persians to defend, while it provoked 
the Macedonians to attack him. Hence, Oxa- 
thies, the brother of the Persian monarch, per¬ 
ceiving that Alexander was .penetrating in that 
direction, interposed, bcfoi'e the royal car, the 
cavalry which he commanded: He was not 
more conspicuous for the refulgency of his ai- 
mour, thau eminent for his vigorous frame, 
consummate courage, and loyal affection : he 
acted a distinguished part in defence of the 
king, striking down assailants who rushed on 
with temerity, and forcing the cautious to fly. 
But the Macedonians, who encircled Alexander, 
so exhorted and supported each othtr, that, 
with their leader, they at lengtli broke into the 
column of the enemy’s cavalry: then began the 
triumph of remorseless slaughter: empurpled no¬ 
bles of tlie highest rank were strewed round 
the cliariot of Darius, having received a glori- 
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ous death in the presence of their king: in their 
stations they had ^Uen hghting, all their wounds 
being in the forepart of th«r body, Among them 
might be recognized Atrzyes; and Rheomithres; 
with Sabaces, satrap of Egypt; who had respec¬ 
tively commanded powerful armies: heaps of in- 
Cintry and cavalry, of less illustrious rank, or 
obscure condition, surrounded them. 

In this part of the field, the Macedonians 
slain or disabled, were not numerous: but they 
were the most bold and enterprizing men; Alex¬ 
ander was wounded in the right thigh with a 
sword. 

gy. The horses yoked to the royal car, 
pierced with lances, and raging in consequence 
of the anguish, shattered the yoke* by thdr 
plungings, and were on the point of dashing 
Darius from his unsteady seat,—when he, ap¬ 
prehensive that he should fall alive into the 
hands of the enemy, leaped down, and mounted 
s horse which had been held in readiness, iuglo- 
riously divesting him seif of his arms and the 
ensigns of his dignity f, lest they should betray 
him in his flight. Then the remainder of the 
Persians, in consternation, dispersed, by what- 

* JufwB, »hich occaikmalij sigoifiM the itADKEsa, perhap» 
shoiild here he mnsloted ibe riAHS^uas pa«pt*eeah. See • 
sole OB book >v. chep. ii. S4. 

t Hta ahicld, his suintle, and his bow, 

T 2 
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ever route offered escape; every one casting away 
the armour which he had taken, for defence: 
Thus terror abandons the means of safety. 

Parmenio detached a body of horse to pursue 
the fugitives; for it happened tliat tliese had all 
urged their coui'se by his wing. On flie Rla- 
cedonian right-wing, however, die Persians had 
severely pressed the Thessalian cavalry, and liad, 
by an impetuous shock, broke tlje line on one 
flank: but the Thessalians, wheeling about and 
rallying, returned to the attack, and routed, 
with excessive slaughter, the Barbaiians, wlio, 
in the security of victory, had dilated in dis¬ 
order. The Persian horses being loaded witl* 
plates of armour, as well as the riders, tlieir 
heavy squadrons -could not form again with 
sufficient celerity; while wheeling, many were 
lulled by the Thessalians. 

As soon as Alexander was infoiTued, that 
success on this flank completed the viccojy, he 
commenced a pursuit, which he did not before 
deem judicious. He had at hand no more than 
a thousand horse to lead on this service: but 
they made a prodigious slaughter of the enemy: 
But who, either in a victory or flight, counts 
and balances the forces? The fugitives were, 
therefore, driven by this handful of men, like 
so many sheep; and the panic which prompted 
their tumultuary haste, obstructed their escape. 
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28. The Greek division of the Persian army, 
under the command of Amyntas, a lieutenant of 
Alexander, who had gone over to Darius, sepa- 
rating themselves from the rest, retreated in 
good order*. 

The Barbarians [who had been opposed to 
the Macedonian right-wing] sought safety in 
various directions: some fled by tlie direct road 
to Persia; some, taking a circuit, repaired to the 
rocky clifis, and woody recesses, of th^ moun¬ 
tains; a small division penetrated to the camp 
of Darius.-^buttlie enemy had anticipated them. 
The Macedonians found in the Persian camp 
every description of riches. Immense quantities 
of silver and gold articles, serving for the pur¬ 
poses of luxu)'y ratlier than of war, formed part 
of tlie bootyf. As the plunder of the soldiers 
accumulated, they lightened themselves, by 
strewing tlie roads tvith packages of treasure, 
disdained by their avarice as worthless, as soon 
as greater prites could be seized. The lawless 


* Tliougb in tite first iosUnc«, T«nr« vich Afoyutas, 

tLey subM^Qcntl^ disponed. Pour (honund join^ Datius^ 
book tv, wcc. 3 d AjD^cas esnud fbur tbousAfid into £g^pr ; 
book 2V. sect. S;] Sight thouseod reecbed the wMcoast, through 
Cih^, uid retwoed to Oreece^-See book tv. sect. S. 

t The camp coottuned in tnooey but clues tbonSHod alenca, a 
greni propc^nion of ibe niagniSecQC (msures of Dnrius bacing beeo 
^reinored, pmioos to the bauJo, to Dausscua.—Cillios's Oreoc^ 
ebap, nnvii^-<4«e note, p. 849. 
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conquerors liad now reached that part of the 
camp appropriated to the women: the more 
superbly the Persian ladies weie habited, the 
more outrageously wei'e they stripped of their or¬ 
naments ; nor were their persons exempted from 
the violations of lust. Passionate shrieks of ter¬ 
ror dxid lamentation resounded tlirough tire camp, 
expressing every vaiiety of distress and calami¬ 
ty, amid the perpetration of every kind of atro¬ 
city; for to every rank and age did the wild 
licentiousness and cruelty of the victors ex¬ 
tend. 

In the scene stood a stiikiog proof of the 
versatility of fortune; for tlic domestics of Da¬ 
rius, who had decorated his teat in all the Per¬ 
sian luxury and magnificence, these <saine do¬ 
mes dcs kept it prepared for the reception of 
Alexander, as though they had been old ser- 
varits in his household- This was the only 
thing which the soldiers left untouched, in 
compliance with an ancient custom of preserv¬ 
ing the tent of the vanquished monarch for the 
victor. 

fip. But those imperial captives, the mother 
and wife of Darius, awakened tlie sympathies of 
all the spectators. The age aud the majestic de¬ 
portment of the former made her doubly vene¬ 
rable ; the latter gained the homage of the heart 
by her beauty, which, under the unfiivourablc 
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influence of calamity, was still transcendant 
Slie supported on her lap her little son, not aix 
years old, the heir so lately of that immense 
empire which his fatlier had lost. The daugli- 
ters of Daiius, two blooming marriageable vir¬ 
gins, leaned on the bosom of tlicu* grandmother, 
deeply afflicted by the misfortunes which in¬ 
volved her with tliemselvcs. Round the queena 
and princesses stood a circle of noble ladies, 
witli their hair tom, and with Che splendours 
and ornaments of dress laid aside, calling upon 
the queens, by the titles majesly” and so- 
“ vereign,” which had ceased to belong to their 
condition. Tlie queens themselves, unmindful 
of their own disaster, impatiently inquu'ed in 
which wing Davius had fought, and with what 
degree of success? denying that they were pri¬ 
soners, if the king were safe. « .. 

At this time, Darius, who repeatedly changetl 
horses, had proceeded ia his flight to a great dis¬ 
tance. 

Of the Persians, there fell in this action 
one hundred tliousand foot and ten thousand 
horse. On Alexander’s side, there were [two 
hundred and*J thirty-two infantry killed, five 
hundred and four infantry wounded; one hun- 

* See tuuc, i>. SSL. n. UioSoras DiQl:e» the infauvy slain ninoiint 
to tbr«e boiidred. 
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dred and fifty cavaliy killed. At so small 
a price did Alexander obtain this eminent 
victory. 


CHAP. XII. 

AUxanier's hanqittt inta'rupted by m 

among the royal prisoners. Alex'Oixder hurks 
the slam. Visits the captioe queens. 

30. AJ-EXANDER, fatigued by a protracted 
pursuit after Daiiua, finding that night ap- 
proached, and despairing of overtaking him, 
returned, and entered the camp of which his 
rnen had just before taken possession. T1)C 
king invited his most intimate friends to a 
banquet, at whicli the wound in his tliigh, 
being but skin*deep, did not prevent Irim from 
being present In the middle of the entertain¬ 
ment, the conviviaU were disturbed by a sud¬ 
den burst of dreadful lamentarions from a neigh¬ 
bouring tent, mixed with dissonant and dismal 
fihriekings. The band that kept guard at tire 
king’s tent, supposing it to be the pielude to a 
greater commotion, took to their arms. Tlie 
cause of alarm was this: the piercing groans 
and wailings escaped from the mother and wife 
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of Darius, and the other captive ladies, under an 
impression that he was slain; for an eunuch, 
taken prisoner, standing by accident before 
their tent, when a Macedonian soldier carried 
along tile mantle of Darius, (thrown off by Da¬ 
rius in his flight, lest it should betmy him,) re¬ 
cognized the habiliment, and concluding that 
his royal master was no more, reported his me¬ 
lancholy surmise, to the queens, as a fact 
Alexander, informed of tlie mistake of the la¬ 
dies, is represented to liave shed tears, commi¬ 
serating the fate of Darius, and sympathizing 
with the affection of his family. As a herald 
to the queens of consoling news, he at first se¬ 
lected Mitlirenes, (who had sunendered Sardis,) 
on account of his superior knowledge of the 
Persian language; then, reflecting that the 
sight of this traitor might awaken indignation 
in tliem, and aggi'avate their grief, he dispatch¬ 
ed Leonams, one of his nobles, to convey them 
an assurance, that Darius, wliom they lamented, 
was living. Leonatus, with a few of Alex¬ 
ander’s body-guards, pioceeded to the tent of 
the royal captives, and announced that he was 
the bearer of a message from the king. The 
domestics who waited at the entry of the tent, 
perceiving tlie armed attendants of Lconatus, 
concluded that a tragical doom awaited their 
mistresses, and ran into tlie tent, exclaiming 
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that their last hour was come, for the king hatl 
sent soldiers to kill them. The queens, neither 
capable of insisting, nor of summoning resolu¬ 
tion to meet executioners, gave no answer, but 
in silence expected the will of the conqueror. 
Lfionatus, af^er having waited a long time for 
some person to introduce him, when he foimd 
no one durst come out, left his attendants iu 
the front, and entered the tent alone. The ap- 
preliensions of tlie ladies were confirmed by his 
rushing in, uncalled, The mother and the con¬ 
sort of Darius, falling at his feet, implored per¬ 
mission to bury the corpse of Darius according 
to tlie solemnities of tlieir country, before their 
lives were taken away; telling him, that when 
they had rendei'Cd the last duty of humanity lo 
their king, tlicy should be ready to die. Leo¬ 
na tus answered, that Darius was living, and 
tliat, with respect to themselves, they were se¬ 
cure of protection, and of being Created as 
queens, without any diminution of their former 
grandeur. Then the mother of Darius suffered 
herself to be raised. 

5J. On the following day, Alexander in- 
tened, with funereal rites, those of Ins soldier 
whose bodies had been found: he directed the 
same respect to be shown to the Persians of 
highest distinction among the slain; permit¬ 
ting the motlier of Darius to bury such as she 
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chose» according to the manner of her country. 
Siaygambis exercised this privilege in the sepul¬ 
ture of a few of her relativea, in which she was 
regulated by her present condition, apprehend¬ 
ing tliat the more splendid style in which the 
Persians solemnize funerals, might be regarded 
invidiously by the conquei'ors, whom she ob¬ 
served to bury their dead with comparatively 

little ceremony, 

Having finished the charities due to the de¬ 
parted, Alexander apprised the captive queens, 
by a messenger, that lie was coming to attend 
them as a visitor. Leaving his I'ctinue without, 
he entered the tent with Hephastion only. Of 
all his friends, this officer was the highest in 
his affection; educated with him, tlie deposi¬ 
tary of his secrets* He, alone, was allowed by 
Alexander to address him in the free and candid 
language of a monitor; a liberty which he so 
exercised, that it seemed rather to be couferred 
by Alexander than assumed by himself. Of 
equal age with the king, he excelled him in a 
beautiful exterior. Tlierefore tlie queens, sup¬ 
posing him-to be the king* paid him the Ijo- 
inage customary in the East Now, one of the 
eunuchs, ^nsiblc of tlie impropriety, sliowed 
Sbygambis which was Alexander. She, pros- 

* From Anno ux leato, ibot drem wu oBke. 
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trating lierself at his feet, apologized for ‘ a mis-t 
‘ take which had resulted from ignorance: she 
' Ijad never before seen liis majesty/ Xlieking, 
lifting her up, replied: “ You committed no 
“ mistake, my revered mother! Ilephiustiou 
likewise is Alexander,” 

32. If the Macedonian hero had pi'cscrved 
the same moderation to the end of his life,—I 
should Iiave esteemed liim to enjoy more Inter¬ 
nal satisfaction tliau lie felt, when, with every 
exterior sign of happiness, he imitated the tri¬ 
umph of Bacchus, after a victorious caieer 
through all tlie regions from the Hellespont to 

the [Indian] ocean:-- Then he would have 

subdued ills pride and bis enger, which became 
invincible maladies; tben he would not have 
erabruc<l his liands in the blood of his friciuls 
at the convivial board; then lie would have re¬ 
volted from excaiting, witlmit a trial, able 
ofiicers, his companions iu amis, wlio )iad con¬ 
tributed to his successes, Prospeiity liad not 
yet overwhelmed his mind; he bore its rise 
with equanimity and stemming prudence: af¬ 
terwards, when it had swelled to a flood, it 
swept away his sclf-controuh At this time, he 
80 conducted liimself, as to excel, iu clemency 
and continence, all kings who had preceded 
him: To the royal virgins, whose charms were 
of a superior kind, his deportment could not 
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Jjave been more delicately cori'ect had they been 
his sisters. Tlie wife of Darius be not only Jt- 
fraincd from violatlug, but he protected, by spe¬ 
cial regulations, aJi the female captives from in¬ 
sult. He directed evrery accommodation to be 
provided for the royal prisoners; nor was 
there any thing of their former magnificence 
wanting, except a confiding sense of perfect 
security. 

Sisygambis thus atldresaed the conqiieror: 
“ You deserve, Sirl on our part, die same 
“ prayers which we have been accustomed to 
otfer for Darius; and you are worthy, as I 
“ perceive, of your superior fortune, bccaJise of 
your superior clemency. You are pleased to 
“ give me tlie titles of * mother’ and * queen,’ 
“but I acknowledge myself to be your 
“ slave. I could support the loftiuess of my 
“ vanished fortuue, and I can submit to luy 
present servitude. It concerns your cbarac- 
“ ter, that your power over v^s should be dis- 
played ill acts of benevolence, ratlier tlian se- 
verity.” Alexander entreated the mother, and 
the consort, of Darius, not to be dejected. 7'lieu 
lie took the son of Darius in Ids aims, who was 
so far from being affiigliteti, though it was liis 
first time of,seeing the king, that he put his 
nnns round his ueck. Alexander was so affect¬ 
ed by tlic child’s cojifideuce towards him, that. 
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turning to Hephffistion, he sakl: How gla4 
should I be, if Darius had something of this 
disposition!’* 

S3. Now, parting from the royal prisoners, 
he quitted their tent*. 

He consecrated, on the banks of the river 
Pinanis, altars to Jupiter, to Hercules, and to 
Minerva. 

Then he marched into Syria, sending Par- 
menio forward to Damascus, where the king of 
Persia’s treasure was deposited. 

* Alexwder was oerer greater than after of luiu. [GiU 

Greece, ci&p.uxvii.] Tbe eil; of5c4oo,inCilida, tliou^aGre' 
ciafi colon;, had discovered ardent teal in the cause of Darius; b» 
psiikb tkda apostacy from Greece, Alexander demanded o heavy cod' 
cnbutioa iron Solon. After the victory he remitted tlila penalty. 
With Uie same magnanimity, he released the ArESv:s9 prisoners 
tahen at the battle of the Grafiicus, a favour which he had stenJy 
refused n the dawn of his fortune. [See ante, p. S7S.] 

The Grecian ambaseadors, cnptlm [see infra, p. SSP.j at Da^ 
Bescus, were coaducted ioto lus pceseoce. TheasaLsctu Diony> 
aodonu, Thebaas, he declared free, acfcoowledgtng that the misfbr. 
tunea of their couatry entitled the Thebeos to apply to Darios, or 
any fore^ monarch, for relief. To Iphicnies, the Ather^, lie 
showed respect oa account of his coimby and lus father. Euthy* 
des, the Spartao, ha detained m eoatody, because Sparta suDen. 
ly iqecced the Mendshlp of Macedon: But as his forgiveaess in<* 
creased with his power, be afterwards [infra, book rr. chap. vuL dS.J 
released Eaibydes. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Account of the spoil and captives SUTTcndcred 
at Dfiniasciis bp the treachery f the g<h 
xmior. 

PaRMENIO, having cliscoveicd that one of 
the satraps of Darius had obtained the stirt of 
him in repairing to Damascus* and apprehend¬ 
ing that bb small detadiment might appear 
contemptible to the enemy, resolved to send for 
9. leinforcement- But it happened that his scouts 
took, ai'i<l brought before him, a Mardian, who 
deliveied to iiini a letter from the governor of 
Damascus, addressed to Alo-xandcr; desiring 
‘ That Alexander would promptly send tliijher 
‘ one of his generals a small force.’ The 
emissary, who had been detained while Pariue- 
nio opened and read the letter, added, ‘ That 
* the governor's intention, l^c doubted not, -^vas 
‘ to deliver up to Alexander all tlie Persian 
‘ king’s funuturc and money.’ Ou this infbr- 
aiatioii, Panneaio sent back the messei^ger, 
under a slender escort, to the traitor. The mes- 
.senger, eluding those who had the care of him, 
entejecl Damascus betbi'e clay-ilght. Tliis oc¬ 
currence disconcerted Parmenio, who suspected 
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an ambuscjide; and, therefore, would not ven¬ 
ture to proceed without a guide. Having im¬ 
pressed some peasants as guides, he, confiding 
in the good fortune of his sovereign, reached 
the city on the fourth day; when the governor 
had begun to appieheud, tliat his communica¬ 
tion was cot credited- Pretending, therefore, 
to consider tlie place as untenable, tlie governor 
ordered the money belonging to the regal trea- 
eury, (which the Persians call gasa,) together 
with the most valuable movables, to be brought 
out; dissimulating an intention to escape with 
the whole, but covertly designing to surrender 
it as a prize to the enemy. 

34. Evacuating the town, he was followed 
by crowds of both sexes, to the amount of some 
thousands; a painful spectacle to all, him ex¬ 
cepted, to whose protection th^ liad been com¬ 
mitted. To obtain tlie greater price for Ills in¬ 
famous treason, lie had prepared for the enemy 
a booty more acceptable than gold—tlie wives 
and childr«i of several of the nobles and satraps 
of Darius. At Damascus, too, resided the am¬ 
bassadors from the Greek cities, whom Darius 
had lodged, with the perfidious governor, in tlie 
citadel, as an impregnable asylum. 

The Persians denominate tliose who carry 
burthens on their shoulders, gGrtgabte. These 
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men, unable to endure the cold*, (for there 
came on a sadden fall of snow, in the midst of 
a severe frost,) took the royal robes of gold and 
purple, whicli, as ^rcll as money, they were car¬ 
rying, and put tliem on ; no one daring to op¬ 
pose tliein, for the misfortunes of the king em¬ 
boldened the vilest wretches to insult liis autho¬ 
rity. 

At a distance, the multitude appe^ed to 
Parmenio as no contemptible army i he, there¬ 
fore, having in a short speech exhorted his men 
to preserve a steady front, commanded them to 
set spurs to their horses, and charge the enemy 
vigorously. Upon tills, those who were carry- 
, ing tlie burthens, flung them down, and In wild 
alarm took to flight. The soldiers, who fol¬ 
lowed, participating in the panic, tlirew away 
their arms, and tamed into the bye-ways, with 
which they were familiar. The governor him¬ 
self, counterfeiting terror, completed the gene¬ 
ral confusion. Tlie plains were covered with 
the scattered imperial treasures—the cash pro¬ 
vided for paying an immense aimy—the splen¬ 
did suits of appawl of so many noblea and prin¬ 
cesses—vessels of gold—bridles with bits, and 
ornaments, of gold—tents formed with regal 

* T1)e bfitde oflsscn is h(»ce supposed to heve happened &b«ue 
cbe >noncU of November. locJeed, Arriwi scales It lo bnve been 
in the uo&tii JU^aueferion, (inswerijsg to November. 
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magnificence—carriages laden wirii ricbes, ah^tup 
doncd by iheir drivers; altogether, a scene dis¬ 
tressing to the plunderers, could avarice feet re¬ 
morse. Among the incredible stores which opu¬ 
lence liad accumulated through a long course of 
prosperity, draperies of exquisite ftibric were 
seen tom by the roots of trees ; other ti'easures, 
sank into a muy bed, required to be dug out 
There were not pillagers enough to grasp tlie 
spoil. 

35. Those who had been the first to fly, 
were now overtaken; among them, many wo¬ 
men leading theit little children by the hand. 
In the higher class of fugiriyes, were tliree 
mtoden ladies, the daughters of Ocluis, a predo-. 
cessor of Davius; fallen long since, from the 
splendour which surrounded their father's 
throue, by no small vicissitude; fortune no'v 
sternly aggra\*atcd tljcir calamities. Memhcis 
of the deposed and reigning families intermin¬ 
gled in the stmggle to escape—the wife of 
Ochus—the daughter of Oxathres, brother to 
Darius; accompanying her was the wife of Ar- 
tabaius, the first nobleman of Persia, with his 
young son Ilioncus. In the tra'in of captives, 
w?rc found the wife and son of Phajnabazus, 

* Becw«efi the reigns of Ochus end Derioe, the throne was £l(ed 
ihr 4 abort htemil by Arses, (or Ammes,) the youigesc son of 

Oebue. 5«« BUe, p. 
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to whom Dai'ius had deputed the sovereignty of 
the coast; the tliree daughters of Mentor; to¬ 
gether with the wife and son of that illustrious 
commander, Memnon. Here, also, were made 
prisoners several Athenians, ■who, contrary to 
the treaty with Alexander, had sided with Per¬ 
sia; Aristogiton* Dropides, and Iphicrates, 
each of high birth and distinguished reputation. 
The Lacedgernordans, Pausippus and Onomasto- 
rides, with Monimus and Callicratidcs, who fell 
at the same time into tlie victor’s power, ranked 
among thdr countrymen, as men equally con¬ 
siderable. 

The coined money taken amounted to two 
thousand and sixty talents f. The wrought siU 
ver was equal to five hundred talents in weight. 
There were taken, bearing away burthens, 
thirty thousand porters, and seven thousand 
pack-horses or other cattle. 

But the celestial arbiters of vengeance 
promptly visited with punishment the betrayer 

* Arriim varies &uid Cortm in (he nanus of the Orecin depth 
ties taken: hot among the pneonera auloeguvndy made at the hatile 
of Arbda, he enumerates wveral mentioned io the iiai above. Ar- 
mn uames no more than Iphicrates the Atheniiio, Snchycles ihs 
Spermn, Thesealtscus aod Diocysodonis, Tliebims, as labcn u 
this place. 

t Prom the compnrodve smallness of (his sum, commeetasors 
Lave sapposed the text (o be corrupted. One coujectunl caoendo* 
tor is willing to read sixty*two tuoosavo. 
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of so mucli wealth. For an individual, to whom 
the governor had disclosed his perfidious pnicti- 
ces, retaining^ it would appear, due allegiance 
to his unfortunate sovereign, cut off the trsutor's 
head, and carried it to Darius. This was a sea¬ 
sonable satisfactiou to the prince whose conii-. 
dence bad been abused: lie was revenged of his 
enemy, and he perceived that fidelity was not 
extinguished In all his subj^ts, 
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THE SIEGE AND DECTRUCTION OF TYRE. THE R£. 
DDCTION 07 GAZA. THE BATTLE OF ARBELA. 


CHAP. I. 

Darius escapes to the Euphrates. Alexander ap^ 
points a governor of Spria. Letters between 
Darius and Alexander. Abdalormnus raised to 
the throne of Sidon. Jtnynias, man enterprize 
against Egypty perishes. Aniigonus dfeats the 
satraps who invade Lydia. HostiUtks between 
Agis and Aniipater. 

1 . Darius — recently at the head of so 
powerful an army, riding in his car, more in 
the manner of a victor in a triumphant proces¬ 
sion, than of a general advancing to battle— 
passed with tlic harry of a fugitive through 
districta, once 611ed with bis numerous co¬ 
lumns, now immense, unpeopled wastes. Tevr 
were the attendants of the king; for tlie flying 
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aimy did not Uke one road ; and as tlie king 
frequently clianged horses, lus followers, desti¬ 
tute of that advantage, could not keep pace 
with him. When he reached Unchas *, he was 
received by four thousand Greeks; witli these, 
he proceeded hastily to the Euphrates; sensible 
that tliose provinces, only, would continue un¬ 
der liis dominion, which he could anticipate the 
enemy in occupyingf* 

In the meantime, Alexander directed Par- 
menio, who had taken Damascus, with its va¬ 
luable treasures, to secure as well tlie place as 
the captives by a vigilant giuard. He ihadc 
Parmejjio J governor of Syria [proper], other¬ 
wise called Coilelj. The Syrians, not having 
yet suflidently felt the scourge of war, spurned 
against the new sovereignty : but their revolt 
was crushed while it was rising, and they after¬ 
wards paid a icgulated submission. 

* Tlbe fcograplikal ^eoMlon of this «l>sciirt place, in wise co¬ 
pie* oamed OrdM. bus nob been <ietenniBed; (be coiDiDencacor 
lUderus supposes it to be the sane place wbick Airi&n Sochos, 
diMoct About two deje* msrch £rom Um sereifs of S;ria. 

t Fiusuiug bifi iMich eesttvGrd, he crossed the Euphrates ai 
Thapescua^^—Gillies's Crteee, ebap. xuvio. 

t Perle^ PenncAtc was cbe (eetporo^y governor, wliilethe anny 
leptatfed in Ute iieiubbonrhcMMl« Amas co))fen the office on Mc^ 
mn, so^oiouig big sonnisc, CerdanNS. Bat see (he note, book iv. 
sect. SL^'ini^. 

II eWe, eqaiv^ol h the cecerw-h'&e rtews, aJIiidjng to its titsa- 
tioa betHeeo Che zioa&EQiiis tibecus and AaUlibanus. 
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The island Arad us likewise surrendered to 
Alexander. Strato, the king * of Arad us, pos¬ 
sessed, as well, part of the continental coast, 
with soroe inland territory which stretcliecl to 
a considerable distance. Alexander, having 
received these dominions into his allegiance, 
marched his army to the city of Marathos. 

Here was delivered to him a letter from Da¬ 
rius, of which tlie haughty style highly incen¬ 
sed him. Wlmt chiefly irritated him, was, that 
Darius styled himself king, without addressing 
Alexander by that title. The Persian monarch 
rather demanded, tlian entreated, ‘ That Alex- 
‘ ander would restore to him his mother, mf&, 

* and ciiild; offering, for their ransom, as much 
‘ money as all Macedon -was worth. Witli re- 
‘ gard to the empire, if Alexander were so in- 
‘ dined, he would contest it once more in die 
‘ field. If Alesandek* could be impressed by sa- 
‘ lutaiy counsel, he would be content with his 
‘ own dominions, and would retire from tlie 

* frontiers of that kingdom which was the 

* riglitful possession of another; he would bc- 

* come the friend and ally of Darius, who was 

* Arritm mukn 8(nuv—not the tinip hue cbe son o/ Cerostncut 
the kiitii surmg, tljic in liie nh9«iic« of ^ (hiker, who hud joined 
tJ)o Penina fleet onder Antopbredetes with I)H slups, Stnto nefto- 
dnted die sacrender of Amdua, and of the ne)|l^itrtug contiacuiiii 
dries, whicli GcrQ6(niru$ huosd^ deserting the cause of Dunus, 
tctwardi conflDoed. 
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‘ prepared to mterchange with him pledges of 
^ fiddity. 

2. The Macedonian king replied by a letter 
to this effect: 

“ King Alexander to Darius.—That • Darius 
whose name you have assumed, devastated 
“ with slauglitcr the Grecian colonies in Ionia, 
“ together with the coast of the Hellespont, 
** also inhabited by Greeks; then he trans- 
ported bis army across the sea, and invaded 
'* Macedon and Greece. After him,—Xerxes, 
a prince of the same Ihmily, attacked us with 
“ an infinite number of Baibarians; and though 
“ he was defeated in a naval engagement yet 
“ he left Maidonius in Greece, in his absence, 
“ to pillage the dries, and burn Our corn-fields. 
Besides, who is not apprised, that my fatlier 

* The vcifd Ce^e;, net «Uh in undent cnpi«6 otUie edging 
()iou|h it ]>ni perpleied the oiiict, ii siipposed not to have been 
I^hUy incoduced. It may be rraosltited tbe honmsni but it ii 
uocertaiB to 'ivbich Dorius It should be applied. Ute coouneotacot 
Radan\a, with Gkreanu^, reads It is the nomlnaUve caae: as thoa|h 
AJeKaoder had «>■'*, alluding to ibe t/ieJc by which ihe first Darius 
obtained the throne, “ That Dariu, the Morte^oekey, whose nema 
“ joo hare telcet).** FreinsbeznnQ conjeetures that it should be in 
the daUee ease, as belonging to Codosannoa: “ King Alexander to 
“ Dorics (he S9^ ruUr adverlic^ either to hie having been opk 
gtoally employed under Ochus as n jopernmen^naffiff^ei*; or, to 
tbe n|udity with which he escaped on £i^ (he battle of 

lisas. As no sense in which the word could be applied, is worthy 
of the acgnaniniity of Alesander, tC seems proper to r^eet it wholly 
firon Use lest, 
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“ was assassinated by those whom you had cor- 
“ rupted with your naoney? You [Persians)] 

“ conduct war on an impious plan; for, though 
“ you do not want arms, you get a price on the 
“ heads of your enemies, Thus you, [Darius 1] 
lately wliile you had that immense army, of- 
“ fered a tiiousand talents to liire a man to kill 
me*. Not the aggressor, I combat to crush 
“ that kind of hostility f. The gods, always 
'* auspicious to tlic just, have already reduced 
“ under my dominion great part of Asia, and 
“ given me a victory over you in person. 

“ Though you have no claim to kind offices 
“ from me, since you have not conducted your- 
“ self towards me by tlic laws of war, yet if 
“ you come as a suppliant, I promise that you 
shall receive your mother, with, and cliildren, 

“ without ransom. I know how to conquer, 

“ and how to alleviate the calamities of the - 
conquered. Do you fear to place yourself in 
“ our power? Hostages from tis shall secure 
** the inviolability of your person, coining and 
returning. For tlie future, when you write 

• Ante, p, 253. 

f Tbe traAiifiCor has loouldvd this svnCnce »q as nnt to put ct 
on worse terms with &ct tl>aa state (teclarabOku» osuall; are: Uw 
orifina], JieptUo igitnr Mlum ma tf/ms is ilianketricnlty oppu»(C« 
to tnuh. To W'e b««n liier^?/of into Ibotif/.-nd ttm- 
fim aitiifk, Aleuixlor would L'we tkenml a reproach; and 
ebs b«sifinu)g of iiis letter Ceniii to juitUy die iuroMuu of Per«a. 
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•* to me, remenibcTj that you are addressing 
not merely a hiug, but your king.’* Thei- 
sippus was charged svitli this letter. 

From Maiatlios, Alesaiidev descended into 
Phcenicia, where lie received tlie submission of 
the town of Byblon. 

S. Tlience lie juaicliecl to Si don, a city cele¬ 
brated on account of its antiquity, and the 
glory reflected on it from its founders *. Strato, 
its king, was seci'etly sold to the Persians ^ ins 
recent submission bad been rather a temporising 
compliance with tlie inclinations of his sub¬ 
jects, than a voluntary act j therefore Alexan¬ 
der deemed liim unworthy of leigning. The 
Macedonian victor auAorized Heph®5tion to 
raise to the vacant tiirone tliat indiv*i<Iual 
among tlie Sidonians f most distingulslied by 
merit. Heph®stion was lodged and entertained 
in the house of two brothers, young men of 
brilliant reputation among their fellow-citizens. 
To tliem he offiti cd tlie sovereignty ; but they 
successively refused it, on the ground, that it 
was contrary to tlie laws of the country to ele- 

* Re^pecUn; the ori^fi oT thu, asH Tjr«, sm below, sect. IS. 
t Justin ^re«a with Curtica, in Ifiyiog the aceue of this ti'iuukc- 
CtM in SidoA. Dladi>nis, relntmg & aoail&r norj, places ehe p&niu* 
isT/R; Plutarch, io Paphos: thesa arc evidently bodi iiuccuv.'Ue: 
watiave tba taihnony of Arrian, that Aleaa;ider pardoned Aovliui- 
cos, king ^ Tyre ; and oooa of the original wriCcca of AUsantlfr's 
life CTU cosreyad lira to Paphos. 
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vate to that dignity any other than a member 
of the royal family. Heplixstion, admiving 
that greatnes.s of soul which induced them to 
slight what othei'S employ fire aiul slaughter, to 
obtain, tlius spoke: “ Fortily tliose virtuous 
“ pvindples, till now witlwut example, through 
which you can perceive, how much better it 
‘* is to reject a diadem, tlran to accept it. 

Name, ho^vever, some person of the legal 
“ line, wlio may remember, when lie is king^ 
tliat he was indebted for his powei' to you.** 
But though they witnessed many servilely 
courting the fevourites of Alexander, and am¬ 
bitiously grasping after the daazUng prize with 
impatient solicitude,—they declared, tliat none 
cleseiwed it better than Abdaloniinus, who, 
thougli remotely related to the royal finnily, 
was reduced to work as a gardener in the sub¬ 
urbs for a small stipend. His penury, not an 
uncommon case, had resulted from his probity. 
Intent on his djuly labour, be had uot yet heard 
the clashing of arms which shook all Asia, 

4. On a sudden, the two disinterested Sido- 
nians, bearing the robes and ensigns of royalty, 
enter tlie garden, from whicli Abdaloniinus was 
rooting up the weeds. Having saJuted him 
king, one of them said: ** This splcmlicl dress 
“ I bring in exchange for your sordid cover- 
“ ing: wash from your body its habitual dirt. 
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Assume the mind of a king; but, in your 
merited dignity, retain your frugality and 
** moderation. When seated on the throne, 
with the life and dcatli of the citizens in 
“ your power, foig;et not the condition in 
which you were, when a sceptre was placed 
“ in your hand, nor the purj>oses for which you 
“ arc appointed king.” Tliis address affected 
Ahdalominus as a dream: recovering himself, 
he asked them, if they were in their senses?— 
then, bow they could so wantonly ridicule him ? 
In the stupor of surprise and doubt, he showed 
no readiness to restore idmaelf to tlie elegance 
of cleanliness; but passively submitted to the 
necessary ablutions, and to be habited in an 
embroidered mantle of purple and gold. In¬ 
duced by their oatlis to helie\'e them serious, 
and to be authorized to instal him king, he at 
iengtli allovred them to conduct Iiim to tlje pa¬ 
lace. Humour quickly circulated tlie transac¬ 
tion, Some it gratified; in otlicrs it escited 
indignation. The opulent acrimoniously dis¬ 
played to Alcxandei's friends the degrading oc¬ 
cupation and poverty of Abdalominus. Alex- 
l^vdei ordered him to be brought into his pre¬ 
sence : having deliberately surveyed him, he 
8^; “ My friend, your air and deportment arc 
not at variance with the account of your ex- 
** traction; allow me to inquire with wliat de- 
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gree of conteutracnt you bore indigence.” 
Abdaloniinus replied: “ Would to God I may 
“ besLT tlie weight of a kingdom with equal 
“ tranxiuilUty! These bands sufficiently mw 
** nistered to my necessities: I possessed no- 
thing; I wanted notliing.” The Macedonian 
king, perceiving in this answer indications of a 
noble spirit, not only ordered tliat the royal 
furniture of S tinto should be delivered to Ab- 
dalominus, but also enriched him with presents 
out of the Persian plunder, and annexed to his 
jurisdiction, as king of Sid on, a contiguous 
tract of country. 

6. Meanwhile, tJiat Aniyntas, whom we for* 
merly mentioned to ha^ c deserted the cause of 
Alexander for that of the Persians, effected his 
flight to Tripolis* witli four tliousand Greeks, 
who had, since the late battle, adhered to his 
fortunes. Having embarked, he sailed with 
these troops to Cyprus- And observing how, 
in that conjuncture of aflhirs, every one appro¬ 
priated wlwtcver he could seize, as though it 
were rightfully his property, he determined to 
invade Egypt; the enemy of both kings; veer¬ 
ing with the versatile aspect of die times. 
He exhorted his soldiers to undertake with 
confidence this great enterprise, reminding 

* dty ;tnii awi-pDrc wa» foundeH bj Um unitud 
ciues, T;t«, Sidon, (uid Andu; nbcuce its iiinnc. 
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them, * That Sahaccs, tlie satrap of Egypt, 

* hafl fallen in the engagement; and that the 

* garrison-forces of the Pci'sians were feeble, 

* and without a leaderand he promised, 

* That the Egyptians, hahicijally dissatisfied 
' witli their governors, would receive them 

* as deliverers, not as enemies.* 

Necessity drove him round the circle of ex¬ 
periment; for wlien disaster has destroyed the 
first pleasing creations of speculation and hope, 
—man, cii8g:usted witli the present, embraces 
new plans, and wkl^ sanguine impatience ex¬ 
pects the future. Catching this spirit, the sol¬ 
diers unanimously exclaimed: “ Lead us where 
“ you think proper!” Beforo their ardour and 
renewed hopes could subside, Amyntas wafted 
them into the harbour of Pelusium ; pretending 
to tiie garrison that he had l>eea $ent fort^*ard by 
Darius. Having obtained Pelusium, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Memphis. On the rumour of his ar¬ 
rival, the Egyptians, whom national levity fitted 
for innovation, and disqualified for achieve- 
mcDt, assembled from the villages and towns, 
designing to cooperate with him in expelling 
die Persian garrisons. The Persian garrisons,, 
surprized and almmcd, did not, however, aban¬ 
don the hope of preserving Egypt. But Amyn* 
tas forced them, defeated in battle, to fly into 
Memphis. From the camp which he had pit- 
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ched*, he then drew off his victorious army, to 
scour and pillage tije country; and as all things 
remained in the Visual posture all the pi*©- 
perty of the enemy was destroyed. At this 
conjuncture, Mazaces mised his followers from 
tlie consternation into which their late defeat 
had plunged them, by representing to them, 
that the invaders, elated by their recent victory, 
liad incautiously dispersed themselves: he then 
exhorted liis troops not to despair of dislodging 
such as were before the city, and regaining 
every thing which had been lost This counsel 
was not more seasonable than the eiiterprize was 
successful. The Greeks, with their leader, were 
slauglitered to a man. Thus heavy was the re¬ 
tribution on Ainyntas for breaking bis faith with 
riie king to whom he went over, and the king 
from whom lie basely withdrew his allegiance. 


* Cistrh pngitit. Iq a nY»rk %Lcre the d&Wvte perpe* 

toall; recurt, a traiutator is iA danger of conwrofng 1t **here iha 
autlior lateoded o a pnposiiim inpUed. 

t Tiie o^inal, sc w/uS is ares to pcsHiSf Aw/iu*« 

cstUlA n^etontar, rt CefiOMl b; Proioaticmius a hoiteless : 

bu^ from cbe vi«w of Kite mnslator, ns obacaiity vsnUhea, If be may 
be olbwed to eouatroe is usoio, eidier co signify u& the uttai po^ 
tw, t. A io a ante of eecnrity and peace; or &• aqaivuienc to in ths 
open coaatnr, in ccotrndUtiocooa to fbrMeses, whitbsr, Imd Clw! In- 
vasioD been fbrvseen, the porCHble property might have beeo camcil. 
Tlis interpi'ecacioo lu cbe text dlfTers notliiog from a reco^lsed 
oeptntion of wiecfio, if the word be regarded as luj adjectK'e, aotl iSa> 
bi/u, or any suhstaoQve of the eome import, be uadarsCood. 
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6. Now, the satraps of Darius, who survi¬ 
ved the battle of Issus—having, by great exer¬ 
tion, collected their scattered adherents, and 
made a levy of young men from Cappadocia* 
and Paphlagonia—Wei'S struggling to reconquer 
Lydia. Andgonus, Alexander’s lieutenant there, 
had weakened the garrisons by detaching from 
tliein gi'cat numbers of soldiers to the king’s 
army: but holding the Barbarians in contempt, 
he took the field against them. Fortune proved 
constant to the cause of Alexander. The Per¬ 
sians were defeated in fhiee engagements, 
fought successively in as many provinces. 

At the same time, the Macedonian fleet was 
summoned from tlie harbours of Greece, to fall 
upon the ships which Darius bad sent out under 
Aristomenea, to retake tlie Hellespontian coast; 
and none of these escaped being captured or 
sunk- On the other hand, Phamaba^us, ad¬ 
miral of the chief Persian fleet, which comprized 
a hundred vessels, exacted a contribution in mo¬ 
ney from the Milesians; then sailing to the 
islands, Chios, Andros, and Syphnus, he in¬ 
troduced garrisons into each, and punished the 
inhabitants of each by a pecuniary mulct^ 

* HeDc» it wouIJ flpp«ar—«ilher that AJeunder (Ante, 
p~ ft ^erooT of Cxfipedocift, Unc province was bat 

paidftJI^Nbdoeid; or, tbftC aporuon of the inbabitAno, Ukiog ad- 
tancage of ihe diSculty of guai4b)g, at once, maa; esceii<i«d tracts 
of conatr;, were now io a state of iiiciUTecbofl. 
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The war for universal empire between the 
two most powerful princes of Europe and Asia, 
affected Greece and Crete. Agis, king of Sparta 
—having embodied dght thousand Greeks, who 
had escaped from Cilicia, and were returned 
home—directed his arms agmsc Antipater, 
Alexander’s lieutenant over Maccdon; and as 
tlie Cretans espoused this or that side, their 
cities were garrisoned, sometimes by Spartans, 
and sometimes by Macedonians. These were 
trivial contests, compared to the mighty con¬ 
flict, on which fortune seemed exclusively to 
attend, as involving the final issue of all the 
othcj's. 


CHAP. ir. 

Embassy from t)u Tyrians. Commencmtnt of 
the siege of Tyre. Akaiomder chastizes the 
Arabs. 

7. Syria subdued,—the Macedonians had 
dominion over all Phoenicia, excepting Tyre. 
The king was encamped upon, the continent, 
from which a narrow sea divides the city, In 
splendour and extent, Tyre disdained comjjeti- 
tion with any of the cities of Syria or Pha- 
nicia. Without any disposition to submit to 

A A 
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Alexander, it aspircU to his alliance and friend- 
gliip, While its ambassadors were the beaiera 
to him of a crown of gold, the inhabitants hos¬ 
pitably conveyed to him a huge quantity of 
provisions for hia army. He desired his officers 
to take charge of tliesc, as presents from his 
friends. He then, with an air of courtesy, in- 
formed the ambassadors, ‘ That he proposed to 

* offer a sacrifice to Hei cuJes(whom tlie Ty¬ 
rians adored as their chief deity;) ‘ that tire 

* kings of Macedon traced tlicir descent riom 
‘ that god; and that he had been directed by 
‘ the oracle to that act of devotion.* Tlie am¬ 
bassadors answeredj * That there was on the 
‘ outside the towDj in tlie place named Palsety- 
‘ rus, a temple in which he might perform that 
' solemnity.’ This answer incensed Alexander, 
who, on slighter pi'ovocations, could not con- 
troul his anger r I perceive,” said he, that 

reposing on tlie security of your situation, 
“ because you inhabit an island, you despise 
" these land forces: but I will shortly sho^v 
“ you that your place is part of*tlie continent; 
“ know, that either you must open die town 
“ to me, or I will take it by assault.” . 

This declaration terminated the audience; 
some of the king’s friends, however, strenu¬ 
ously admonished the Tyrian ministers, that it 
would be poliric to imitate tlie example of Syria 
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and Phoenicia, and admit the king into tlieir 
territories. The Tyrians, confiding in the 
strength of the place, resolved to endure a 
siege. 

a. The streit which separated Tyve from the 
continent, was four stadia [half a mile] broad | 
it was much exposed to the soutli-west wind, 
wliich diove crowding waves from die main 
sea against the shore; nor does any thing moi'e 
obstruct the work hy which the Macedonians 
prepare to connect the island and the continent 
tlian this wind. When the sea is unruffled, to 
construct die mole is difficult: but when this 
swell comes raging iu, all die materials thrown 
into It are carried away by its violence. Nor 
could the pier he so finniy built as to prevent 
the waters from insinuating between the joints, 
corroding and sapping the work *, and when the 
blast more fiercely raged, the flood beat over 
the top of the pier. There was another diffi¬ 
culty not less trying. Tlie sea by which the 
city was encircled was of great depth*: thus 
against the walls and towers battering shafts 
could be directed only from ships; and the 
sliips, di.smissed, were at a distance:—Scal¬ 
ing ladders could not be applied; for die wall 

* iu ivans €zce«ii«d nn buodjvd ie«(u he>i|^ht» Mid vCK oigliC- 
RD toilM in cixcuiuierRcC.^Oiliiis’s Ritioiy oj AacUnt Cntce, 
cbfip. ukviu, 
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rnJiDing, strait as a precipice, down into tlw 
sea, left no basement on which tliey could be 
planted*. If Alexander had brought up liis 
fleet, it might have been forced off by missile 
weapons from the forts ,* nor could engines 
floating on so agitated a flood net with pre¬ 
cision. 

At this juncture, an incident, not immaterial, 
heightened the courage of the Tyrians. Am¬ 
bassadors arrived from the Cartliaginlaus, to 
offer, according to their national custom, the 
annual sacrifice to Hercules; ftr Tyi'e f, which 
had founded and colonized Cai thage, was vene¬ 
rated by the latter, aa the parent state. The 
Punic ministers exhorted tlie Tyrians to defend 


* The ori^Bs] U, prscopt in te&m mkrtii, pedfifre iiUereepfi'e/ 
tier: (be perapbrauic InierpretetbMi of (he Dripbia editor is, wvri 
tN tiort ue procjirrentft ptditiUis interdmertmt iter ; of wbkh 
llrt (»tielotor conooc perceive (he coagruitf or propriety; wbOe be 
is no( nichuut Rpprebenson for hit o»n Tersloii. 

t Auchoritiee concur m esenhing tbe foQrtdnilon of Tyre to Dido, 
wbiU (bey u to the time. ^ Tine protabi; orose ” nys 

Penvios, " from the boildlni of the dtj himog been n gmdooi 
work, omeri on u Intervale, and Sidsbed In peru. At n co» 
" reciioQ of cbe common u.'iCement, I ehoold da(c (he enugiation of 
Dido into Africa In the Tib year of Pygmeliaa'a r^gn. £ifmr, 
" (he same of the fortiSed town wliich she there boHt, tbe Greeks 
* CDbverted iuttf lo couuienasce (be fiction whkh they nd(k 
“ ed. Afterwords this place was enUed Csr/ftodn, as we leorn from 
“ Splinss: (hot is, (be cUp: hence Cor^^. Hm eevenih 
yen of PygDMlton cturetpuads to A. C. 890, one bnndred sad 
'• fowteeo yean before tbe first Olympiad.” 
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theiv caty with tenacity, and Carthage would 
promptly send tliem succours t indeed, at tliat 
time powerful divisions of the Carthaginian 
navy commanded several seas. 

9 . Having decided on war, tlie Tyrians dis¬ 
pose along tlie avails and on the towers their 
Tnachjnes, distiibute anns to theiv young men, 
and set in motion the forges and foundries, 
summoning to them the artificers, of which 
Tyre contained a great number. Providing 
grappling-irons, crows, and otlicr instruinents 
for the defence of fortresses, the whole city 
rung with preparations for war. At one of the 
forges, as the workmen were blowing the fur¬ 
nace, in which was a quantity of iron, streams 
of blood arc represented to have issued from 
under the flames: which tlie Tyrians inter¬ 
preted into an ill omen to tlie Macedonians. 
Furtlier, in the Macedonian camp, it happened, 
that one of Alexander’s soldiers, in breaking his 
biead, obsei ved drops of blood to burst from the 
inside: The king, not unalarmed,—Aristnnder, 
the most skilful among tlie diviners, an 8 were<l, 
‘ That if the blood liail flown fiom witliout, it 
‘ would have portended disaster to the Macedo- 
‘ nians; but as it sprung internally, it was a 
* presage of destruction to the city which the 
‘ army was destined to attack.’ 

His fleet on a remote station, and a tedious 
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siege in prospect, which would inateiTally inter¬ 
fere with his other designs,—Alexander sent he¬ 
ralds to tl\e Tyrians, inviting them to accede to 
peaceful condirions. The Tyrians, in violation 
of the law of nations, murdered tliese messen¬ 
gers, and cast their bodies into the sea. Exas¬ 
perated at the atrocious crime,—the king deter¬ 
mined to prosecute the siege. 

But it is necessary, as a preliminary work, 
to join by a pier the city and tlie continent. 
When this immense labour was assigned to the 
soldiers, they became oppressed with despond¬ 
ency; they deemed, that even with celestial aid 
they could not fill up so deep a sea. * Whence 
‘ could they fetch stones large enough, or tim- 
ber of sufficient length ? It would exhaust rc- 
‘ gions to furnish materials for sucli a mole. 

* Should the nanow channel between the islan<l 
‘ and continent be conriucted, the sea wouid 
‘ hurst through with augmented fiuy/ Alex¬ 
ander, who understood how to lead the minds 
of his followers, announced to them, ‘ Tliat 

* Hercules in a dveam, taking him by the hand, 

* had appeared to oonduot him into the city.’ 
Alexander adverte<l to the murder of his he- 
nldB, in defiance of the laws of nations; he 
asked his soldiers, ‘ Whether they would suffer 

* a single town to arrest their career of victory ?' 
He then gave it in charge to his captains indi- 
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vidually, to extinguish the spirit of murmuring 
in their bands. The animation of his followers 
restored,—he commenced the work*. 

At haml, tlie rviins of the ancient towf, 
was an inexltaustible magazine of stone ,* and 
mount Aiiti-LibanusJ supplied them ma¬ 
terials for rafts and wooden turrets. 

10. Rising from the bottom of tlie sea, tlic 
mole had already swelled to the magnitude of a 

* T^otmfirel; b/ itsniiii orders; bui, Aperioonl peUera 

of exerens, be enrried, oc Che hgAd of lit» men, n bio (r(M wich 
ecirtb. Poljres. lib. 1?. 

t A pecidiarltr is Che predireion, s>rn. 17, 21,] “ Tbet 

** ^(i)e fine] Tyre elioold be rbroinr uito the sen; eo Ui&c, thou^ 
soa^tfbr, it should sever more be tuuncl/* was soc fuJ filled dll 
near (hree cen&inee oftem^rds, when Alexander employed port of 
cUe ntins (ifikh eapUnl [desuoyed by NebncK'idaecar] to raise s 
siupendoQS mole, reeclung three qoArcers of n aile from die coast to 
the rralls of New Tyre, biultofi the opposite 
tor^ tf lh£ '\^vrli,Jr'm Aietnttder to Au^futut, vol. i. p. idJ. 

» ‘ I ■■ Her lofty domes no teore, 

Kot er'n the niiu of bar pomp reinsus; 

Koc cv'o cbe dust tliey tiuib ui; by the breath 
Of die OnwieoTEWT offended, hurl'd 
Uo^T^ to the botcunt of llie sconny deep. 

Dtfs's Flsece, book li. 

Sortie passages in tbe Sacred Writings, o^hicb predict the desiruo 
Uon of flit second Tyre, ore poioted ou^ ante, p. C62, n. 

t libaoQs. Curt.—By n geograplucal error, lie Iras coofbunded 
il;e live..—AntFlibaiius, wbidi begios above 3klon, stretches as fir 
asllnr^: whereas, libaoas, nung oeor die nodait Trlpolit^ Hod 
estendiiig eiscnrd, k dktruU tbe whole breadth of Cctle-Syria froiD 
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mountain still it had not reached the surface 
of the water; and the further it extended from 
tlie shore, the greater quantity of materials the 
increased depth of tlie sea absorbed. Duviug 
the progress of the work, tlie Tyrians came out 
in their boats, and tauntingly reproached the 
Macedonians, ‘ Men so famed iu anns, cany- 

* iug burdens on their backs like pack-hoiaes!’ 
They also asked tliem, * Whether Alexander 

* was superior to Neptune?* These insults but 
stimulated tlie soldiers- And now the pier be¬ 
gan to be conspicuous above the water, to ex¬ 
pand in breadth, and to approach the town. 

When the Tyrians saw the vast dimensions 
of the pier, of which, white it was in progress, 
they had not been aware, they rowed in skiffs 
round the work, yet incomplete, attacking witli 
their darts those soldteis who wei'e upon it. 


• Cnriiiifi tluit U had iacrenitd i* uliitudivert MnUis i hue 
Ajnin cooSuca ibe depth of the chanoel to tbr«e fathoms; (i Greek 
ftebom i£, necording to Herodotus, ns fret; accord log to PU 07 , tea 
there is, therefore, a departure from oecoraej b the onginal 
plira&e, unless there be aachoritj for eoovetimee applj'ir^ obchtdo to 
lareral magnluide,—or tnless we cao soppoae that & considenble 
mass of the mareTia3s, waebed Jram the pier, but reotfintng in the 
clnni»eh raight have isade it, through after^p;es, compuntively shoU 
iow. The blocks of tame used :b the (buitdacione of the two piers 
B^gghave been fovourahle to the cooetaat accujnol&tioii of shelves 
iEtfsq 4 tbrou^iout the whole strnc^ so tlevt jio odmeasuremeor, 
taken *id Aitien's time, could be a true chtenoo of the ongioel 
depth. 
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They, witli impunity, wounded s«*eral from 
their boats, in which tliey could advance and re¬ 
tire at will; and the Macedonians were forced to 
suspend their labour to defend themselves. Tlie 
king, therefore, caused skins and sails to be 
hung up before the workmen, to protect them 
from the (hu ts; and lie erected at the head of 
tlie pier two wooden turrets, whence the Mace¬ 
donians might annoy witli missile weapons the 
enemy's boats passing underneath, 

At a distant spot, the Tyrians, unperceived 
by the Macedonians, debarked some soldiers, 
and cut in pieces a party fetching stone. And 
an Arabian horde attacking, on mount And- 
Libanus, Alexander’s scattered men, killed about 
thirty, and carried oiF a few prisoners. This af- 
feir, concurring with a desire to avoid apjjearing 
to loiter before a single city, induced the king 
to divide his army. He committed the siege to 
Pcrdiccas and Craterus ; and marched in person 
with a flying detachment into Arabia*. 

* Arrian toafeM ike ciconinn ngninK die Arsibs take up dte Cmie 
of days. 
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Tkt mgc of Tpx conthsucd. 

II. Meanwhile, the Xymns deposited in 
the stem-part of a large ship a heavy pile of 
• stones and ballast, in order to cause its head to 
float high: they tlien coated it thickly with 
pitch anil sulphur*: urged forward by oars, as- 
sisteil with a press of sail in a favourable wind, 
it was promptly brought in contact with tlie 
pier. Having fired the forecastle, those on 
board leaped into boats which attended to re¬ 
ceive them. Tlie fire-ship spouted its flames 
widely, which, before they could be counter¬ 
acted, hail seized the wooden turrets and other 
works at the bead of the mole. Those Tyrians 
who had escaped into boats, plied tiie works 
with torches and other blazing combustibles. 
The conflagration now invaded the highest sto¬ 
nes of the turrets, where some of the Macedo¬ 
nians fell victims to it; others, flinging off their 
armour, plunged down into die sea,—and the 

t 

• They AUai a large hulk with dry twiga, pitdi, sulphur, and 
oUier combustibles: cowards the prow, they rsdsed ttvo masts, each 
anned m(Ji & double yard, fron «l>o»e euremides were sssperuled 
east «l4row, filled wjUi wbace?«r might aggravate tbe confiagratiou. 
CiUds, after Arnao. 
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Tyrians, desirous to taks tliese prisoners, braised 
their hands with cUibs and stones, whDe they 
were swimming ; and, wJien they liad rendered 
tJiem unable to Iiold weapons, took them into 
their boats. Kor were the timber-finmes only 
consumed; a boisterous wind conspired to com¬ 
plete the destruction of the bulwark: tlie tern- 
pest-driven surge, liaving shook the articula¬ 
tions of the work, forced a passage through its 
ceiitre. When the stones, on which the earth 
had been deposited, were washed away, the 
whole structure sunk into the deep; Alexander, 
when he liad returned from Arabia, could dis¬ 
cern scarcely any traces of so vast a pile. 

lij. As usual among partners in tlistress, 
every one censured all the rest, when it had 
been as reasonable to have inveighed against 
tlie sea. 

Commencing a new pier, Alexander directed 
tliat its head should meet the south-west wind, 
to which the former pier presented its side*: 
thus the other works lay sheltered behind the 
front as beliind a rampart. He constructed it 
with air increased degree of breadtl), that the 
towers built in the middle might stand out of 
the reach of the enemy’s darts. Whole trees, 

* lienee,)/ iJte former pier projecCed str&it cowar<i& cbe d>y, (tis 
Biusc iMve h&d An otliqoe direvtaon. 
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of which the branches weie of Tast dimensions, 
were with their branches cast into tlie sea; on 
these the Macedonians letdown massy stones: 
tljey then piled a second layer of trees; and 
upon these they deposited a superatratiun of 
earth i and proceeded—with successive layers of 
trees, atones, and earth—to increase and cement 
the work, till tlie whole was a consolidated 
mass. 

Meanwhile, the Tyrians omittetl no exer- 
tioa—had recourse to every stratagem, which 
might frustrate tlie labour of the Macedonians, 
The expedient, which most a\'ailed them, was 
to employ expert divers, who entering the 
water, at a distance, unperceived by the enc- 
my, glided by submarine swimming to the 
pier: having fixed cramp-irons to the slenderer 
branches which projected from between the 
stones, the divers pulled out the brandies, and 
many heavy materials, dragged away with 
them, sunk into the deep. Lightened thus of 
their incumbent loads, the hunks of trees and 
wooden piles were easily displaced; the founda¬ 
tion gone, the whole work, which liad been 
held together by the timber-fraines, became a 
wreck. 

While Alexander, mortified, was delibemt- 
ing, whether to prosecute, or to raise tlie siege, 
—his fleet arrived from Cyprus; and Oleander, 
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as opportunely, with fresh recruits from Greece. 
His fleet of one huudred and eighty* vessels, 
the king divided into two squadrons: the left, 
Phytogoras, king of Crete, commanded joint¬ 
ly with Cratcrus: the right, Alexander ma- 
nceuvied in the royal quiiiqueremef* The 

* AjTVtn mcikM the fleet tu'P hundred and cwenty.ioQr: and 
eoamemcM the coatiogent scpiadroos which fenned it: one hundred 
and twenty ship» from Cyprus; e^ilj furnished by Uie Phsn^ 
OADs; (en by the Lydiane: as many ftninEthodes; three from Solos 
and Melos; whb n geUey fitiia Uocedon of 6fij oare. 

f The frirefRcs, gtndriTWts, and of tbe anclenta, 

were so dtsKHTiiiiatcd from the nunirr of the fters <if oert on eacli 
side the vessel. Ic was long a desidemunt in anriqoamn scieiKS (o 
decenoiae the mode of arranging Uiese ranlie of oars, as iveil «$ to 
•scenam the pouiinn of (he rowers. It U now geDerally ooder- 
stood, to unison \tith tbe ingenious eunjeccure of lieutcnaiiUveneral 
MelvUI—That the mist part of the ouclent gaUies, at the distance 
of a few feet above the water's edge, rose obliquely, in an aa^ of 
4a deg. or nesir it; that opon the inner sidee of tb>s wnist pu^ ^ 
seats of U>e rowere, esch afaoat two feet in length, were llxed, hori- 
eoDCally, in rows, wltJi no more space beewten each seat in the same 
range, and betweea the sesu below or above, thu sboald be neces¬ 
sary tor the free movemeais of the Torrers working iogetl«r,—cljey 
would therefore in lbs qujocuna or chequer order. £u 1773, Qty 
neral Melvill caused the fifth part of the wcust of a quloquermne to 
be erected in Uie back-yurd of jiis house iu Great l*aUciiey-strcet. 
Tills model contaiacd, with so/Bcient ew, in a sm:dl space, iliirty 
toivcrs, ilk five abridged tiers, cf six meu in each, lunkuig one fifth 
part of the complement of rowers on each side ofn qifinqueceme, 
according to Polybius, wbo assiijis to web a gullvj three hundred 
rowers, bceldcs one hand red oiul fven^ figliciug men. Tbu Gcoe- 
raTtesplnnation is confinned by ancient laoouineots. On sc'reml 
pieces of sculpcure, paruculariy at Home, lie found ilic figures of 
waivgrjlles, with oars represeoced as connng down Inna ruddock- 
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Tyrians, tlioiigli possesse<I of a fleet, durst not 
yentuie a sea-fight with Alexander, but ranged 
their trii'emes under cover of their fortresses: 
three of the nioi'e exposed, the king attacked 
and sunk. 

13. On tlie following day, Alexander ad¬ 
vanced his fleet to tljc walls, of ^i’hfch he bat¬ 
tered the whole circumference with his engines, 
chiefly employing tlie shock of tlie rams. Tire 
l^rians promptly closed tlie chasms with blocks 
of stone; they also began to build au interior 
wall, to it tire behind, should the former give 
way. But on every side annoyance pressed 
them; the mole approached within the range 
of a dart; a fleet invested the walls; land and 
sea-forces threatening to overwhelm them. The 
Alacedonians had so connected quadrlrenies, two 
by two, that while their heads touched, their 
sterns were kept diver^ng; the Inteisticc be¬ 
tween the hulls was floored by sail-yards and 
planks, strongly corded together; upon tlicse 
were laid bridges, as platforms, for the soldiers. 

boI«s, dispoMd cbei^nnM. To the C4f)0 d> Monte pelnce, & s 
Sfedegboue of Cordianoj, ofwhicLt^e revene bu a &ir«nie »iib 
oBTs^o diepoicd. Thecollecdoo u Portid contoioa Buoient )jniot> 
top of gelliei, nlikb, b; represeoced foresborteued, wiili <Le 
^ra towards the speemtor, siiow ibt obl^uJi; of the sides, aod the 
rows of oon reedung to the water. 

The galleys hod grappling-irons on the prows, whleh, when oon- 
tending g^Iies raa on board, kepc then froan srpacatmg. 
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Thus dbposed, the quadriremes were towed to 
the oty. From tliese floatings bridges, darts 
were showered on the l)esieg;ed hy the soldiers, 
themselves out of danger, under* cover of the 
prows. It was at midnight, that Alesaacler or* 
dered die fleet, tlius appointed, to invest the 
city; and when the Tyrians the vessels 
standing in from every direction, they were un¬ 
nerved by despair ;^-on a sudden, the sky is 
veiled by heavy clouds, and the portion of 
chequered light wluclr had prevailed, is inter¬ 
cepted. The sea trembles; its agitations gra¬ 
dually increase; now the wind, rising in vehe¬ 
mence, aggravates the tumult of the waters, 
and the vessels dash against each other. The 
bands are strained by which tlie quadriremes 
arc connected; they break, tlie platfonns tall 
with a stupendous crash, and the soldiers arc 
swept with tliem into the deep. Nor could tJic 
gallics, which remaiued lashed together, be ma¬ 
naged in the dark tempest The soldiers inter¬ 
rupt the manccuvi*es of the seamen, and the 
rowers impede the soldiers iu tJieir duty; and*, 
as it happens in similar cases, the skilful take 
orders from the ignoraut For the pilots, ac¬ 
customed to command in their piovluce, me¬ 
naced now with death, obey landuien. At 
lengtli, the sea, as conqutsred by the pcrse^'e^- 
ance of the rowers, resigns the jescued gullies, 
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wliich gain tlie shore, the greater part much 
shattered. 

14. About this time arrived tliirty deputies 
from Cartilage, bearing to tJie besieged friendly 
assurances rather* than aid; for they announced, 
that the Carthaginians, embarrassed by the in¬ 
vasion of their own tenitories, were fighting, 
not for empire, hut for security. At that time 
the Syracusans * were ra^*aging Africa, and liad 
encamped not fai* from the walls of Cartilage. 
The Tyrians were, however, not depressed, al¬ 
though disappointed of powerful assistance: but 
delivered to tlic ambassadors from Carthage tbeir 
wives and children, to be transported thither; 
better able themselves, now, to meet the com¬ 
mon danger, since that which was dearest to 
them was placed beyond its reach. 

At this conjuncture, one of the citizens de¬ 
clared in tlxe assembly, that, in a vision which 
he had seen in sleep, Apollo, whom the Tyrians 
adored with great devotion, appeared in the act 
of departing from the town,—and the pier 
which the Macedonians had construe Ceil, was 
transformed into a forest. On tliis slender au- 

* TIn Mm« ofehe mTR<Un would to be e» ; ns wo 

elsewhere read, that d)e lAxtided Africa, etoepc 

w^eo, «nder A^uhoclcs, tyrsnt of Sicily, (hey carried (error to die 
guee ofCfethai^; hot (Ids happened, Olyaip. ckdl. 9, tw^nnd* 
twenty after the Uf of Tyre. 
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thority, inclined, out of fear, to entertain gloomy 
presentiments, tliey fastened the image, bound 
with a golden chain, to the altar of Hercules, 
their tutelar deity, as expecting by his aid to 
detain Apollo. The Carthaginians having car¬ 
ried off this image from Syracuse* had set it 
up in their mother country; for they were ac¬ 
customed to adorn Tyre and Carthage, equally, 
with the spoils of other states. 

15. A sacrifiee, which had been disconti¬ 
nued by the Tyrians many ages, and one which 
I must contemplate as abhorred by the gods, 
some individuals proposed to revive,—tliat of 
olfering up to Saturn a free-born male child: 
this kind of sacrifice, rather this unholy sacri¬ 
lege, the Cai'tliaginiaus, who imbibed it from 
their founders, are represented to have used till 
their city was destroyed; and, now, had not 
the aldermen, who controulled public proceed¬ 
ings, opposed this accursed superstition, it had 
triumphed over humanity. 

Urgent necessitj*, a tutor more effectual 
tlian all the ai ts which descend to us, not only 


* Uatew ih»r« were an j c«mple m the suburb* of S^racose fbom 
which thi» filjare of Apciio cculd have been taken, tbii k also aa «r- 
at; ibr che Carehofpokns, ihou|h Ehe^ ofeeo besi^ed, never re- 
dueerl Syrocoie. XHodproa relaces, chat the OeloDi ori^nAlly po^ 
uaeeil this which juideot supentiuon seems to Lave pnzet^ 

ne affoniiiif, like the palladiont, proceedeo by ks presence. 

VOL. I. B B 
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made the Tyrians fiy to usual methods of de¬ 
fence, but suggested to them new. Against 
the gallies lashed together* which rode close 
to thdr walls, they prepared long beams, armed 
with crows, grappling-irons, hooks, and sitlies, 
festened by cords; when the beams liad been 
shot forward by baJiste, they slackened tlie 
cords f. The books and si dies hanging down 
from the beams, cut in pieces the men and [tore 
asunder] the gaJHes. Further, the besieged 
heated brazen targets to* a red heat, which, 
£lled with baiTiing sand and boiling slime, 
they suddenly discharged from the walls. 
None of their pestiferous devices was more 
terrible: whenever the burning sand insinuated 
between the armour and the body, it was im¬ 
possible to dislodge it; and where the caustic 
touched, it consumed the flesh r the wretches 
tortured by it, flinging down their weapons, 
and tearing off every defensive covering, lay, 

* IfaflkiMda If tin* coMCruciion cao be 

Mpported, it would eppefir thic Alnonder ms not deterred hj die 
dbaeten rdiced io p. SS7, from repealing die etpenfoent of floating 
plitfbrm&, 

^ Tlio tntisUtor rt^jwres, iboe the des&uciive appendages were 
dose b) the bean, to allow it to slide freely in the eogicie 
|irojecled It; but that ts sooo as the bean was drieeo out 
Ht caoiigh CO impend over the enemy, the cords, loosened, hung 
don widi the wesqrofls, and the beam worked with a sawlog mo> 
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unrevenged, receiving incessaut wounds. The 
crows and grappling-irons shot from engines 
swept off a number of men. 


-CHAP. IV. 

Tyre ie taken. Its antiquity. Sketch of its 
Colonies. 

16 . Now, weary of the siege, to raise it, and 
strike at Egypt, was a purpose which the king 
began to revolve. What though he had, with 
unparallellcd celerity, over-run Asia—Before the 
walla of a single town he was still fixed, and 
the opportunity to execute imperial designs was 
escaping. On the other hand, he felt that it 
were as much a disgrace to rerire from the city 
foiled, as to linger before it: His reputation, by 
which he bad effected more than by military 
strength, would be essentially impaii'ed, were 
Tyre to subsist a memorial that he mightybt 
overcome. Wherefore, that he might leave no 
resource unemployed, be prepared for action a 
great number of ships, conveying the choicest of 
his soldiers on board. At this time it hap¬ 
pened that a whale, of no ordinary si^e, after 
having been seen to beat about the channel,. 
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laid itself against the pier, with its hack pto- 
jecting above the water, so as to be conspica- 
OU9 Co bo til parties. Then,' near the hearl of 
the pier, it plunged again into die sea; alter¬ 
nately displaying and concealing itself, it finally 
sunk from view near the walls of the city. 
Both parties construed the appearance of tlie 
monster as an auspice to themselves. The Ma¬ 
cedonians concluded, that it had marked the 
track in which they should extend the mole:— 
the Tyrians imagined, tliat Neptune was vindi¬ 
cating his right to the invaded deep, and that 
suddenly as he had snatched away the whale, 
the mole would fill to luin ; under tliis delu¬ 
sion, they pioceeded to festivity, and gorged 
themselves with wine. At sun-rise they man¬ 
ned their vessels, which they had adorned with 
garlands of flowers, confident of victory, and 
lejoicing prematurely. 

17 . Fortuitously the king liad appointed his 
divided fleet to different stations*, leaving upon 
the [Sidonian] shore fliivty vessels of secondary 
I'atef. Of these, the Tyrians captured two, 
and imminently endangered the remainder; till 

* Dn« befbr» thu harboar oftyn which tovords Egj'pt; 

« MCond squndran WMched the port feeing Sidon, 

t Boc wnong (bese, if we eredic Arrien, ww die qoinquereme of 
the king gf Cypnu, and not a few emaller galiiea 3 Alctander iiavlii^ 
appointed the Beet co this etntkm. Srill the king mi^t, b/ 

ft nwe, fer« moEtenc weaken lias drision h> iftv'ce stuck. 
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Alexander, whom the clainouj had reached, 
broxight up his fleet to the shore. Of the Ma¬ 
cedonian reinforcement, one quinquercme ad¬ 
vancing with velocity, shot a-liead singly. As 
soon as the Tyrians perceived this, they sent 
against it two gal lies, one on each quarter. 
The quinqueieme plying its oars to drive 
against one of them was itself severely 
struck by die adverse prow, hut, in its turn, 
grappled the assailant. The otlicr galley, un¬ 
confined, having swung lound, tp have a free 
impetus, was preparing to attack her on tlie 
Other side ; wlien—most opportunely—one of 
Alexander's triiemeR so furiously chaiged the 
galley bearing upon the qulnquereine, that the 
Tyrian pilot was sliook from the helm into the 
fica. The Macedonian vessels coming up in 
numbers, and Alexander appearing iu person,— 
the Tyrians hacked znater with their oars; and 
having with much difficulty disengaged their 
grappled galley, all their vessels hove about to¬ 
gether to escape into port, Alexander pursued 
with adhesive constancy; but could not enter 

* la findeac tunn the of & iuxtiI «npi;;eiD^t pHncipaHy 

depended on Use eicdvity of chc row«r» and t}je skill of ch« pUoce, 
wliose ol^eci it almys was lo dnrt, witU greoc vlolenea, the shrrp 
Lack Or prow of tl»e ship, wmed with hnss or irpu. Cbe sidva 

of d)6 coemy’s, Dy s repedoon of these fieeaults, nnd sotnedinea at 
pno stroke w lalo tbey iheiuselves, witii suporiur descerity, eloded 
sodi a shock—(hey sliaRered or sunk the t'KCsd of thfv oppooenta. 
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the harbouj, on account of the missile weapons 
hy which he was repelled from the walls above. 
He, however, cither sunk or captured nearly 
their whole fleet 

18 . Helllowed bis soldiers two days* repose. 
He then put his ships in motion, and advanced 
his engines, that with both he might press the 
now appalled enemy. In this attack, the king 
posted himself on a lofty turret, and with exem¬ 
plary courage met combiniug dangers; conspi¬ 
cuous by the ensigns of royalty, and by his 
splendid armour, he was the mark at which 
the besieged chiefly aimed. Executing heroic 
achievements in the view of both armies,—ma¬ 
ny conflicting on the battlements he killed with 
bis spear; others, • who engaged liim hand to 
hand with sword and buckler, he precipitated 
by a stroke into tlje deep; for the turret on 
which he fought dmost touched die enemy’s 
walls, 

The battering tarns had now, by incessant 
shocks, disturbed the cement which had embo. 
died the stones of th^ tottering fortifications: 
the fleet had entered the port •; and several 
parties of Macedonians bad taken possession of 
towers which the besieged had evacuated:—the 
Tyrians sink under so many concurrent calami- 

* Hie TbceokUns broke loto tbe tbe Cypmo» istq 

^be Sidoakfi, harbotir. 
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ties; a crowd fly to the temple as an asylum; 
othei'S, barring up the entrances to their bouses, 
exercise the tmtched freedom of dying as they 
choose: some rush fiiriously on the troops pour¬ 
ing in, resolved not to perisli unavenged. The 
majority, however, ascended tire roofs of tire 
houses, whence they hurled down on the enemy 
ponderous stones, or such other things as acci¬ 
dent armed them with. 

Alexander gave orders to spare tlrose only 
who had taken refuge in the temples, and to 
iirc the Irouses. After this had been proclaimed, 
still none, capable of bearing arms, sought pro¬ 
tection from tire gods. Boys and virgins iilled 
the sanctuaries: tlie men, every one in the door¬ 
way of his own habitation, stood ready victims 
to slaughtering rage. A multitude -svas, how¬ 
ever, saved by the Sidonians, who made a part of 
Alexander’s armament. These had entered the 
city with the victors: but remembering their 
relationship witli the Tyrians, (in as much as 
they believed Agenor to liave founded both* ci- 

* JVegrin r<porU thAC Sidon v*i fponded by the Phiznlemij, and 
that ic derived iti nune from the nbondiioc« of fish on the cuaU, 5k 

beir^ the Phoenician word for a. jCti. Eutbeeius represeota it 
to have b«en fonnded by Stda the <lau|hwr of Betns. Joaephut 
oinkes its tuitlior to bare been Sidon, tbe eldoat mhi of CanAfin: 
living later, Ageoor wna cooCeniporery wiUi some ofUie fine judges 
over laraeb Bui Sldon ought be feonded by elw tot of CaiuiAn, nnd 
be aftertrarda rabollt or rnJarged by Agenoc, 
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tkfi,) tliey protected a number of tli? citizens by 
taking tliem on board their ships, and clandes¬ 
tinely conveying them to Sidon. Fifteen thou¬ 
sand were thus saved. How profusely human 
blood was spilt, may be estimated ironi this,— 
tliat six: thousand slain were counted within the 
walls. The rage of tiie king was monstrous j 
two thousand, whicli the mad hour of slaughter 
foiled to destroy, he ordered to be nailed to 
crosses along the sea-shore j a lamentable spec¬ 
tacle even to die victors*. Alexander spared 
the ambassadors from Carthage, but declared 
against it a war, of which the urgent Importance 
pf his previous undertakings forced him to post¬ 
pone the prosecution. 

ctii. 1 . >9- Tyre v/i% taken in tlie se- 

.4. C. ssa. venth month after the poinmence- 
£iai.A/ex.is. ment of tiie siege; a city which 
the antiquity of its origin, and the 
numerous vicissitudes in its hbtory, have com¬ 
bined to I'ender interesting to posterity, It bad 
been built by Agenor, and long held the trident 
not only of die neighbouring sea, but of all tlie 
seas on which its fleets appeared. If Ave n'cdit 
tradition, the Tyrians were the first people tliat 


* Jwln, to MS^n 6 cAuse for (Lk proe^dore, MntM these 
Umi CQ co heve been of tbe fhniilles of a set of elAvee 

who bad fomerl; ouirdered cheir miieten and usurped power to tite 
stale. 
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taugh t or acqui red alphabetical writing *. Tyre 
had planted colonies over almost all the ;7orId; 
Carthage in Africa; Thebes in Baotia; and 
Gades upon tlie ocean t- I believe that, unre¬ 
strained in tlieii* naval enterprizes, and exploiing 
countries unknown to tlic rest of mankind, the 
Tyrians selected these remote scats for their 
youths, when their population had multiplied to 
excess: or, (for this allegation has been trans¬ 
mitted to us,) because their native country was 
subject to earthquakes, worn out with priva¬ 
tions and inquietude, they were driven, at once 
emigrants an<l conquerors, to seek—armed, ia 
bodies^—new and distant settlements. Having 
survived many sliocks, to be ultimately, as a state, 
annihilated; Tyre was rebuilt during a long 

* Mm; auihora support tlib repr«sef3Uidon, wlule the 

iron) It. Tbelorentk))) of letters hoe been aectlbed to Noeh: 
to Abmluun ; to Moees; to Cedntns. It outy briefly be ziotjced, at 
tKifliug to rapoocile tJ)es« cODiredictoiy sOitamenis, (hoc of those 
clnned amoi^ iiwtcton, some eitiier merei; reroodelled or rar- 
rAD-eil life Aret4nventr<J, or Intrcduced QSir, louersj others fratned 
e^rms of hlero^yplooks. ; when tbs ?ariety of sJphnbeU 

^hkh Irttve been ueet! in diSemit tkaes and places arc considered, k 
is not surprizing that the ori^nnl inventor of the divine nrt is obsciH 
red by a crowd of iisitntors nncl improvers. 

t GitdOf die modern enumerates the more co>w 

fklcrabte. Of minor colonies, Xepus nod Utica ore mentionod by 
Pliny Hippo nnU Adrumeam, by Sallust. Other vmters add Tyros, 
in Sannau^ 
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peace 5 (peace makes evciy thing flowriih anew;) 
and it now enjoys serenity and security under 
the mild protection of Rome. 


CHAP. V. 

Cornspon^iice between Darius and Akxemder. 
At the Isthmian games a crown is decreed io 
Alexander. Minor hostile operati(ms. 

SO- At this interval is delivered an epistle 
from Darius, who at lengtli yields to the con- 
queror the title of king. He entreats him, 

* To accept his daughter Statyra in marriage; 

* offering, as a dowiy, the whole tract of coun- 
‘ try bet^veen the Hellespont and the Halys *— 
' and declaring himself satisfied with the pro- 
' vinces eastward fiom that river. Did Alex- 

* ander hesitate to accept this overture, the 
‘ conqueror should know that fortune main- 

* tained no one attitude long; tlic greater an 

* individual’s felicity, the more has he to fear 
‘ from violent envy. As a volatile bird b, by 
‘ natural levity, buoyed up to the skies; so, it 

* VOS to be apprehended, Alexander could not 


* Tlae boond&riH of Um aotieot empire. 
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* restrdn his juvenile ind airy mind from ex- 

* travagant clatioo. Nothing was more diffi- 
‘ cull than to know how to support success at 
‘ such an age. Danus had many itsourcesunim- 

* paired, and might not always be circumvent- 
‘ ed in a narrow defile. Alexander had still to 
‘ force the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxer, 
‘ and the Hydaspes; formidable bulwarks to an 
‘ empire; in the spacious plains, he would be- 
‘ come ashamed of his scanty force. WheA 

* would he penetrate to Media, Plyvcania, Bac- 
‘ triana, to tlie Indians who verge on the re* 

* mote ocean? or to die Sogdians and Aracho^ 

* sians, known but by their names; aa well ai 

* to the nations on die ridges of mount Cauca- 
' 8US and the banks of tlie Tanais ? Were he to 
^ obtain undisputed admission to tiiose coum 
‘ tries, he “would become old before he could 
‘ traverse thm all. Let him desist from suiru* 
‘ moning Daiius to meet him, for wlien Darius 
‘ comes, it will be to bis ruin." By the same 
heralds that liad brought this letter, Alexander 
transmitted his reply, lie reminded the Per¬ 
sian king, ‘ That he did not possess the terri- 

* tory wliich he had teudeied, liaving already 
‘ lost wliat he offeretl to partition. The dowry, 
‘ made up of Lydia, Ionia, Jiolia, and the coast 

* of die Hellespont, was previously, by con? 
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* quest, Alexander's. It belonged to the vie- 
' torious to pi'esciibe conditions, and to the 

* vanquished to receive them. If Darius could 
' alone be ignorant in which of tliose rclarions 

* he stood, a battle might speedily decide it. 
' When Alexander crossed the sea, he did not 

* purpose to himself Cilicia or Lydia; (an in- 

* adequate object for so weighty a war;) but 
' he meditated the subjugation of Persepolis, 

* the capital of his adversary's empire, witJi 

* Bactriana and Ecbatana, and of tracts extend* 

* ing to the farthest shores of tlie Eastern world. 

* Whithersoever Darius might fly, he could fol- 

* low, Nor could rivers obstruct him, to whom 

* the sea had not been a barrier.’ 

21. To this effect was the correspondence 
of the two sovereigns. Meanwhile, the Rho¬ 
dians surrendered tlieir city and haibour to 
Alexander’s forces. 

The king committed the government of Cili¬ 
cia, to Socrates; and the country dependent on 
Tyre, to Phiiotas. The administration of Syria, 
-Parmenio had resigned to Andromachus *, tliat 
lie might attend Alexander in the prosecutiou 
of the war. The king, having directed He- 


* Eo^bias aitso stAtes AruirofDuhii« to have received this &p- 
pontzBcacj and Cvtioa again »peaki of him u ibe governor, tect. 33, 
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phsstion to steer along the Phcenlcian coast 
with the fleet, nioved with liis whole army to 
the city Gaza. 

About this time, fell one of the quiuquen* 
nial periods for the Isthmian games, celebrated 
by a confluence of people from all parts of 
Greece. The temporizing Greeks decreed, that 
a deputation of twelve from the assembly should 
piesent Alexander with a crown of gold, their 
grateful offering for the deeds and victories by 
wliich he had promoted the safety and liberty of 
Greece. The same men, a short time previous¬ 
ly, had entertained equivocal rumours witli avi¬ 
dity, keeping their suspended support ready for 
tliat party which fortune should favour. 

Not only tlie king went on, reducing under 
his dominion several cities obstinate in resist¬ 
ance; but his lieutenants, also, who were able 
commanders, achieved a number of conquests. 
Galas subdued Paphlagonia; Antigonus, Lyca- 
onia; and Balacrus, having defeated the Persian 
satiap idames, recovered Miletus*. Amphote- 
ru3 and Hcgelochus, with a fleet of one hundred 
and sixty vessels, brought the islands between 
the Grecian coast and Asia under Alexander? 


* MileivMtepU. CoitTivit.— Supplement, riuc. p. 2i4. 
provii9C43 which Almmdar had sulyogotMl, Mtlfirwanls, 
eieher fram tL« of the PcrsUiira, or bj' a apouisuiMua 

»o]t, dreJored for Duriirt. 
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governineDtr—Having acceptetl the aubmission 
of Teoedc»,—-jnvitecl by the inhabitants of 
Chios, tiiey expected to occupy it with the 
same facility; but Pliamabazus, the adinjFal of 
Darius, having seized the principals of tlie Ma¬ 
cedonian faction, restored Apolioni<!es and Atlje- 
nagoras, who were in the Persian interest, to 
power in the city, leaving witli them a small 
garrisou. The lieutenants of Alexander jjersc- 
vered in their enterprize, relying less on the 
amount of their forces, than on ilic disposition 
of the besieged. Nor did this expectation fail; 
for violent dissentions between Apollonides and 
the commanders of the military, allowed the be¬ 
siegers an opportunity to break into the town. 
When a raiment of Macedonians had forced 
one of tlie gates, a pai ty of inhabitants, acting 
by a plan concerted for the surrender of the 
place, joined Amphoterus and Hegelochus. The 
Persian garrison slain,—Pharnabazus, with Apol* 
lonides and Athenagoras, are delivered up as 
prisoners. Jlere were taken three thousand 
Greeits in the Persian service; twelve triremes, 
witli their complements of marines and rowers ; 
besides thirty ships and piratical brigantines. 
The Greeks were incorporated, as recruits, into 
the Macedonian battalions; the rowers were 
coflipelied to serve in the fleet; and the corsaira 
were punished with death. 
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52. It happened, that Aristonicus, the ty¬ 
rant of Methymna, unapprised of these trans¬ 
actions, arrived, with some piratical vessels, 
about tlic first watch, at the moutli of the har¬ 
bour, which was secured by a boom. The 
guard demanded, ‘ Who he was?’ He answer¬ 
ed: Aristonicus brings succours to Pliarna- 

bazus .”—‘ Phamabazus is reposing, and can- 
‘ not now be spoken with: > but, as an ally, or 
* a guest wanting shelter, we will admit you 
‘ into the port, and in the morning you can 
‘ have an audience of Phainabazus.’ Aristo- 
nicus, without hesitation, immediately enteied 
the haven, followed by tlie piratical brigantines. 
As they were standing in towards tlie quay, the 
guard closes the port: a division of the centi- 
nels keep watch, while a part alarm the garri¬ 
son : Aristonicus and the piratical crews, taken 
without resistance, are delivered in chains to 
Amphotcrus and Hegeloclius. 

Hence the Macedonians sailed to Mitylene, 
which Chares the Athenian, who liad lately de¬ 
barked there, defended with a garrison of two 
thousand Persians: but finding himself unable 
to hold out, he surrendered the city, on condi¬ 
tion tliat he might retire unmolested He de¬ 
parted for finbros. The Macedonians gave 
quarter to the garrison. 
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CHAP. Vl. 

Darius pr^Hires io f'eitcw hostilities. Alexander 
besieges Gaxa. 

fi3. Darius, despairing of peace, which he 
had expected to negociate by letter's and am¬ 
bassadors, vfzs wholly engaged in creating au 
army, in order to recommence hostilities widi 
vigor. He summoned to Babylon the chief¬ 
tains of his provincial levies; and, in particular, 
commanded Bessus, leader of the Bactrians, to 
join him with as powerful an army as he could 
embody. Among those hordes, the Bactrians 
are the most intrepid; they are a ferocious 
people, and totally averse from the luxury of 
the Persians. Their country lies toward the 
warlike Scythians, who subsist by plunder, 
roving in armed bands. But the impatient dis¬ 
satisfaction with which Bessus attended to 
the offices devolving on the second personage 
in the empire, rendered his loyalty suspected, 
and disturbed the tranquillity of the king; for, 
as he alFected the sovereignty, it was appre¬ 
hended that he would grasp at it by some trai¬ 
torous act 
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Meanwhile, Alexander, exploring various 
channeb of intelligence, endeavoured to trace 
the retreat of Darius; but was unable to ascer¬ 
tain in what region lie was concealed. It is a 
moral habit of the Persians to keep, with illus¬ 
trious fidelity, the secrets of the king; neither 
fear nor hope can extort a woid tending to dis- 
coveiy; for the venerable institutes of tliat mo- 
narcliy fortify silence by the penalty of death. 
The Persians punish intemperance of tlie tongue 
more severely than any other delinquency: nor 
can they esteem a. man qualified for great em¬ 
ployments who feels any difficulty in conform¬ 
ing to enjoined taciturnity, a duty which nature 
l»as rendered easy. 

Alexander, uninformed of the movements of 
the enemy, laid siege to Gaza *- Its governor, 
Betis, an officer of approved fidelity, witli an in¬ 
considerable ganison defended a stupendous cir¬ 
cuit of fortifications. 

24- Alexander, having surveyed the posi¬ 
tion of the works, directed the excavation of se- 
\m\ mines; the subterraneous approaches were 

* I( U said to bsve rccecred this name fiom Cambyaes, becaosa, 
OQ his way to Egypt, lodgad bis creoMim ui (he ibrEress; ibr, 
says Curdus, [latf, p. SSO,] the Persians cal) the rega! (reasory 
ffnxa. If this be (rue, undeni eaposrtoia of the scripure must 
luve pjhstjiutcd ftftis, m Geoeais end Judges, & place of (he old 
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favoured by the lightness of the soil, which, 
formed chiefly by accessions of sand from the 
n«ghboarihg sea, was free from rocks and 
stones. Tlic mines Were commenced from a 
point which was out of the view of the bo- 
sieged j and Alexander, to keep the garrison 
amused, gave orders to advance tlie towers to 
the walls. But the ground was ill adapted to 
these ponderous engines; for the sand, giving 
retarded the movements of the wheels; 
the platforms in the towets were shattered, and 
many soldiei's were wounded r while the enemy 
remained unannoyed, To rq^lace tlie towers in 
safety, was as difficult as it had been to advance 
them. The signal b made for a retreat. But 
Alexander orders, that on the following day 
a military circie* shall be drawn round the 
fortress. At sun-rise, before he put his cuTny 
in motion, he offered a sacrifice, with the so¬ 
lemnities of his countiy, imploring dd from the 
gods. A raven, flitting over, dropped from be¬ 
tween its taJons a clod of earth on the royal 
worshipper's head, whence it fell on die ground, 
broken to pieces: die bird alighted on a conti- 


* Corona. Orio^TIiis dose mode of uiTesUQcntiAtioudatea 
ibe b«fteged, impnsnos tbem, and cocs oiF Uieirsappliea. The lio«» 
of « ovens n>^ be tm2 or (liree mtki In depth, or still doruor. 
Tbe the uiude of d>e drde. The boree were plascod 

00 Uie outside, fbr obeervetioo sad deieace. 
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gaous tuiTCt, slimed with pitch and sulphur. 
Its wings adhering to the visexjus surface, the 
laven in vain struggled to liberate itself, and 
was caught by the attendants. That this inci¬ 
dent merited the elucidation of the soothsayers, 
waa admitted by Alexander, who had a tincture 
of superstition. Aristander, the diviner of high¬ 
est reputation, affirmed, ‘ That it portended the 
‘ fall of tlie city, but that the king, involved in 
‘ danger, might receive a wound; he therefore 
* dehorted him from entering upon any opera- 
‘ tion during the day.’ Alexander impatiently 
endured, that one fortress should restr^n him. 
from penetiating into Egypt, unless at immi¬ 
nent risk, yet he was influenced by the hiero¬ 
phant, and made the signal for retreat. 

25. This augmented tlie courage of tlie be¬ 
sieged, who sallied upon the Macedonians as 
they withdrew from the attack; deeming that 
the indecision of the enemy presented a moment 
of advantage: hut their ardour was not steady 
and persevering, for when they saw the Mace¬ 
donians face-ahout, they suddenly halted. And 
now tlie. acclamations of those engaged reached 
to tlie king: Little mindful of the danger of 
wliich he had been forewarned; yet induced by 
the entieaties of his friends lo defend himself 
■mth armour, which lie rarely wore; he repaired 
to the front division. As soon as he appeared 
CCS 
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there, an Arab among the common soldieia of 
Darius dared an enormous enterprize above his 
condition; covering his sword with his buck¬ 
ler, he knelt befoi*© the king, as tliougli he had 
come over: the king bade him rise, and directed 
that he should be euroUed; but tlie Baibavian 
nimbly shifting his sword into his right-hand, 
swung it at the king’s neck, Alexander, by a 
slight bend of the body, avoided the blow, and 
lopped off the perfidious hand of the Barbarian, 
The special danger with whicli tlie clay was 
commissioned, he consideied as now past. 
But it would appear, that destiny is not to 
be eluded; for while the king was intrepidly 
combating among the most advanced, an arrow 
pierced his armonr, and remained planted in his 
shoiUder, till Philip his surgeon extiucted it: 
Blood now flowed in a copious stieain: His at¬ 
tendants were alarmed; because they had never 
AviCncsscd a shaft overcome the obstruction of 
armour, and buiy its head so deeply. Alexan¬ 
der, from whose cheeks the colour did not 
move, bid them staunch the bleeding, and bind 
up the wound. Inattentive to the first impor¬ 
tunities of pain, he remained in front of the 
banners a considerable time, till the blood- 
vesstds, which an application bad coin pressed, 
burst with a new lisemorrhage; and tile pain, 
which had been moderate, increased to acute 
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anguish; and the lacerated part, as the gore 
congealed, began to swell. Then Alexander, 
swooning, sunk down upon hia knees: Where¬ 
upon his attendants bore him to his tent. And 
Betis, concluding him to be dead, returned into 
tlie town in triumph. 

25. Alexander, while his wound was under 
cure, completed a terrace as lofty as the for¬ 
tress, and he conducted mines under its walls. 
Meanwhile, tlie besieged carried up an interior 
rampart equal in height with tlie old fortifica¬ 
tions*’, but below the level of the turrets which 
Alexander raised upon the termce; so that the 
interior of the city was annoyed by the darts of 
the enemy, A consummate disaster to the gar¬ 
rison, the walls, whicii had been silently sap¬ 
ped, now foil dowii ; and the, Macedonians 
poured in at the breaches. The king Jed the 
vanguard; and wlrile he was incautiously clioib- 
ing to the attack, a stone bruised his leg; after¬ 
wards supporting himself on his spear, he fought 
among the coinl>atants who had pressed to the 
front, though his former wound was not cica^ 
trized. To have received two wounds in the 
siege, inflamed his desire of revenge. 


* Arriao sUtes tiiis bul^mk to htLV« been carried <^uife round 
tliQ cicy, a scupendoos circoit,—4nd lo bave been ivo hundred aud 
Afbj feet h^h, uid two hiiloo^ broaui: >ridcli le aJu^eUaer extie- 
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BetU, hayi^g displayed signal gallantry, al« 
most dissected witt gaahes, was deserted by his 
men. Blood from his antagonists, atrcaming 
with his own, had jnade his weapons slippery 
to the grasp, yet he still fought resolutely. At 
length, pressed on all sides, exiiausted by re¬ 
sistance disproportionately maintained, he \7as 
taken alive, and carried befoie the king. The 
young conqueror, with arrogant elation, no 
longer the Alexalidcr who admired intrepidity 
in an enemy, said to his nobler captive: “ The 
“ kind of death, Betis! which thou hastcourt- 
ed, thou shalt not obtain; prepare to endure 
“ all that torture can devise.’' Betis, undaunt¬ 
ed, replied to the menace merely by a disdainful 
looks Then Alexander, speaking to his attend¬ 
ants : Do you mark his stubborn silence ? 
" Does he kneel ? Have you heard one word 
“ of submission? But this silence I will aub- 
** due; if nothing else will burst it, it shall 
^ give way to groans.” Hia anger turns to 
brutish madness; for already his last successes 
had vidated his manners. He had tliongs fixed 
to the ankles of his captive; and the yet breath¬ 
ing hero, laslied to a car, was dragged by horses 
round the city: the fraud c victor vaunting that 
he punished bis enemy in the manner of Achil¬ 
les*, from Whom he had descended. 


AdnUcf wu iQOK 1>«au9e Hector ww fint 4 corpse. 
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Of Persians and Arabians there fell nearly 
ten thousand: nor to the Macedonians was it a 
bloodless conquest. The siege is renowned, 
not so much from the celebrity of Gaza, as 
from the critical train of incidents to Alex¬ 
ander. 

Tlic king now detached Amyntas, with ten 
triremes, to Macedon, to levy fresh troops; for 
even victories had attenuated his anny; and to 
enlist a great proportion of soldiers from the 
conquered countries would have been unsafe. 
Alexander now advances with celerity toward 
Egypt 


CHAP. VII, 

Alexander is received in Egypt without opposition. 
He visits the tmpk of Jupiter Hammon. 

27. LonG-TIME to the Egyptians the ascend¬ 
ancy of the Persians had been odious ; the go- 
venunent of the satraps, giinding and imperi¬ 
ous. The expected approach of Alexander 
revived the courage of a people who, from 
a propensity to revolt, had eagerly received 
Amyntas •, intruding with precarious autho- 
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lity. A coikflaence of Egyptians, therefore, 
repaired to Pelusium, imagining that Alcxantlcr 
would enter by that port. But, on the seventh 
day after leaving Ga^a, he reached a diiferent 
part of Egypt, since named Alexander's camp. 
Having ordered the bulk of his army to march 
tlience to Pelusium, he, with a chosen division, 
is wafted along the Nile. The Persians, in 
consternation at the insurrection, did not wait 
his attack. Already he had arrived in the vi¬ 
cinity of Memphis. The satrap hfazaces, aban¬ 
doning the cause of Darius, hastily crossed a 
branch of the river, and delivered to Alexander 
eight hundred talents, with all the royal mo¬ 
vables. From Memphis, ascending the river, 
the king penetrated to'the interior of Egypt 
Having settled an administiative government, 
80 as not to disturb the usages of tlie country, 
he proposed to visit the oracle of Jupiter Ham- 
mon •. 

28. The track thither was barely practicable 
to a small band li^tly equipped. Water, fiom 
springs, or from the clouds, is rarely afforded. 
The solar heat is intolerable; the atnrosphere is 
? glowing vapour; a desolate expanse of sand 

' * AdtfUcod, by some cr^c», rm wicbooc U)e cotmceoAnce ot 
UMtaat imien, ts be Hun, Clieson erNonlj, tnd king crXIbyit, 
tSm ba de«tb; the EgypeuA Jupcer, worshipped under tlia 
name ofHsHttnn. 
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burns tlie feet. Besides the excess of summer 
in an avid region, the traveller lias to struggle 
with a deep iayei' of loose sharp dust, which 
giving way to the tread, and sticking to the 
flesh, renders stepping painfuj. The Egyptians 
jnagnified these difficulties. 

Alexander, however, was stimulated by a 
powerful desii'e to present himself before Ju- 
pitei', whom, dissatisfied with a mortal origin, 
he believed to have been his fatlier; or, he de¬ 
signed that others should believe it. He, there¬ 
fore, with select attendants, descended the river 
to the lake Mareotis. 

Hither ambassadors came to him from the 
Cyrenians, with gifts, supplicating peace, and 
entreating his presence in their cides. The king 
having accepted their friendship, prosecuted his 
journey. Throughout the first and second day 
the fiitigue was not immoderate, the party not 
having reached tJie naked immensity of desert, 
tliougb the surrounding country was barren and 
dead: But as the levels covered with deep sand 
spiead tliem selves out, the eye ached for hospi¬ 
table land in the boundless vieiv, as in the midst 
of an ocean. Not a fiee, not a vestige of cul¬ 
tivation. Here the watei- failed, which had been 
brought in bottles on camels: and tliere were 
no springs in the fervid ground To make the 
extremity consummate, tlic mgiug heat had 
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parched or consumed every tiling, when, sud¬ 
denly—by a natural casualty, or by the pi-ovi- 
dence of the gods^^louds, spreading over the 
sky, curtained the sun: a considerable relief to 
men sinking under its power, though they still 
wanted water. Soon a tempest discharged a 
flood of rain, when every one caught a supply : 
some individuals, with impatient thirst, received 
it in their mouths as it fell. Four days had al¬ 
ready fretted away in the desert 

29 . Here, tlie column, not greatly distant 
from the seat of the oracle, was met by a flock 
of ravens. These birds, afterwards, flew gently 
before the van; now alighting, as the column 
paused) now on wing, preceding it in the man¬ 
ner of a guide. At length the party arrives at 
the recess consecrated to the god. We hesitate 
to believe, that in the midst of an immense de¬ 
sert there should he a spot protected on all sides 
by branching trees and entwining thickets, an 
asylum of shade which the sun never violates; 
while fountains, whose waters are grateful to 
the taste, bubbling from multiplied sources, 
TOaintain the luxuriancy of the groves: Nor 
less miraculous is the temperature of the mr, at 
all times of the year alike salubrious, constantly 
mild as the breath of spring. 

Bordering on [the desert which surrounds] 
this HaXi —eastward is the country of the Hither 
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Ethiopians. On the south, opposite Arabia, 
Trogdolytes occupy a region stretching‘to 
the Red Sea, Westward, are seated the Simoes, 
a colony of Ethiopians, ^^ovthwa^d, are found 
the Nasajnones, a Sybtic trij 3E, who batten 
on wrecks, lurking about the coast on shallows 
with which tliey are acquainted, ready to board 
sliips which are stranded*. 

Tire Hammonians live in cottages inter 
spersed through their verdant recess; tlic 
middle of the wood is the site of a citadel 
surrounded by a triple wall.. 

SO. The first rampart encloses the ancient 
palace of their kings; within the second are. 
lodged tire prince’s wives, children, and con¬ 
cubines,—here, likewise, is the oracle of the 
god; in the outward circle of bastions weie 


In tUs pMOgraph it ft eomplicaUon of geo{rnptuc«l «tron. 
leu A pervading inaccuracy is, duK the a a Cio ttf eouraeraUci are 
considerably remote; wlrereu die word “ ae<oU'‘ u snpposcd ko 
imply immediate vicioity—Uet ly conaCruinf;sctfci’* literally, [pat, 
by SynecdocHe, ior ^ Uie Libyao deoeria,'*] the apparenl niagoinide 
of the error has liiUierto been sino^ly aggranlcd. 2dly. Thocdo. 
lytsft i» not so much tbe proper some of & particular people, aa a, 
came comnoo to inbea nbo IK'S in caves. Sdly. Tlulees Cutdos 
mearts, by “ Nasamooes” a colony of ibe NasAiQones, lie baa 
pUced cm the north cbe some horde which Uie ouip of Pioleroy piv 
cei on the note; end the Smtci, (as the ouicksavos infesting two 
bays on Uie coast of Africa proper, were by eauneoce called; and 
from which die appelbition, Syrtic oibe. was denved,) were distant 
from the desen the whole breadcli of^lormanca aad Cyrenaica. 
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posted the roy^ axmed attendants and body¬ 
guards. 

In the bosom of a second grove of Hani- 
mon, is tlie “ fountain of t)ie sun.” Ac sun¬ 
rise, its waters wem tepid; at mid-day, cold;—• 
but the stream, beginning to grow waiin at 
sun-set, by midnight rose to ebullient heat: 
thence, as inoming approached, its temperature 
languished, at day-break constantly found in a 
tepid state*. 

The image here adored for Hammou, is not 
in the human form ; but is a diminutive 6gurc 


* Of the uitunee of eu/iou fauAE^ there can b« no 
doubo U k particoiaiH; dsKribeH b; PUny, u. IQS; nod Pompo- 
ulusMele, i. 9. It ia &Im rekned (O b; Slius lialicos, oi. SSb; 
bjOiiii, Mei.ii. 809; Mid bj the more (^osopbical Lucreuos, 
ei. 84S. The A«cl of thk (bunuio, (wc are indebted to Mr. Good, 
(be traneln'or of Looetiue, for these observatjone,) wiis, ui^quesdon- 
nblf) counri Ij subCemionuj binununnbie subbCaDces in a state or%- 
aitiofi < its afternAcioo of ccH in the day-dme rti^ have bees pro- 
doced, and especially in the suanmer seuon, by evopmtioti from 
the groves that b-uiroundod ib The founcein, like the pool of Be- 
tbesdtt, John, v. S—4, be a hoc sprug, ^vUh e tide recurring 

once in nreaCT-four boun. Lucretioe endeavours to account fbr ice 
phenomena, on the principles of (he Epicureno theory: but \ve 
know so Krtle of the Ulterior smicture of che earth, tbne the dKEerent 
ceases <7f snbeemnean beets end hree seera to elude sQCla&ccory es- 
planation on any theory. If we ascribe the heat to the inflajonia- 
tioQ of comlostible suhstinces, the re^lar aliemsbcn of cold k a 
4i£culty beyond ibc powers of philosophy to res^^lve. It is an ei- 
Waoedinary fact, that the ke in the celebrated cavern of Grate 
k p Ub t i ft il and soUd during tbe stunner, and almost wasted In ihs 
eoonBa'bC winter. 
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of tlie Libyan ram, composed of an emerald and 
otlier gems *. When it w.is consulted, the 
priests bore it about in a golden ship, from the 
sides of wliich hung silver goblets j matrons 
and virgins foliowetl, singing, ia tlieir national 
manner, an inliarmonious hymn: by which they 
hoped to influence Jupiter to deliver an unam¬ 
biguous oracle. 

SI. As the king was approaching, the senior 
priest Saluted him “ son,” affimiiag, * Tiiat his 
‘ father, Jupiter, bestowed that title t-’ Alex- 

* The oripn*! : U Quni pyv dfo eofitur, non Ctindem ^ 

habci gntetn, vu/gOf diu ertificti occoBrtivdavfTHat: OUBILKO 
0»«r<we i4oUfac3, ft gmmU eaagmentntat: hu 

Highly p«rpkx«<t the commentators. Tl)e SngeniouB cenjeciunJ resd* 
ioj* of IsaAC Vosio^ tHe trau^&cor eutbmees as most WiijSfhotiOry s 
fbr umiUko, be annply substitutes wnhfkvh, & word ocpt ia tbe 
wcJe ofdicucn&nes, butfonued, by aual^, from & nou' 

ilescrjpe rather thco a mosgre) sbeep. TIte crwislator supposse, that 
if twinesfe be recent thedimmutive power of (l« word should be 
taken to relace, rather to the sise of the uiin|;e, thas to ii>e age of 
che rvu. The Idbyan nuns bud oAeu &ui, and saoeumm sis, borse 
curiously tn'isced ; this, added to coutiou with wlucU (he priests 
would repel tbe Goo inqoUUh’e strau^r, might metke it HiBveuk Gu 
describe, as ns so letirn, clje exoct figure of the uloh 

It has beeo asked i “ Why the CwUted lioi'ns i «hy siicb a syns- 
K bo] as tbe nim?** A bmneh ofE^’pelnn superMauoti, titc Giiao^ 
JnGor so?POSBs It to have beeo notliing more than tbe si^ ui tlie 
sodisc, Aries; and that rbe “ liors-croivflsd llummon,” su difterent 
#o)n the other represeocatious of Jupiter, was ailaiive of Nneure at a 
porricotnr sta^ ia tJie revolving seasons. 

t It is meiUioned by Dutareh, that some have malntaioed, tlmt 
the priest meant to say, Z joa; but, from Iiis iroperfcce 

acnualoUDce with (lie Greek tO)i|ue, nsi i>t«, ton qfjnptlen 
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ander replied, ‘ That he accepted it, and pcr- 
‘ ceived a token of its valtclity forgetting 
that he was a mortal man. He then inquired, 

* Whether his fether destined him to the cm- 
‘ pire of the globe r’ The hiei'ophant, witli 
concerted adulation, dcchred, ‘ That he should 
‘ govern the whole earth.' Afterwards, tire 
king proceeded to inquire, ‘ Whether all * who 

* conspired tlie death of his ftthei* had been 

* punished?’ The I'csponsc was, ‘ Tliat die 
‘ crime of no one could liurt the memory of 
' his father; but diat all the murderers of 
‘ Philip had suffered pumshmcnt’ It was 
added, * That he should continue invincible 

* dll he joined the assembly of the gods.’ 
Alexander then, having sacrificed, presented 
gifts to die priests, and to Hammon. After¬ 
wards his frierwls, permitted to consult die 
made, merely sought to knov', * Whether it 
' sanctioned their yielding to their king divine 
‘ honours?' Tlic priest answered, ‘ That it was 

* agreeable to Jupiter, that they should render 

* to dieir victorious king the lionours of di- 

* vinity.* 


iu e1u9 IS to excess; &r wbde CotUm oinkea the priest 

M iDore (ban m, what is edded, shows Ima to liave spokfo » Uie 
nfrewotoQve of Jupiter,*—sad Juatio asserts, dint the priests of 
r fawinw a ected » dejibeme pnrt, to whioh (bey bed beon tuboroed, 
* Al«tiuidw Lyneesces lied been spared, eote, p. 119; acn* ia 
euttody a coaspiracy egaioat hiiiDeif, aoce, p. SSS. 
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Auy person who Ixacl sagaciously weighed 
the credit due to the oracle, must indeed have 
perceived the inanity and delusion of its echoes. 
But when fortune lias induced men to confide 
entirely in herself, she cotninonly makes them 
move avaricious of glory, than able to sustain 
it. Alexander, therefore, not onlysutFered him¬ 
self to be called Jupiter’s son, bat required it: 
thus designing to heighten, but impairing, the 
lustre of his exploits. And the Macedonians, 
accustomed to monarclucal government, yet re¬ 
taining a greater semblance of liberty than other 
nations, when the king affected immoitality, 
moi'e pertinaciously revolted against his extra¬ 
vagance than was cxpediciit for either party. 
But those things I reserve, to follow tlie oitler 
of time. 
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The king founds Jie.vffndrh. Appoints adinims- 
tratwns for Egppt, L^Ua, and other provinces. 
Catastrophes of Hector and Andromachus. Ml~ 
nor details. Alexander marches from Syria tty- 
ward the Euphrates. 

52. Returning from Hammon, Alexander 

^ liad now come to the lake Mareo- 
(Mysp. exu. 1 . 

A.cm. not greatly distant from tlie 

island Pharos. Having survey- 
ed the situation, the Icing prima¬ 
rily designed to build a city on the idaud- 

Afterwards regarding tlie island as too small for 
a metropolis, be selected that place on which 
Alexandria, njuned after its founder, at pi'cscnt 
stands. Embracing file whole extent of ground 
between the Like and the sea, he assigned eighty 
stadia for tlie circuit of tlie walls, Having ap¬ 
pointed officers to superintend their construc¬ 
tion, he proceeded to Memphis. » 

Alexander felt a strong inclination, laudable 
had it been well-timed, to visit the interior of 
Egypt, and even Ethiopia, The celebitited pa¬ 
lace of Memnon and Tithouus was about to 
draw him, eager to explore antiquity, almost as 
fer as the tropic of Cancer. But the impending 
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>yar, of wliich the weightier business \vis unper¬ 
formed, denied time for escursions compara* 
lively idle. 

He constituted ^schylus tlie Rhodian, and 
Peucestes the Macedonian, subgovernors • of 
Egypt, leaving with them four thousand men 
to garrison tlte country: he commissioned Po- 
lemon, witli thirty galiies, to defend the moutlis 
of the Nile. Apollonius was tlie king’s lieute¬ 
nant over Lybia, C 3 nenaica, and Marmarica. 
Cleomenes was appointed to receive the reve¬ 
nues of those countries, and of Egypt. 

The king’s edicts transplanting to Alexan¬ 
dria families from places contiguous, a great po¬ 
pulation was collected in the new capital. It la 
affirmed, that when Alcsander was marking out 
the walls of the future town with boiled-barley 
paste, according to the Macedonian custom t,— 
birds in docks came and devoured it: After 
many persons had regarded this as an unfavour¬ 
able presage, the sootlisaycrs announced it to 
indicate, ‘ That the new mart would be the con- 
‘ slant resort of strangers, and would supply se- 
^ veral countries with provisions,’ 

* ArnHD infhnn» q», that the edrabutmdoa of Kgypt cez^ 
initted to Doloupus, tui «u diief governor. 

t So Curtiut alone. ArHony PluuKh, Simbo. Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus, and MarcelllnDS, stare ebat ihe use of the bnvley-pMie wu u> 
ciileneal, end oocn&ioued b; tbe deficiencj of line Or 

vot. r. D » 
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3S. Alexander, afterwards descending tlw 
[Eastern branch of the] Nile,—Hector, Parmc- 
nio’s son, in the flower of life, from eagerness 
to follow the king, in whose favour he ranked 
high, embarked in a skiff into which more peo¬ 
ple had crowded than it could carry, Presently 
the vessel swamped. Hector long sti-uggled in 
the current: his clothes penetrated witli wet, 
and his sandals closely bound to his feet, impe¬ 
ded his swimming I lie gained the bank, wiCli 
remaining lift: respiration, which had been re¬ 
pressed during the conflict witli the suffocating 
flood, laboured with sudden liberty: the other 
pereona in the boat bad escaped to the opposite 
ehote, and, for want of restoring attenrions, the 
unfortunate youth expired. The king, much 
afflicted, bestowed on the corpse a sumptuous 
funeral. 

His giief is aggravated by the catastrophe 
of Andromachus, lieutenant of Syiia, whom the 
Samaritans had burnt alive. To avenge his 
murder, Alexander marched with all practicable 
expedition, Oa his anival, they delivered up 
to him the instigators of the atrocious deed, 
whom he punished with dead). He nominated 
Memnon the successor of Andromachus, 

Of several Grecian cities he gave up the 
[Perwan] regents to the popular aasemhlies. 
Among those, Aristonicus and Chrysolans, aban- 
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doned to the Methymneans,—the people, for 
their unjust acts, hurled •from the wails. Thus 
were they killed. 

Then he gave audience to ambassadors from 
the Athenians, the Rhodians, and the Chians. 
The Atlicnians congratulated the victor; entrea* 
ting him to liberate the Gsbcian captives r— 
The Rhodians, aggrieved by his gai risons, de¬ 
manded redress:—All these suits seeming rea¬ 
sonable, were granted. 

To the Mitylenians, in consideration of 
their tried fidelity, he restored their hostages; 
and lemunciated their aid in money, by annex¬ 
ing to their jurisdiction a considerable territory. 
The kings of Cyprus, who bad revolted from 
Darius, to cooperate, witli a fleet, at the siege of 
Tyre, he rewarded with honours proportioned 
to their services. He then sent Amphoterus, 
Ins admiral, to deliver Crete from the Persian 
and the Spartan arms; (both had invaded 
Crete;) and he especially charged liim to re¬ 
claim the sea from pirates, with which it had 
been covered while the two kings had been 
engaged in land opei'ations. After these ar- 


* IlD&Lat) /ron ife Cc«ofiiefiUtors btv« proposed va. 

nous conjecrurtJ me&daiiu$ of the origioi), uinhicb the transkcoi 
cannot see a dtSiculT;. Ibrtw, here, U not TOSTvnsp, tint 
BURLU. 

n » 2 
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rangements, be dedicated to the Tyrian Hei- 
cules a bowl and thirty goblets of gold. 

Now, prepared to fell on Darius, be led hia* 
army toward the Eupliratcs. 


CHAP. IX. 


77ic nav «rmy of Dirms rttrogradesy io encamp 
on the Btmadus. Ale^cander passu the Buphra- 
tes and the Tigris. Skirmish with Sairopates. 

S4. Darius having ascertained that Alexan¬ 
der had’ turned aside into Africa, deliberated 
whether *he should tem^ on the borders of 
Mesopotamia, or retire farther into his domi¬ 
nions. He was persuaded tliat the remote pro¬ 
vinces would he excited, by his presence, io 
engage in the war with vivacity; which under 
the satraps were slow in arming.—But fame had 
circulated, by convenient agtots, tliat Alexan¬ 
der would strike with all his forces into what¬ 
ever region he might remove; not ignomnt of 
the invader's invincible peneveratice, he there¬ 
fore directed levies from countries fer distant to 
assemble at Babylon. The Bactrians, Scythiansj 
and Indians, repaired riuther; and, wirii these, 
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the other nations mustered their proportion of 
troops. His army, more numerous, by nearly 
half its amount, than it bad been in Cilicia,^ 
many of the men were without weapons ; which 
the highest exertion was used to supply, The 
horses, as well as the men, of the cavalry, were 
provided with breast-plates and greaves of irou. 
Thesoldiers who, before, bad javelins; received, 
in addition, swords and shields. Tliathis cavalry 
might be stronger than the former, horses in 
droves were dispersed among his foot to be 
broken In. Of chariots, armed with sithes, there 
were two hundred; the grand dependence of 
the Barbarians, as they imajpne such machines 
panic-strike an enemy. Each was drawn by 
four horses abreast: Tlje two poles [one be¬ 
tween each pair of hoi'ses] were armed in the 
front with projecting iron spears: The trans¬ 
verse beam*, to which the horses were yoked, 
carried at- cither end three swords: To the 
spokes of the wheels shorter blades were late¬ 
rally appended; and to the fellies were fastened 
sithes; other sithes pointed [from the axle- 
trees] toward the ground: to mow in pieces 
every thing in the way of the precipitated car. 

35. His army, thus constituted and equip¬ 
ped, Darius marched from Babylon- On his 
right flowed the noble Tigris; and the Euph- 

* ZapQsflwo,UKS9LiXTti>%ASofiDQc{emc«TiaK««; butniua/. 
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rates covered his left. His forces filled the 
plains of Mesopotamia* Then having passed 
tlie Tigris,—learning that the enemy was pot 
far distant, he sent forward Satropates, genciul 
' of cavalry, with a thousand chosen horse. And 
Mazeus, with six thousand cavalry, was der 
tached,—to defend the passage of the Euphra¬ 
tes ; and to waste and burn the country which 
the invader' was approaching* Darius deemed, 
that Alexander’s forces, bringing no provisions, 
but depending on pillage, might be overcome 
by famines while to his own troops supplies 
would be conveyed by land and by the Tigris. 

Now, the Persian king had. reached the vil¬ 
lage AibeU*, which was soon to be made re¬ 
nowned by his defcatf. Leaving here tlie 
greater part of his provisions and baggage, he 

* Tie cilhge ArMa. Arriftu nui^ei it» cll^, Stmbo spsaJu 
«rit w ft CDcasomblt residence, lomuied, ftccording to mdiooci, hj 
ArbelM the soo of Athnoaeoft It «»$ probubl; onnalled, tnd, on 
Uut ftCCOont, termed b; Curtius • viUnge. Tbe Ilepje, one of Che 
moet coQ^erahle lovoe in UoUend, defended indeed by foeses and 
drt^bndgei, but denituie of walls. Is called a vlUftje by geogra- 
althoi^li it m^hc vie with many capiuls >o S^rope, the aplea- 
did n^ence of tbe Ugh colleger of (be repaUie, of the chief magts- 
crate, tad of tlw foreign ambuMdora. 

t Raumned ^ hit d^fM. Dftrioi lost tbe battle near (he slago- 
town Gaupraela, in Aturia, a dMficc (tieided from Arbela by the 
Oeoganela, or (be Ion &r coraele,’' waa M nonaed by 
Dniue die eon of llyataepe*,who aesi^ed (Liadomdn, fbr the supply 
ef caiMi>&ra|e, co earners of provlsloos for the royal ubJr. 
Srftftfto, L avi. Compare the plenty raenuoned, below, p. 418. 
Tbe filftcedoQttM, seeing Gaugamela to be an obscure place, dfe^ 
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laid a bridge across the Lycus, over which the 
passage of his army consumed five days. Then 
he advanced idpout eighty stadia^ and encamped 
near the bank of the Bumados. This position 
was convenient for his infantry and cavalry to 
parade and manceuvre; an immense field, witli- 
out roots of trees or stumpy bushes: and the 
eye had a free prospect to objects very remote. 
Where the ground swelled, Darius ordei'ed it to 
be levelled; extending the elevated plain. 

Macedonian scouts having calculated 
the enemy’s force, on a distant survey,—their 
report scarcely induced' Alexander to believe, 
that af^r the slaughter of so many thousands, 
the recruited army of Darius had risen above 
its former strength. Contemning danger, par¬ 
ticularly danger from superior numbers, tjie 
hero in eleven days reached tfae Euphrates. 
Having laid a bridge, he ordered his cavalry 
over, followed by the plialanx: Mazmus, who 
had been sent with six thousand liorse to op¬ 
pose his passage, not daring to risk a con filet. 

Alexander gave a few days to his soldiers, 
not of rest, but [of easy marching] to recruit 
their spirits. Then he resumed a vigorous 
pursuit; apprehensive of Darius’ retiring to a 
Tcraotc part of his empire,—whitlier, he should 

Inlet] tlw sccouiu, lo tbelr reports and biicones, ih&t ibe victor; was 
gained near Atbelo. Stii 4S0, iStd. 
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have to follow through natural deserts, or re¬ 
gions laid waste. On the fourth day* he game 
the bank of the Tigris, higher up than Arbela. 
All the country beyond the river, recently fired, 
was yet smdking; for wherever Mazjeus went, 
he spread coofiagratlon as Chough he bad been 
the invader. As the undispersed smoke created 
artificial darkness, Alexander suspected an am¬ 
buscade. The scouts announcing, all to be safe, 
he sent forward some horsemen to try the ford. 
At the first plunge, the water reached the chests 
of the horses j and, at the middle of tlie stream, 
it flowed as high as their necks. 

The East has not another river equally rapid: 
many torrents fall into it, sweeping stones along 
its bed. The name Tigris was given from its 
swiftness; an arrow in Persic is called tigris. 

37. The iniautry, in two divisions, flanked 
by the horse, waded without much difficulty as 

as the mid-channel. Passing among the 
foot, the king was the first to gain the opposite 
bank; whence, with bis hand, because hb voice 
could not be heard, he directed his soldiers to 
the proper ford. Bat they could scarcely keep 
their feet, now betrayed by slippery stones, and 

* Tb« <j)aC«ii«e from to Moml k near three hundred 

inik»; asd eofemenutoreh&re doubled Cbu Alexander c«uIdswtfM 
ii in four dayt^'^Tlte mn^ator does not apprehend Cuitioa lo afim 
thia^ hot (hac Alexander, having moved for sotne da}pi«Uhtaode« 
med progreei^ paseed tbe remaining distance in four dA^is. 
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DOW supplanted by the rushing stream. The 
chief difticulty was theh? who carried loads: 
hindered 6*0111 governing themselves, they were 
borne away into the rapid whirlpools: As every 
one endeavoured to reclaim Ills witck, they 
struggled more with each other than with the 
torrent: packs of baggage, floating on the 
water, beat many of tliem down. The king 
exhorted tiiem, ‘ To take care of their arms; 

* he would make good their other losses;* 
Consternation prevented some from following 
tlie king’s orders and advice: his words were 
drowned by the mutual clamour of others. At 
lengtli, alighting on a ford where tlie current 
was less rapid, they gained tlie shoie; having 
lost nothing but a small quantity of baggage. 

38. The army might have been destioyed, 
had a Persian dared to conquer: but Alexan¬ 
der’s uniform fortune kept the enemy aloof. 
Thus he passed the Gianicus—where so many 
thousand hoise and foot guarded tlic opposite 
bank? tlius, in the defiles of Cilicia, he van¬ 
quished an immense host. 

His extravagant daring is absolved from 
censuw, when wc consider, that the result of 
an euterprire never permitted tlie question, 
“ Has he not acted absurdly?'’ 

Mazajus, had he fallen on the Afaccdonians 
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<iuring their confused passage, might doubtless 
have defeated them; they were on tlie bank, 
and under anus, when some of his squadrons 
appeared. He had sent forward but a tliousand 
cavalry- Alexander, despising this scanty force, 
ordered Ariston, commander of the Pfeonian 
horse, to chai'gc at full speed. Tlie Paonians 
behaved gallantly; Ariston, distinguishing him¬ 
self, launched liis spear into the throat of Sa- 
tropafes, the Persian general; and pursuing him 
into the midst of the adverse squadrons, un¬ 
horsed him. The fugitive now resisting, Aris- 
ton cut off his head. Laying this at the feet of 
the king, he obtained high plaudits. 


CHAP. X. 

Ak.v{indt}''s soldiers terrified u lunar eclipse. 
Maxaus prevented f)'vm burning the cevniry^ 
they obiain abundmit svppiies. Intercepted Ut¬ 
ters ^'Darius. Death of the queen. 

59 . Encamped here two days, the king 
gave the army marching orders against the 
morrow. But, about the first watch, tl^e moon 
became eclipsed, despoiled of her reflected lus- 
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tre*. AfterwatcU a bloody hue, suffusing her 
face, entirely rarnislied her light. The soldiers, 
previously filled with anxiety, on account of the 
approaching conflict, arc struck with religious 
awe, which is followed fay boding terrors. 
They complained, ‘ That tliey were led towards 

* the bounds of the earth in defiance of tlie 

* gods: rivei's refused them a passage, and stars 
‘ withdrew their light. Before them lay im- 

* mense, unpeopled re^ons. The blood of so 
‘ many thousands was about to he shed to gra- 

* tify the restless pride of one man, disgusted 
‘ with his native land, disavowing his father, 

' and madly affecting affinity with heaven.* 
Tlieir miinrmvs bordered on open seditiotu 
Alexander, undisturbed, required the Egypidaa 
sages, whom he esteemed as superior astrono* 
uicrs, to disclose their sentiments respecting the 
phenomenon, in the presence of his generab, 
and minor officers, whom he had summoned to 
he<vl*qiiarter8. These philosophers well knew, 
that the celestial bodies peiform their revolu¬ 
tions in appointed ))eriods of time, and that the 
inoou suffers an eclipse whenever it passes un¬ 
der the sliadow of the earth, or is otherwise 
shut out from the sun i nevertheless, tliey with¬ 
held from the multitude tlie true cause of the 

* Tite eclipse happened on ehe itventictb of S^>pieDbef, Oljiap. 
S. ekreo ds^s befoK Che bnrUe. 
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appearance; affirming, ‘ That the sun was the 
‘ planet of Greece; as the moon was of Persia, 
‘ —and that a lunar eclipse portended the 
^ slaughter and overthrow of the Barbarians/ 
In confirmation, they recited ancient accounts 
of Persian kings, wlio had been warned by oc- 
cultations of the moon, ‘ That to fight were to 
* rebel against the gods/ 

Notliing has movt influence over the many 
than superstition, Tlie populace, otherwise tur¬ 
bulent, cruel, and fickle, when carried away by 
a solemn imposture, yield that obedience to 
soothsayers which they refuse to their rulers. 
Thus the answer of the Egyptians, circulated 
among the soldiers, revived tlieir drooping 
hopes, and inspired them with new confi¬ 
dence. 

40. Alexander, availing himself of their ar¬ 
dour, decamped at tlie second watch: marching 
with the Tigris on his light, the Gordtean 
mountains on his left*. Proceeding in this di¬ 
rection, he was informed by his scouts that Da¬ 
rius was approaching. He, theiefore* having 
formed the order of battle, led in person the 
van, But it was a flying body of about a thou¬ 
sand Persbns, left behind to mai'aude, that had 

* The tme name w situ&cion of these moiro cnioe, celled by Scr.v 
bo, the Goi^yaas, by Pcoleioy above) ihe Oordeut, and by A> 
mo, the Sogdies nuniiiituas, ceoLot be aecernined. 
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been mistaken for an army. Thus, when cir¬ 
cumstances cannot be accurately measured, fear 
magnifies the danger. The king, discovering 
the hct, with a small band chased the enemy, 
who flew pi'edpitately; he killed several, and 
took some prisoners. Parries of cavalry he 
then detached to gain intelligence, and fo res¬ 
cue from conflagration the tillages fired by the 
Barbarians; who, in their retreat, had thrown 
burning torches on tlie roofs of the houses, and 
on the corn-stacks: before the flames could 
spread downwards, they were estiuguished. 
Here were found a great quanrity of grain, and 
an abundance of otlier useful stores. This sti¬ 
mulated the soldiers to press close upon tlie 
enemy, whom they “ must check in tlie work 
** of destrucrion, or every thing will he con- 
** sumcd.”—Impending distress converted them 
to reason. Maz^eus, who before devastated 
at leisure, now satisfied to escape, abandoned to 
the invaders substantial resources, for the major 
part untouched- 

Alexandei* now discovered that Darius was 
distant but one hundred and fifty stadia. There¬ 
fore, that he might store up, to redundance, 
every kind of provisions, he lemained four days 
in the same station. 

41. Letters, at this time, were intercepted 
from Darius to the Greeks in the Macedonian 
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arm^*, urging tliefn, ‘ Either to kill, or to betray 

* the king,’ Alexander liatl it in meditation to 
read tliese letters to the assembled army, as be 
felt entire reliance on the aifcction and fidelity 
of the Greeks. But Parmenio dissuaded him; 
‘ It is inexpedient to infuse sucl? temptations 
‘into the minds of soldiers; the king would 

* thus be committed to the treason of any indi- 

* vidual; and avarice does not scruple at a 
‘ crime.’ The counsel was adopted. 

Now Alexander broke up his encampment 
la the course of the niai ch, one of die eunuchs 
who attended the consort of Darius, reported, 
that, seized with illness, she scarcely respired. 
Worn down with sorrow, and the fatigue of in¬ 
cessant travelling, the queen bad swooned in 
the arms of her mother-in-law and her two 
daughteia. Presently a second messenger an¬ 
nounced that she was dead. Not less afflicted 
tlian if the melancholy information had related 
to bis mother, the king passionately sobbed: & 
torrent of tears e.scaped him, as tJiough he harl 
been Darius. lie immctliacely repaired to the 
tent, in which the mother of Darius was sitting 
by the corpse. When the king beheld the de¬ 
ceased queen stretched on the ground, the vio¬ 
lence of his grief returned.. The mother of Da¬ 
rius^ reminded by the present calajnity of past 
uiisfortuneB, strained to her bosom the two 
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royal virgins; in mutual distress, they were her 
powerful supporters, to whom she owed conso¬ 
lation. At her side stood tlie infent prince % 
the most affecting object for commiseration, in¬ 
asmuch as lie was yet insensible of calami- 
ijes in which lie had the deepest share. A 
witness of Alexander’s sorrow might have sup¬ 
posed him to be a mourner among his own re¬ 
latives, and that, instead of administering, he 
needed comfort. During an interval he fasted. 
He appointed a splendid funeral in the Persian 
manner. How worthy does he seem, by cour¬ 
tesy and condnence, of the reward which lie 
afterwards obtained! Darius' consort he saw 
but once, at tlic commencement of her capti¬ 
vity; and then it was rather Darius* mother, 
than her, tliat he visited. Her matchless beau¬ 
ty he regarded, not as an incentive to vioIatioB, 
but as inviting him to display the true lustre of 
a conqueror. 

4S- In the alann created by the mournful 
occurrence, a domestic eunuch of the queen, 
named Tyriotes, escaped through a gate, guard¬ 
ed with the less Vigilance, because it was in the 
rear of tlie camp. Anived at the Persian quar- 

* Ochus, the SOQ ofDwlus, do« abiost el^t olil. With 
ths priocMS^s nud he hnd bMn a capdvc almost two 

jeaw. 
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ters, and arrested by the centineU, he -w-as con¬ 
ducted to the royal marquee, uttering lamenta¬ 
tions and rending his garments. Darius, when 
he beheld him, agitated with complicated pre¬ 
sentiments of occasions for grief, doubtful what 
weightiest ill to fear, tlius spoke: Thy couii- 
tenance is charged with some overwhelming 
“ disaster: conceal nothing from a disciple of 
** adversity; for I have learned to be unhappy: 
** to know the full measure of calamity, is a 
“ consolation. Speak, then! Hast thou to an- 
nounce (what I most suspect and dread to 
name) the violation of my wife and daugh- 
“ ters; to me, and I believe to them, more 
“ shocking than the last torture?” Tyriotes re¬ 
plied: “ Tlie gods forbid it! No, Sir, all the 
“ sacred respect which subjects "can pay to 
** queens, is preserved to yours by the conquer- 
“ or: but your royal consort a few hours since 
** resigned her life.” While, at this, the tent 
resounded with lamentatious, which spread 
through the camp,—Darius, concluding that 
she had been killed for refusing to yield up her 
honour, frantic with agony, exclaimed; What 
« 18 my crime, Alexander? Wliich of your le- 
" lativea have I destroyed, that you should thus 
“ requite me with btubarity? You have been 
“ my unprovoked enemy: but admitting your 
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“ war to be just, ought it to fall on women?” 
Hereupon Tyriotes swore, by the gods of Per- 
sift, ‘ That no severity had been offered her: 
‘ nay, Alexander deeply lamented her death, 

* showing as rouch emotion as his sovereign, 

* her royal husband, coaid have shown/ These 
words increased the perturbation of Darius, who 
misconstrued the motive of Alexaiidei''8 atten¬ 
tion to his captive queen, suspecting a criminal 
inriiiiacy. Having, tlierefore, dismissed every 
one from his presence, except Tyriotes, able to 
repress his tears, but not his sighs, he uttered 
these words: “ Look to thyself, Tyriotes! You 

must not delude me with lies : the torture is 
at hand to wring the tr^tlr from thee. I con- 
*• jure thee, by the gods, relieve me from sus- 
“ j>eDse! If thou still veneratest thy king, tell 
what I am impatient to know, and ashamed 
“ to inquij'e. Did the youthful conqueror 

“ <bre”‘-•? Tyriotes, offering bis body to 

tlie rack, called die gods to witness, * ^at the 
‘ uniform virtue of the queen had been inviol* 
‘ ably respected/ At lengtli, Darius, believing 
what the eunucli affirmed, veiled his head, and 
wept, After an interval, while tears were yet 
gushing, he uncovered his face, and lifting up 
his hands toward heaven, cries: “Ye gods ot 
my country! my first petition is, that you 
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will confirm to myself the kingdom: but if 
“ my dethronement be decreed, then I pray 
“ that no other may be king of Asia, than this 
just enemy, this humane conqueror.” 


CHAP. xr. 

Darias, hy a third embasst/, suis/(rr peace. The 
advice of Farmcnio. Aksanders reply. 

43. Although Darius, having failed in two 
applicaUons * for peace, had latterly, in all his 
measures, contemplrfed only war,—yet, over¬ 
come by the virtue of his enemy, he deputed 
ten of his principal relatives to convey ftesh 
overtures. Alexander, in council, admitted 
them to audience. The senior anibassad<»‘ 
fpokc: Darius, now, this third time, solicits 

** peace from Alexander. To this he is not 
** compelled by necessity, but drawn by admi- 
“ ration of your clemency and continence. 

Under so generous a conqueror, my master 
^‘•r^;ardcd his modier, wife, and children, as 
captim, no iarther than as he felt the 
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“ want of their sodety. You shield, with pa- 
“ ternal attentions, the virtues of his suiviving 
“ relatives: you honour them as queens, leav- 
“ in^ undiminisbed the splendour which be* 
longed to their former fortunes. I read in 
your face as much concern as tl)e features of 
Darius expressed when we left his presence; 
yet he mourns for a wife—you for*aB enemy. 
** Were you not detained by funereal charities 
'' to her remdns, now you would lead the 
marshalled battle. Is it surprising, if Da* 
“ rius, overcome by such benignity, desires 
peace? What occasion ii there for arms, 
“ when enmity lias subsided. Up to the river 
“ Halys, on the frontier of Lydia, he heretofore 
“ offered you empire, flow he tenders you all 
the provinces between the Hellespont and the 
** Euphrates, as a dowry with his daughter In 
“ marriage. Hi a son Ochus he offers to leave 
in your hands as a hostage for his faithful 
adherence to peace. Should you be willing to 
“ restore to him, with his mother, both his vir- 
** g^u daughters, he entreats you to accept three 
“ talents of gold*. Well assured of your mo- 
“ deration, I venture to suggest, that it were 
<* your interest, at this conjuncture, not only to 
entci tain, bat to anticipate an application for 


* abOMt Uurt 7 *fis tfkna of 9il?er. 
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** peace. Look backxrard over the rast coun- 
*' tries in your rear, and contemplate the ex* 
“ panse which remains unconqaered. An enor- 
“ mous empire id necessarily insecure; the hand 
witli difficulty holds an object too big to 
“ grasp; ships of unwieldy bulk refuse to be 
“ managed- I am ready to attribute the multi- 
“ plied losses of Darius to the number of un- 
defended points, which, in possessions too 
“ extended, invite attack, Some things are 
easier to acquire than to I'ctjun. We snatch 
** by one movement, what wc struggle in vain 
“ to keep. Even the death of my master’s 
" consort abridges tire field which you had for 
the exercise of m^^nimous generosity.” 

44. Alexander now desired the legation to 
withdraw; And he required his council to pro¬ 
nounce wliat might be expedient. All the mem¬ 
bers I'emained siJeAt a consideiable time, no one 
daring to deliver his opinion, lest it should not 
coincide with the king’s. At length, Parmenio 
spoke to tliis effect: “ Sir! I, heretofore*, 

“ moved you to accept a ransom for the cap- 
“ lives taken at Damascus, by which a consi- 
denible supply of money would have been 
“ obtained; whereas, merely to guard the pri- 
“ spners, employs a number of brave men. 

* Amafi i^atnthMPannenio |&*& tbit iui?lce, wh«n ihe lecoaJ 
leiur or]>anu meW MeunderntTjre. .. 
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“ And I now thiak that it would be judicious 
“ to exchange an old woman and two young 
girls, (incumbrances retarding the army,) 
“ for three thousand talents of gold. Further, 
“ a noble empire ie attainable by a compact 
“ whicl\ will terminate the risk and fatigue of 
war: no monaich before you has possessed 
“ tlie range of country, extending from die 
“ Ister to the remote Euphrates. In tnidi, 
“ Sir, it were desirable that your views should 
“ revert home to Macedon, rather than excurse 
to Bactriana and India.” This speech was 
heard with displeasure by the king; who, 
as soon as it was concluded, said: Thus 
“ should I prefer money to glory, were I Par- 
“ mcnio; but Alexander cannot do a meice- 
“ nary act. Be assured, I will not sell my fu- 
” turc fortunes. If it be expedient to restore 
“ the captives, let ua liberate them without 
“ ransom.” 


45. Tlie ambassadors I'eadmittecI, the king 
pronounced his answer: You will inform 

“ Darius, that such of my acts as he ascribes 
“ to clemency and liberality, were not intended 
“ to court his friendship, but were tributes to 
“ humanity. With captives and widi ^vomen I 
am not at war. But let my deadly foe remain 
“ armed; so it behoves him. 'Vrerehe at length 


** sig^ere in suing for peace, perhaps I might 
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deliberate whether to grant it i but since lie 
'* has attempted, by largesses, to suborne my 
“ friends to become my murderers, and my sol- 
“ diets to revolt, it is my part—not to meet 
" him as I would a just enemy, but to hunt him 
down as an assassin who lives by the bowl and 
da^^. Should I accept the conditions of 
** peace which you bring, it were to acknow- 
ledge liim conqueror. All that lies beliind 
“ the Euphrates he liberally offers me. Where 
« do you meet me to receive this audience ? I 
have passed the Euphrates. My camp stands 
l^ond the limits which Darius offers me 
'*as a portion with his daughter. Drive me 
hence, that I may be sensible that you cede 
** what is youT own. With equal generosity, 
your master proposes to give me his daugh- 
ter, whom he would else marry to one of his 
" slaves. It U flattering to be preferred to 
Ma^sus, as a somindaw. Depart, therefore, 
** and repeat to your monarch, that all the do- 
“ minions that he has iost, and all that he r^ 
** tains, are rewards which awdt success in bat* 
" tie. This mitst determine the boundaries of 
both empires: each of us must be content 

* with what the fortune of to morrow shall as* 

ambassadors replied, ^ That as war 

• '3wcit imtovibly in his mind, he acted can- 
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* didly in not deluding them with expectation* 
‘ of peace. They, therefore, desired permission 
‘ to return to their sovereign, since it was ne- 
' ceesavy that he should likewise prepare for 

* battle.’ Having been dismissed, they report¬ 
ed to Darius, * That he was on the eve of an 
‘ eiigageroetK:,’ 


CHAP. XIL 

Order of hattk and amount <f the Persian army* 
Panic ff the Macedonxam. Altsander encamyt 
on the kill evacuated hy Mazeeus. 

46 . The king of Persia immediately detached 
Mazeeus with three thousand cavalry, to secure, 
the passes. 

Alexander, having attended to their close 
tlie obsequies of the queen, lefo in his camp the 
heavy ba^age under the protection of a small 
guard, and advanced against the enemy. He 
conducted his foot in two divisions, liis cavalry 
covering the wings: the waggon train moved 
in die real'. , 

A^xander directed Menidas to go forward, 
with some squadrons on the gallop, and exa- 
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mine the position of Daiius. Tliis partizan, 
' having approached the post which Mazeeus oc¬ 
cupied, not daiiog to advance further, returned, 
and declared, that he could ascertain nothing, 
having merely heaid the clamour of voices, and 
the neighing of horses. 

Maatcus, on his part, perceiving the Mace¬ 
donian scouts at a distance, repaired to the Per¬ 
sian camp, to announce the approach of the ene¬ 
my. Darius, desirous to decide the conflict in 
the open plains, summoned his forces to arms, 
and marshalled them in order of battle. In 
the left ving moved a thousand Bactrian horse j 
ft Inany Dah© j four thousand Arachosiaiis anti 
Susians,—attached to this division, fifty cha¬ 
riots anned with sithes i Bessus, nest to tlic 
chariots, mth eight thousand Bactnan horse, 
and two thousand Massagetm: After this co¬ 
lumn, the infentry of several nations, not inter¬ 
mixed, but indistinct corps •: Polio wing tliese, 
Ariobarsanei and Orobates led the native Per¬ 
sians, with the Mardians and Sogdians; these 
^o generals had their respective posts,—while 
Qraines commanded in chief: he was descended 
frcpin one of the seven Persian princes f; and he 

* Hu Per&AOs keep the diAkreot patiose, iu their annle», in e^ 
SrtLMAwU ^ P* 

’^‘ShciKEe, p.ies. OnioM uighe claim Cjrna as an ancestor, 
hy Uie « 
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traced his pedigree to Cyrus, the founder of ci\e 
empire r In succession, marched otlicr nations, 
impei'ftctly known to the people witli wliom 
they acted; Phradates led a powaful levy of 
Caspians, supported by fifty war chariots t Then 
came tlie Indian contingent; |pd bands front 
several tiibes seated on the coast of the Red 
Sea, mere names, rather than auxiliaries: After 
this train moved another savage horde, who 
brought fifty chariots: Tlicn the troops contri¬ 
buted by the Less Armenia: The line was con¬ 
tinued by the Babylonians, the Bel its*, and 
soldiers from the Cosscean mountains: Next, 
tire Gormans; originally settleia from Euboea, 
wlw having formerly emigrated witli a return¬ 
ing army of Medcs, harl degenerated, retaining 
neither in language nor maimers, any vesti¬ 
ges of Grecian extraction: There followed tlie 
Plirygians and Cataonians- Tlie rear was closed 
by the Parthians, masters of that J egioa which 
the J^aml, a people who came from Scythia, 
now possess. Sucli was tlic order of tlie left 
wingf. 

47. Tire right was formed of levies from tli^ 


* Probably n wlcct eorp« denvin^ rlicir nunse from 8pIns< 
f The Greek merceuorioe, of Cunlai makes here uo men- 
tiini, Arrliu), on the outhoricy of Anscobule^, plucee !• Uie cvnirv, 
banking Lbe bouseliold troops. I1ie leconnci* of tbe Greeks must 
bore been ineonsaJemble. See sole, p. SS5. a. 
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Greater Armenia; cpf tbe Caclusians; the Cap* 
padocians; the SyriaDS; the Medes, To these 
likewise were attached 6fly arxned chariots. 
The amount of the whole army was one hun¬ 
dred and forty-five thousand horse, and three 
hundi'ed thousand foot*. In this array, the 
Persian forces advanced ten stadia: then halt¬ 
ing, they await the enemy nnder arms. 


* Wtb regerd (o the aumltert, the copicj of Corciua fire tup.* 
|)4<ed to been coiTiipted. The uas. end edtdoni, geAeral]^, 
beve 4SPOO bone and 300,000 foot; (he Geoeve edition hie 
14$^000 foot end 600,000 horse. As H is unpossibb to escertnin 
whet Cuniuj wrote, the crsnsisror has ventured co pot down ea in- 
teiavedUte sum, k wUeh he snives bf comparing Cortfus with bim- 
S«ir.' Sect S4, supn, scntes that Danus took meana^make hu (3^ 
Ttlry great] j eccsad the numbers at Issos. The numbers U Isaus 
were 0i,S0O. Tbo transktor, thererore, adopts the aceounc of the 
Ocnewn edition, with respect to the cavalir. Id estmatlog the aura 
of the infanti^, the onoslaCor has kept in view a second add co caleu- 
blion in sect 34 i “ tlie ansj’ was more numeroos by nearly half its 
** amount than it haul been in Cilicia.** Tlie traiulatoe is there- 
fbre indoeed to offer SOOPOO as the probable nomber ofthe io&ntry, 
making the aggregate 443,000; the fbnner army was S11,S00. Wbcw 
ever \a disatisfied with Curtius tinu conjeciQr^y rendered uniform 
with himaelf, will look u vmo to other dDcient euthors for sadtSiceioa. 
Plnau^ without dtfUc^mslung the horse and fbot, makes their t^ 
Cal 1,000/300. Aman musters only 40,000 horse, while his levies of 
Jbot reach 1,000,000. Josdn has lOO/XtO of ibe fcnaer, and 
600,000 of the latter. Diodonu, 900,000 horse; 600,000 foot. 
Orowoa, 100/300 and 404/>00, respectively, Diaagreeiitg with each 
otbet afld with Curtius, these bistorians yet cooenr, that the army at 
Arbda CKan^rued levies &on more waHike nations, and was essen* 
tiaUy K&n sameroui, than the amy at Issus. The bfaccdoahin 
fotca coowted of iflOQ eavahy and 40/)00 infa&uy. 
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At this point of time, a panic suddenly sei¬ 
zed the army of Alexander; fantastic dang;era 
vibrated before their e}’cs, and in their breasta 
lurked terror. Flashing meteors, not unfre¬ 
quent on nights In summer*, having the ap¬ 
pearance of fire, flaming and relapsing around, 
dicy took for the lights of Darius* camp, and 
supposerl that they had incautiously proceeded 
into tlie midst of the enemy’s posts. Mazsiis, 
'^vho commanded the road, might at tins hour 
have struck a great blow. He remained inactive 
on the eminence which he had seized, satisfled 
that he not attacked. 

Alexander, informed of the panic of his sol¬ 
diers, made tl^e sign a! to ])a1t; and diiected 
them to pile their arms, and take refreshment 
and rest; declaring tliat their precipitate fear 
was unfounded, the enemy at a distance. At 
length, recovering courage as a body, they re¬ 
sumed their arms. Alexander, however, deeined 
it proper to remun iu the same place, and Co 
fortify his camp. 

48. On tlic following day, Mazieus, who 
with a select division of cavalry occupied a 
height overlooking the Macedonian station—it 
might be because his orders were merely to re- 


* Sunmer >6 b«r« lo Hiiiier. PMRviua nnd SenJiger eiU 

eulau tlie bauie to bove been fbagJiC ftbouC Lh« Ant ol’Ocwber. Seo 
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connoitrc—repaired to Darius. The Macedo¬ 
nians succeeded to his post, more secure than 
the plain, and whence they could view the array 
of the enemy as it proceeded. The mist envelop¬ 
ing the humid bills, however, while it did not 
preclude a general survey, prevented tlie Mace¬ 
donians from distinguishing the separate corps, 
and minutely tracing their dispositions. The 
multitude inundated the plains; uotwitlistand- 
jng the distance, of so many thousands die bust¬ 
ling hum filled the eais. 

His mind no longer unwavering, the king 
now balanced his own determination against 
the' counsel of Pannenio; with consideration, 
admitted too late; for, after advancing so far, 
to return otherwise than as a victor, would ex¬ 
pose him to destruction. Dissembling a mo¬ 
ment of anxious hesitation, he sent forward tlie 
mercenary Pseonian horse, His inftutry hc 
kept divided in two phalanxes, flanking them 
by hb cavalry. At lengtii, progressive day dis¬ 
sipating the mist, the army of Darius was dis¬ 
tinctly visible: Tlie Macedonians, cither fi'om 
cheerfulness or impatience, as on the point of 
engaging, discharged a powerful shout; the 
Persians replied by acclamations, aud the 
woods and valleys contiguous rung with an 
^palling sound. 

The Macedonians were with difficulty re^ 
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strained from rushing to the charge, Alexan¬ 
der deemed it more judicious, remaining on the 
111 II, to fortify lus cainp. He directed an en¬ 
trenchment: this promptly completed, lie with¬ 
drew to his tent, wlience lie could survey the 
marslialled army of the enemy. 


CHAP. xm. 

Preludes to the batik in both armies. The Ma» 
cedonian order oj battle. Akxander's address 
to kis troops. 

49 . Here, a panorema of tlie approaching 
conflict presented itself Co Alexander’s view. 
Horses, as well as men, habited in superb coate 
of mail; preparations for battle diligent and 
unremitting ; generals riding with active zeal 
along the ranks of die Barbarian armies—con¬ 
nected widi things of less moment; such as the 
murmurs of the multitude, tlic neighing of hor¬ 
ses, sud die flashing of arms—disturbed his 
mind, anxiously revolving plans for the ex¬ 
pected action. 

Indecisive, or desirous to sound his officers, 
he summoned a council, requiring diem to pro¬ 
nounce what seemed best to be done. Parme- 
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nio, the most accomplished of bis geiieials: 
*' Rather than a pitched battle, I advise re- 
** coui'se to stratagem. In die dead silence of 
“ the night the enemy may be ovcrwlielmed: 
** for nations so discordant in language an<l 
'< custom.s, attacked in their sleep, terrified by 
unexpected danger and by formidable dark- 
ness, will plunge tunxultuously together, im- 
“ able to form. But were the Scytliians and 
Bactrians encountered in the day-time, their 
“ faces hideously rough, their untrimmed ropes 
of hair, together with their monstrovis sta- 
“ ture, may scare your soldiers, more affected 
** by imaginary than by rational causes of fear. 
“ Moreover, in a set batde, our small forc^ 
“ may be surrounded by so vast a multitude; 
*' for we have not to fight in the narrow de- 
files of Cilicia, but on an open and extended 
“ plain." Almost all concuiTcd with Parmcnio. 
And Polyperchon, in a positive tone, declared, 
that the victory depended on executing what 
Parmcnio had suggested. The king, fixing his 
eye on Polyperchon, (for Parmenio, on whom 
he had been unintentionally severe in the late 
council, he wished to spare,) then spoke: “ To 
robbers and way-layers belongs darkness; for 
** their aim is concealment. But my glory 
“ shall not uniformly be diminished-~cithcr by 
tiw absence of Darius, or by the streltness 
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“ of the field, or by stealing a victory in the 
** night 1 am determined on an open attack. 
** I would rather have to lament failure, than 
** to be ashamed of success. On the other 
“ liand, my intelligence states, that the Per- 
sians mount reliefs oF guards, and remain 
** under arms, so that it were impossible to sur* 
0 prize them. For battle, therefore, keep your- 
selves prepared.” With this charge, he dis¬ 
missed them to take refreshment. 

50. Darius, conjecturing that the enemy 
were on the point of acting as Pannenio had 
recommeiKled, gave orders, ‘ That the horses 

* should stand ready bridled, and a great part 

* of tlic forces constantly on duty *, and that 
‘ the nightly watches should be kept with cx- 

* traordinary care/ Fires illuminated his whole 
camp; and he in person, with his generals and 
relatives, rode around the divisions which were 
under arms. * The sun, whom the Persians 
' denominate Mithtet, and the mered and efer- 

* rtfli Jirt' Darius invoked, * to inspire his army 

* with heroism woitliy the exploits ami glory 

* of their ancestors,’ And he affilined, * That, 


* Thi» urtiuuil iBMSUM; cbe ^oiDy slleiu«, *iEh lie «uxwui 
cspecfWton wd £ati|ue oft restless JiBOouinged md «ih(ui»ied 
^ ^ioM, of (he »hoW army, nnd in(v»ed douU« terror ut(o tbMe 
who bad witnessed (be miserable disesters ou ibe hauls of ibe Grv 
lucus and (be ^narus. after Airies. 
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* if human discernment could read tokens of 

* celestial aid, tlie gods were ■^eir allies. Tliey 

* lw<l lately struck with a panic the Macedoni- 
‘ ans, who, still oppressed witlr imaginary fer- 
^ rors, were throwing down their anus. The 
' time liad aiTived when the guardian deities of 
' Persia would pimislj tliose maniacs; who had 

* a leader not their superior in intellect,—At 

* wild beasts are wont, he v'as so intent on his 

* prey, that ho had fallen into the snare set be- 

* fore it.' 

In equal solicitude, the Macedonians puss a 
fearful night, as tliouglr the battle were every 
nioiiient to begin. Alexander himself, never 
more diffident of Iris fortune, sutnnioned Aris* 
tander to consecrate vows and prayers. Tire 
liicrophant, liubited in wliitc, bearing in Iris 
hand sacred licibs, \vitli hia head veiled, &d> 
dresse<[, jointly with tlie king, propitiating pe*^ 
titions to Jove, Mineiva, and the goddess of 
victory. When Alexander had finished tJje rite 
of sacnfice, he retired to his tent,, to dedicate 
the remainder of tlie night to repose. But ht 
could not sleej); nor could lie intermit the 
anxious workings of thought. Now, fioin the 
•lidgf of the hill, lie nieditaterl to charge the 
flank of the Persians; now to drive, ^ith 
a fiiout, diiectly on their centre; "now to 
lea(Mt1)i army obliquely a gains! their left wuig. 
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At length sleep closed his eyes, heavy with 
roental fiitigp.ie. 

51. At the dawn of day, the officers, rcpdr- 
ing to his tent to receive orders, witnessed with 
astonislmient unusual silence:—He had been 
accustojned to send for them, sometimes re- 
j>roving their delay—Now, the decisive crisis 
ftopending, he was not risen. Some suspected, 
that he was not oppressed by sleep, but by fear. 
None of his guards might presume to enter his 

—althougli the moment for action was at 
hand; nor dui^st the troops take arms, or form 
into ranks, without their leader’s order. After 
waiting long, Parmcnio directed the soldiers 
refresh. Circumstances now rcquii'ing them to 
inarch out [of their enti'enched position], Par- 
menio at lengtii went into the tent: Having 
pronounced the king's name repeatedly, with¬ 
out effect, he awakened him with his .hand: 

“ It is broad day. Sir! The enemy ajmroaches 
“ US, arrayed, for battle; while youi' soldiers, 
not under arms, want your orders. Where 
“is that vigour of mind, which was accus* 
“ tomed to anticipate the moat early?” Alex¬ 
ander replied: Do you imagiue that I could 
“ CJijoy repose before I had sub<iued solicit- 
“ ude?” He immediately directed die signal to 
be made for battle. And when Parmenio went 
on to express his amazement that the king 
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could have slept so securely,^'* It is easily ex- 
“ plained,” said Alexander; for while Darius 
“ was firing the country, raaing tlie villages, 
“ and destroying the provisions, I was not 
** master of serenity: but, now, what shoxild I 
“ fear, when he offers me battle ? He has con- 
** summated my wish. But let us postpone 
** explanation. Meanwhile, each of you! repair 
" to your posts, whei'e 1 slviU be present to 
** give you orders.” 

Rarely—and then more through tlie entrea« 
ties of his friends, than the appreliension of 
danger—did he fortify himself in moil. Having 
put on his armour, he joined the soldiers. Tliey 
bad never seen him so cheerful; and, from his 
intrepid countenance, they au^i'ed victory. 
Having advanced out of the levelled works, the 
king drew up his forces. 

52.. On tlie right dank is stationed an 
agema* ^or chosen squadron) of horse, com¬ 
manded Ijy Clitus: to these were joined tlie 
troops of Pliilotas, and cavalry under other of¬ 
ficers. The inner wing of horse was terminated 
by the troop? of Meleager. Next in succession, 

I 

* The evne term wu toeietiinee Applied Co 4 select haU.'vlloii of 
AmL with {veemione, egenala eometimee contuited WO, 

ecnutimtt.SOOO, mea.—Katarch.«« Evukiu, Died- lib, iLt- Llv. 
LV Ik. a. cod Ub. zsxrit. 40. Poljb. Ub. v. S5. 7tu)em. 

And Antia, 6K r. * 
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Stood the plialanx. Adjoining the phalanx, the 
^rgtfra^ides* were posted, commanded by Ni- 
canor the son of Parmcnio. To these, the divi¬ 
sion under Cbnos acted as a reserve.—Next, 
were ranged the Orest® and the Lyncest®. 
Then the foreign corps commanded by Polyper- 
chon, as the deputy of Amyntas f, Philagus 
Jed the Balacri J, who had recently acceded to 
the alliance. Such was the order of the nioHT 
WING. [And of the centre ||.] On tlie left 


* A^gyratpides, e. beartn ^ lUwr ifikUr. Ciutias, agreeing 
yn± Jusdo, relates, bool v!if. ebap.T, If.] (bat Aleiimder 
armed hts eoldlers witb iluelda plateii with sQver. The lem 
r<upides would eppeiir to be liere used by sntieipstuoo—unless 4 
small body Imd been so aimed from the spoil of the Pervans. 

t Amyotaa, now absent in Mneedoo, ^see ante, p. 991.] does 
not retim tall sofnetime after tlie bottle, [See ml^ book t. chap, 
r. d.] 

} If Boiom bee ttATiCVA& appellative of a nnali corps, dte si- 
taaiion of the cocsKry wincli (bmisbed it bas not bean tseerwned. 
BndckU, on ibeouibority ofStnbo, states, that the InbaUCants of 

bfycooi were called p»\etxfois, heldJieodt, wbicb in the Uacedo- 

dIbo langoage wcis chained inco [Be?erfow.] This in¬ 

genious attempt against the difficulty is open to olioecuons. But 
those who soppoee Bakoi to be the name of a regiment denred 
from the officer who embodied Or had ooncoAiided It, os we say, io 
English, Granby'i horee, or the regia eat of^^ercronSse, seem Iff be 
dneoapteraaced by the words of the coocest, acceded to the all^ 
•' ancB,'^ 

If The translator sopplies these words, as assisting explsnatioA; 
Curtlos rarely distinguiabes the centre, prolort^j^ tbe wings till they 
cneeC. See ante, p. Sl^ n. As the leA win^ here, consists entirely 
of horse, oil the L)&ouy of the right may be referred to d<s centre. 

EPS 
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of die anny, Craterus directed the cavalry of the 
Peloponne^iana, the Achmans, and the Locriana; 
to which were joined a squatlron of Malicns*. 
On these closed the Thessalian liorse, com¬ 
manded by Philip. Such was the arrangement 
of the iiSfT wiNo. Alexander, that he 
might not be surrounded by the adverse multi¬ 
tude, placed behind his m^a lines a strong divi¬ 
sion, of Illyrians, Greek mercenaries, and light¬ 
armed Thracians, in a aemiciicle, facing to the 
rear j other bodies of reserve—the Agrians, un¬ 
der Attalus; and the Cretan archers—strength¬ 
ened the wings, facing sideways. These provi¬ 
sions, were made by the Macedonian leader, that 
If the enemy should attempt to turn the army, 
he might encounter a prepared opposition. The 
Thracians had so versatile an order, that they 
were ready to support the last line, or act with 
the van. The front was not more fortified 
than the flanks, nor the flanks better protected 
than the rear. 

53. The forces, thus marshalled, received 
orders, ^ That if the Barbanans shouted on 
‘ propelling the armed chariots, the ranks, pre* 

* serving silence, were to open, and to let tliem 
‘ whirl through, assured that they could inflict 
« ' 

f t fbtet eoeitribuied hy ibe afj Mfilieos is TheMul;; 

a «ttEilLiMUp«ndeQ{ btod, <lbtif^uu]<ed Irom the mau orTh<is«- 
Kuu. A 
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‘ no mbdiief, if unopposed iu their career. But 

* if the Barbaiians drove forward these engines 

* \nthoui shouting, the soldiers were to appal 
‘ them by acclamations, and launch their 
‘ darts into the horses, restive with fright’ 
The commanders of the wings were instructed, 

* So to extend them, as to avoid being turned, 

‘ without defrauding the centre of Its proper 
‘ support.* Tlie ba^age, with the captives;^ 
including tlie mother and chikli'cn of Darius, 
were left on a rising ground, at a small dis^ 
tance, under a moderate guard, The left, as at 
otlier times, was committed to Parmenio; Alex¬ 
ander in person commanded the right T3ie ar¬ 
mies were yet distant beyond the range of a 
dart, when Bion, a deserter, galloping up to the 
king, announced, ‘ Tliat Darius had planted 
‘ iron caltrops over the ground where he ex** 
‘ pec ted the Macedonian horse:’ and he de* 
scribed tlie place by an accurate mark, that 
they might escape tlje snare. Having ordered 
the deserter to “be detained, Alexander sum¬ 
mons his generals, and imparting the informa¬ 
tion, desires them to apprise the men of the 
danger, and advance by another track. 

As the stunning, complicated din from th» 
two annies, prevented his troops from hearing 
in a body, Alexander rode from station to sta- 
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tion, and thus addressed the captains, and such 
acldiei’s as stood neareat 
. d4. “ This is our last conflict How many 
“ regions have we txavcrsed, looking forward 
“ to the victory which we ate going to achieve! 

** The river Granicus; the ridges of CiUcia; 

Syria and Egypt conquered by passrpg 
“ through them, are irresistible incitements to 
** confidence and glory. The Persian fugb 
** tives, overtaken, attempt to fight, merely be- 
cause they cannot fly. This is the third day 
** that'they have stood under tlieir loads of ar- 
mojar, fixed in the same position, scai'cely 
** surviving their terrors, What stronger symp- 
“ tom of despur can tliey give, than burning 
** their cities and fields, thus acknowlerlging, 
that whatever they cannot destroy must fall 
*Mnto our hands ? Tlieir empty names for tribes 
unknown cannot scare brave men; nor does 
** it concern the decision of tlie war, to know 
who are called Scythians or Cadusians. Ob- 
“ scurity is the lot of the ignoble. Heroes do 
not dwell in oblivion. But unwarlike hordes, 

“ dragged from their dens, bring into the field 
H nothing but a savage name. To such eini* 
<blience in manly virtue have you arrived, that 
“ there is not a spot in the whole earth igno ' 
rant Macedonians. Observe the ill« 
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appointed corps of the Barbarians: Some 
“ have no Aveapon but a dart; others poise 
“ stones in a sling; few of them have proper 
** arms. There stands the greater crowd ; here, 
“ the stronger army. Nor do I call you to ex- 
“ ercise iiitiepidity, unless you see me, an ex- 
ample to other soldiers, combating in front of 
“ the banners. As many scars as I gain, I nnm- 
“ ber so many ornaments of my body. You 
well know, tlwt, contented withAsrM,!] share 
of spoil, I expend the rewards of victory to 
‘‘ honour and enrich you. This I have said to 
“ the brave. If there are any (rthers here, let 
them know, that havirig advanced hither, it 
“ is impossible to retreat. Such is the expanse 
of country to be I'etraced; so multiplied are 
“ the rivers and mountains obstructing return; 
tliat to our native land and household gods 
a passage can be cut no otherwise than by the 
sword.” 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The spttch of Larins to hU army. 

65. Darius, posted in tlie left wing*, 
environed by a strong column of chosen 1 ) 01*80 
and foot. He viewed with disdain tlie small 
numbers of his antagonist; consideiing Id in to 
have enfeebled bis line by the elongation of the 
wings. Conspicuously seated in bis lofty car, 
with looks and gesticulations diiected to tlie 
troops on the right and left, he commanded at¬ 
tention to his words: Recently, lords of all 
the climes from the Hellespont to the ocean, 
we have now to fight, not for glory, but for 
safety; and, what we prire above safety, 11- 
berty. This day will establish or teitninate 
the largest empire that any age has known. 
“ At the Granicus, an inferior pioportion of our 
“forces wcie engaged: when vanquished in 
“ Cilicia, we weie covered by Syria, and tlie 
“ Euphrates and the Tigris served as bulwalks 
“ to our dominions — — But if we cannot 
“ make a stand here, no place of letreat re- 

* nk ncondUd with tbs secooou of Amsn aad Pla- 
4vcb, wbo bin Id tbs cenErs, 5«e ante, f. 914, n. 
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“ mains; by continued annaments, every thing 
“ in our rear is exhausted,—the cities are unin- 
habited, the earth is deprived of cultivators. 
‘‘ Our wives and children, who have followed 
“ tlie levies, arc but so many spoils prepared 
for the enemy, unless we interpose our bodies 
“ jis a rampart before those deaicst objects and 
“ pledges of affection. On my part, I have 
collected an army, such as tlie largest plains 
“ can scai'cely contmn. I have furnished it 
with horses and arms, and victualled it abim- 
dantly. Lastly; I have selected afield of 
“ battle where our whole line may act The 
“ rest depends on yourselves. Dare to con- 
“ quer, and you will conquer. The enemy’s 
Wputation, a frail weapon against deta miued 
men, despise. You have hitlierto feared, as 
“ intrepidity, mere temerity, which, when the 
first furious fit is exhausted, dj ops inert, like 
an animal that has lost its sting- These spa- 
“ cioiis plains expose tlie scantiness of tlie eii^ 
my, which the Cilician mountains concealed. 
“ You perceive thin ranks, wire-drawn wings, 
** a centre quite drained. With regard to their 
“ last line,—it faces to tlie lear, in readiness to 
fly. Ye gods [ were I barely to 8eu<l among 
“ tlicm my armed cliariots, they might be tiuni- 
5* pled to death by the horses. All the victo- 
rics of the war will he transfened to us, if we 
** gain this battle. They liavc uo place of re- 
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fiige; here the Tigris, there the Euphrates, 
“ bars them in. Their acquisitions will con- 
“ duce to their ruin; a heavy booty impedes 
their operations, while our aimy moves with 
“ expe<iitious freedom. Entangled in spoils 
*' won from us, they may be overwhelmed; 

and the same thing which will cause our 
“ triumph, will reward it If tlie name of a 
“ people startles any among you, recollect tliat 
“ the arms, widiout the persons, of tlie Macedo- 
'* nians aie there; for blood has mutually flow- 
** ed, and the comparative destruction falls 
*' more severely on the less numerous army. 
** However Alexander may strike the inactive 
and tlie timid, he is but an individual, and, 
** if I can estimate him, rash and absurd, hi* 
“ therto successful more through our irresolu- 
“ tioD tliau Ills own courage. Nothing can be 
“ pennaneut which is not built on moderation; 

and though lie appears to pixwper, ultimate 
“ punishment awaits his presumption. The 
** tenor of all tilings is subject to sudden vicis- 
“ situdes, and there b no unmlxcd felicity. It 
“ may be tlie will ot the gods, that the Persbn 
* empire, which a career of success during two 
“ huQtlrecl and chiity yems, elevated to the 
“ highest grandeur, should by a mighfy shock 
“ be chaistised rather than oveithrown, to re- 
mind us of human frailly, too seldom advert- 
" ed to in prosperity. Jt was recently tliat we 
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caitietl war into Greece; now we have to re* 
sist the invasion of our native land: thus 
we tossed by the mutability of fortune; for 
“ universal empire, which both parties affect, 

•* eludes the grasp of either. Admitting we 
cannot hope to itcover all, let our extremity, 
incapable of aggravation, animate us, My* 

** motjjer, my davighteis, my son Ochus, heir to 
these dominions, witlr several princes of the 
“ blood, and your commanders, equal in dig- 
“ nity to kings, wear tlie conqueror’s cliains. 

“ Tlie greater part of me languishes in capti- 
“ vity, but I liave rellauce on you. Liberate 
“ my children; lestorc me those pledges for 
“ which I am willing to die, my childien, my 
“ mother,—for I have lost my wife in that pvi- 
son. perceive how they all life up their 
hands, imploring the aid of oiu* national gods, 
ami calling on your commiseration, attach- 
“ ment, and courage, to release them from ser- 
** vitude, fettora, and precarious sustenance. 

“ Can you believe they contentedly obey 
whojn tliey would disdain to govern? But* 
“ the eneiny approaches, and tl^e closer danger 
comes, the less wbat I have said satisfies me. 
By our guardian deities, by the eternal fire 
** carried before us on altara, by the dazzling 
** sun which rises within the linuts of iny do- 
minions, by the immortal nictiiory of Cyrus, 
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-who transferred the empire from the Medes 
“ and Lydians to the Persians; I conjure you 
“ to vindicate our name and nation from the 
‘‘ last disgrace. Full of cheerfrilcess and con- 
“ fidencc, begin the charge, tlmt you may 
“ transmit the glory received from your ances- 
“ tors undiininishcd to posterity. In your 
“ right hands, you bear libctly, po^ver, and 
every future reliance. Whoever despises 
** deatli, escapes it; the trembling only are cut 
“ off. I ride in a chariot; not merely to comply 
with a national cuatom, but to be seen by tlie 
“ army; and I do not restrain you from imitat- 
** ing me, as I furnish an example, either of 
weakness or bravery.” 


CHAP. XV. 

The hattU of Arhela. 

Meanwhile, Alexander, to avoid the 
ail s ar^fice, disclosed hy the 

A. c. S91. deserter, made a circuit. Furtlier, 
that he might encounter Darius, 
who directed the left wing, he 
caused his army to advance obliquely. Da¬ 
rius, in the same manner, moved to meet him } 
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Slaving detached fieasua with the Massagetaa 
horse, to charge in flank Alejrandcr's left wing. 
The armc^l chariots, which preceded Bcssus, on 
a signal, were discharged in concert against the 
enemy j driven under a loose rein, that greater 
iiumbei‘8, taken unprepared, might be destroyed 
by tlie velocity of the shock,—some were dis¬ 
patched by tlic pikes projecting from the poles, 
others were mutilated by the sithes fixed later¬ 
ally. The Macedonians did not gradually re¬ 
cede, but broke their ranks to fly, Maz«us, 
also, to increase their consternation, sent round 
a tliousand horse to plunder their baggi^; and 
he expected that the captives, guarded together 
with it, would, on the appearance of their 
friends, terminate their confinement. 

Of tliis tjansactioD, Parmenio, who com¬ 
manded the left wing, was apprised ; he there¬ 
fore sent Polydamos in haste to the king, to 
represent the danger, and to receive his orders, 
“ Return,” said Alexander, “ and tell Parme- 
nio, that if we gain the victory, we shall not 
only recover our own, but capture all the ene- 
“ my’s baggage. Therefore, let him not weaken 
tlie line, but continue fighting manfully, and, 
“ agreeably to tlie practice of inc and my father 
“ Philip, despise the loss of the baggage.” 

Meanwhile, the Barbarians were pillaging 
the camp. The prisoners, having broken their 
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fetters, and killed the greater part of their 
gnarcls, armed themselves with whate^'er was at 
hard, and, in conjunction with the cavalry, fell 
npon the Macedonians, who were now exposed 
to complicated miscliief. Several liberated, ex¬ 
ulting, acquiiinted Sisygamhis, tljat Darius was 
victoiious; and that the enemy, defeated witli 
stupendous slaughter, at length Iiad lost ali 
their spoils: for they concluded, that their 
countrymen, having had every wliere equal foi- 
tuuc, were now, as victors, -vraversing the field 
for plunder. Notwithstanding the liberated 
Persians exhorted Sisygambis to moderate her 
grief, yet the mourner preserved the same atti¬ 
tude as before, nor spoke a word, nor did her 
lips or countenance cJiange colour: but she sat 
^ftthout motion, (I believe fearing that precipi¬ 
tate joy might provoke fortune,) so that the 
spectators could not form a judgment of her* in¬ 
clination. 

57 . During these proceedings, Amyntas, a 
field-officer in the Afacedonian cavalry, either 
by his o^vn act, or by Alexander's order, brought 
a few troops to support the party with the bag-* 
gage. But unable to sustain tlie shock* of the 
Cadusians and Scylldans, after a short skirmish, 
he repaired to the king, having rather witnessed, 
than obstructed the loss of tlie baggage, Alex¬ 
ander’s dissarisfuction disturbed his decision } h^ 
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he became appiehen$ivc that impatience to re¬ 
gain their property might inalcc the soldiers quit 
the line; he therefore detached against the Scy¬ 
thians Aretes witli the pikemen denominated 
sarusophoi'i 

Meanwhile, armed chariots (vrhich had bro¬ 
ken several companies near the beginningofthe 
line) were driven against tlic phalaiii. The 
Macedonians, unintimidated, admitted tliem; 
the soldiers which had wheeled, stood as a bul¬ 
wark in a double line, and with cobj>crating 
spears, stabbed in the belly the horses on ^ach 
side as they rushed on at random: then surroun¬ 
ding the arrested machines, they precipitated to 
the ground those who defended them. Such 
was tlie slaughter of horses and cliaiioreers, that 
the space was filled up; no longer governable, 
the affrighted animals, by reiterated plungbgs, 
bioke the harness, and overturned the vehicles. 
Wounded horses yoked to horses slain, were too 
weak to drag forward, and too wild with pain 
and terror to stand still. A few, however, of 
the chariots penetrated to the rear; as many 
meu as were struck by them met a miserable 
death; of the suflerers, notwithstanding the 


* The wistti, ODe of tU weapon of the Mncedoimn pbJnr.s, 
WAS a pik« About eweoty-one feet long. See LelooU's Hislor;/ 0/ 
FidUp, to), i. p- 08 , ft sef. edit- inS, The sbonrr surma, ct> 
ned by eorue description of cavalry, wju n javolia. 
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ground v?as strewed with tliexr dissevered 
limbs, seveinl, feeling little anguish from their 
wounds, while they continued heated, did not 
resign their weapons, till, through excessive 
bleeding, they fell down lifeless. 

58- Aretes, Jiaving killed the captain of the 
Scythians that were pillaging tlie baggage, 
pressed severely upon them :—But the Bactri- 
ans arriving, once more turned the fortune of 
the fight; many Macedonians were trodden 
down at tlie first cliarge, the greater part fled 
back to Alexander. Hereupon the Persians, 
shouting in the manner of victors, itish fu¬ 
riously upon the enemy, as though theii defeat 
had been universal. Those that bad yielded to 
fear, Alexander reproved and exhorted, renew¬ 
ing himself the languishing fight: Having thus 
reinvigorateri them, he commanded them to re¬ 
turn to the attack. 

The Peisian right wing was most slender in 
tliat part wlience the Bactrians • had been de- 


* According to sen. 40, ante, cbe post of cLe Bfiotrions is in iljo 
UA 'viug: but ets no coacrc is described, iu)d ns tlie; Mood oo th« 
nght mroretEv of that wiug, ooe of the stlghtctc noliulons repaired 
ifi battle, Of (he tmusfer lo another ooinmsnder evitbout a cliange of 
place, would maVe Them pan of the right wing. Ic is aerel; Jostico 
to Cuerios to recollect, that the dispsricjbetweea (he two aimie was 
not less (han ten to a onit; so chat the right aod left of the sborter 
hoe could oot correspond directly to tlie left and r^he of the longer 
parallel; Either of tke Persuin wings might cover lOMch more ground 
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tached to seize the baggage. Alexander there¬ 
fore attacked their defrauded ranks, with slaugh¬ 
tering execution. Now the left wing of the ene- 
Tay, expecting to enclose Alexander, fell on his 
rear. Coin mitted between two^os tile bodies, his 
peril had been great, had not the Agrian cavalry 
charged the Barbarians that invested him, 
forced them to ftce about to defend themselves. 
Thus a double front was seen in both armies; 
both assailing and assailed on the van and leax. 

The Bactrians, now returning with a booty 
of baggage, could not recover their post; die 
greater part of their squadrons, separating, 
engaged Macedonian corps whei^cr chance 
brought them in collision. 

As the main-bodies are closing on each 
otlier, the rh’al kings inflame the battle. At 
this time, more of the Pmians had been sl^n ; 
the number of the wounded was nearly equal, 
Darius fought in a car, Akxander on a horse; 
both sovereigns were guarded by select tioops, 
who would have found thdr own safety a bur¬ 
den, if deprived of their prince, and would have 
esteemed it glorious to fall in his presence: Those 
newest the king were most involved in danger, 


tb«D the Macedonian vmf ; and much of each Penian wing mist 
lfav« been disposable lo onj oew stutjoJi in or out of Uie lioc, baring 
no oppoaenu imzaediMel; >q front. 
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as every one of the adverse party sought tlie 
honour of killing him. 

59. Whether it were an optical illusion, or 
a real appearance, Alexander’s guards believed 
tiiat ijiey saw an eagle hoverbg over his head: 
unscared by the clashing of arms or the groans 
of dying men, it long appeared to accompany 
their leader, suspended rather than flying. Aris- 
.tander, habited in white, and bearing a laurel in 
bis right liand, pointed out to the soldiers, whose 
attention was absorbed by the light, this bird, 
the infallible omen of victory. The drooping 
were animated to high confidence and intrepidi¬ 
ty ; these received another impulse when tl\e cha¬ 
rioteer of Darius was transfixed with a spear: 
Neither the Macedonians nor the Persians doubt¬ 
ed, that it was the king who fell. Loud accla¬ 
mations and barbarous howlinss disturbed both 
lines, which had hitlierto fought witli almost 
equal advantage. TIic corps of relatives and do¬ 
mestic gu aids on the left, in crowds deserted die 
car, which those on the righl received into 
the middle of their division. Darius, with his 
sword drawn, deliberated whether lie should 
avoid the disgrace of flight by an honourable 
death, But recollecting liis conspicuous staiiou, 
he was ashamed to abandon his army, which had 
not all witlidrawn from the field. While liope, 
half extinct, made him pause, the Persians gin- 
dually yielded, and lost their order. Alexander, 
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who had th-ed several chargers, fresh mounted, 
pierced the faces of those that opposed him, and 
the backs of the flying. Now the conflict ceased 
—to be succeeded by a massacre; and Darius 
turne<l his car, as a fugitive. The victors hung 
upon the rear of the route. Clouds of dust ob¬ 
structed the view. The pursuers wandered not 
unlike men in tlie dark; rallying occasionally at 
a parole signal. The smacking of the reins, with 
-which the cliariotecr lashed the horses. of Da- 
jius’ car, at intervals struck the ear, which waa 
all the clue to pursuit. 

do. But of the Macedonian left wing, di¬ 
rected by Parmenio, a far different fortune con- 
troulled the operations. Maz*us, with all his 
cavalry, in a furious charge, beset the flanks of 
tliat whig; and, now, with superior numbers, 
began to turn its .whole line; when Parmenio 
dispatched horsemen after Alexander, to an* 
noun ce his critical situation, and tliat, unless he 
received speedy succour, lie should be forced to 
fly. Alexander had chased the enemy a consi¬ 
derable tvay, when this unwelcome intelligence 
oveitook him. Commanding both horse and 
foot to halt, he exclmmed: “ The victory is 
“ snatched out of my hands, and Dallas is more 
“ fortunate flying, ^ am pawning!'’ 

Meanwhile, Mazsnus received intimation of 
his sovereign’s defeat; which occasioned him, 
though his force was greater, to press the 
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flaunted enemy iess severely. Panuenin was 
ignorant why his assailants sunk into languor; 
but he seized the (^portunity; and riding up 
to the ThessaUan horse: “ Do you not per- 
“ ceive,” said be, “ that those who just now 
“ charged us so fiercely, are halting under tlic 
“ influence of a sudden panic? Doubtless, our 
“ king’s fortune, conquering for us, is felt here. 

The field is strewed with slaughtered Per- 
“ sians. Why are you inert? Are you not a 
** match fot those men preparing to fly r” 

The probability of what hit said, struck 
them, and recalled their firmness. Galloping 
to the assault, they drove agsunst the enemy> 
who no longer receded by degrees, but by a 
quick step, so that to complete their flight, no> 
tljing was wanting than to turn their backs. 
As Parmenio was still uninformed what the re¬ 
sult of the king's operations were, he lield his 
men in. Mazeus, allowed time to retreat, le- 
passed the Tigris, not taking die direct, but a 
circuitous and safer road, and reached Babylon 
with the remains of bis routed anny. 

5 l. Darius, with a few attendants, proceed¬ 
ed toward the Lycus: having passed that river, 
he bad it in contemplation to break down the 

bridge-- But be considered, that so many 

thousands of his soldiers, not yet come to the 
river, would fell a prey to the enemy, were tlie 
bridge destroyed: he therefore sulfered it to 
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stand, declaring, * That he had ratlier furnish 
* a passage to his pursuers, tlian leave other fa- 
' gitives destitute of one.’ Having traversed a • 
vast space, he reached Arbela about midnight. 

Who can describe, who can imagine so many 
sports of fortune as were witnessed—the bavock 
made of officers and soldiers; the wild haste of 
the vanquished; the slaughter of individuals; 
the massacre of whole bodies? Into a day were 
compressed occurrences which might fill an 
age. Some retreated by the shortest track; 
others struck iuto woods and bye-ways. With- 
oxAt leaders, infantry were inteimingled with ca¬ 
valry,—the armed with the unarmed,—the un¬ 
touched and effccrive with the maimed and ex- 
hausteti. But at length syropatliy yielded to 
terror; and those who could not Iceep up, were 
abandoned to their own groans. Feverish thirst 
parched the fatigued and wounded, who flung 
themselves down in the ways, greedily drinking 
such water as gurgled along; repeated draughts 
out of slimy streams, soon produced agonizing 
distensions of the constipated alimentary canal. 
Savages that overtook them, roused them from 
a pione posture by fmh wounds on their limljs, 
relaxed and numb. Various fugitives, turning 
aside from the nearest brooks, because they were 
preoccupied, drained secluded spots of water; 
nor did shallow puddles escape tlie thirsty strag¬ 
glers, Villages bordering on the road resound- 
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cd wkh the wailings of the aged boors, and of 
women, calling, in rustic tones, even now, on 
JDarlas as theiv king. 

62 . Alexander, when lie cliecked his pur¬ 
suit, had penetrated to the Lycus. The bridge 
there was diokcd with an iinnicnse crowd of the 
flying; hut the greater number, as die enemy 
were pressing on thern, plunged into the river; 
where, encumbered with armour, and weak 
through fatigue, many sunk engulfed in the 
whirlpools. Not the bridge only, but the ford 
was too narrow for tlicm; whole divisions 
climbing over each other with headlopg impa¬ 
tience to escape. Consternation makes meu 
blind to dangers greater than the danger which 
they seek to avoid. Alexander’s men requested, 
that they might follow and gall the enemy now 
retreating unmolested: but the leader said: “Our 
“ weapons are grown blunt, our hand? fired, 
and our frames exhausted by .so long a ebase; 
“ and, besides, night approaches.” In tiuth, he 
was in piun for his left wing, and determined to 
move to iCs support- Soon after he had faced 
about, messengers fwm Paimenio announce<l, 
that his part of the army u^as also victorious. 

Alexander had not, during the day, been 
exposed to greater peril than he ^vas on his 
return to the camp. Tlie few who attend¬ 
ed him, elated with victor}*, had left military 
order, for they concluded all tliat were su> 
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vmng of tlie enemy to have fled- On a sudden 
appeared a corps of Persian horse, who at first 
lialted; tlicu, perceiving the inconsiderable force 
of the Macedonians, they charged them vigor¬ 
ously. The king advanced in front of the ban¬ 
ners, dissembling the danger rather than despis¬ 
ing it Nor did his usual happiness in extre¬ 
mities fail him; for the Pcrsiaii cominaoder, 
rushing on him with more ardour than address, 
W3S transfixed by his spear. Alexander killed 
several others who presented tliemselves. His 
Friends likewise fell upon tlic enemy, who wei'c 
cow in disorder. Nor did the Persians die un¬ 
avenged, for the main armies fought not witli 
more fury than the divisions thus accidentally 
meeting. At length, as twilight supeixened, 
preferring retreat to combat, they escaped in se- 
paiute squadrons. The kiu g, bavin g su rmoun ted 
tills extraordinary peril, conducted his men in 
safety to tlie camp. 

63. On this day tlicre fell of Persians, whom 
the victors conid enumemte, forty tliousand; 
and of Macedonians, Icsstlian three hundred*. 
The victory was gained by tlie hero, unassisted 
by favouiiug localities, which had once availed 
him against disparity. He liad disposed his ar- 

* Arrko nuin'^ulv nainl)On slnin M SCO,000 Pcr^iu, 
and 100 Mncedoniuji^ ; uid of cltesb lHinclr«d, nuLo* full in 
the Inst eciMvd reuconire. Uioiloria Mntes 90,000 of Ow reiwuis 
to lax's b«en lullod nud 600 of tUe viccan. 
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my skilfiilly; he fought valiantly. It was an 
act of gieat wisdom to disregard the loss of the 
baggage; the paramount object was the battle; 
and while it Was in suspense, he acted the con* 
queror. He made an impression on the adverse 
main'body; he routed it; and—almost incredible 
in so impetuous a spirit—in pursuing it, he con¬ 
sulted prudence, rather tlian indulged eagerness; 
for had he continued the chase, while one of his 
divisions remdned engaged, he might have been 
defeated through his own error, or have been in¬ 
debted for rescued victory to the achievement of 
another. Had the returning conqueror been dis¬ 
concerted, when he met unexpectedly the host 
of horse, he must have fled disgrapcfully, or 
have perished miserably. 

Neither ought bis officers to be defrauded of 
their merited praise; whose wounds testified 
their bravery. Hepliastion's aim was transfix¬ 
ed by a spear; Perdiccas, Csenos, and Menidas, 
•were almost hilled with arrows. If we can esti¬ 
mate the Macedonians of that age, we shall pro¬ 
nounce the king to have been worthy of his sub¬ 
jects, and them of Alexander the Great 

THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES; VARIED TRANSLATION?; 
AND E&RAtA. 


Pn^e 86&. AD. ChvnocA hm In 

cK« Afsn'ne ^rcA^tve, oodced the mod«l, ^outnKtcd" 

bf Ota€nfS&dnUf «rhh Mtsnnd ports lo Um cbecker Order; ic 
ovidntv Rom mctdeQBMroBi^, UMft be ww not suefied with chev 
rifs ftwidod eo tbas pnavipt?. A coscncf u&al eiplAiiedo*, ^ »tl 
io puo iv^ligibte, utd ep^tcebk to ge^n or di£fmtn4|»,* is, 
howereTr the utanon now td.be expected; beoiuee S^tkaos, n'hp 
fioonebed ttoder the >ouf^ TheodoMM^ UUktes, thet, to hq tiiee, 
okemes, cd^ougb coameibarstechfay Poljbhii, had been eo liMg dl# 
tuedf that ibe node of coosceocdog then was uckoown. Tb« fol> 
lowing theories are derived fron the rfMsritu ArMttC’ 

nrre: vottjbe. perhape, ftimishee a eoledOo, ^et all naj contribute 
maierialt for Ooe. The paaa^ea withn crotcbets are tbou|lits which 
oct^ired to the tnnelator ofCuibne, while eodcavooiiog to endei^ 

hfr. Cbarenelr^M ^ Aftt p4hoe td^ O^nran of M. 

lier. 

All agree lo explode the aoDon, that a Tesael.witb ri|bb otn, 
aw»>i> ealandi&g the entire Im^Ovof the side, or with more ihao three 
lieia j u ^r^y^ ^l 8Bp—aint3 te-wcotedj buLainet 1& tnodern gaUleSy 
which hare obI; ooe tier, and equal n length a ibip of rixi^fimr 
gum, the oars, tboi^ the rowAock i» as near the water as poashle, 
are ibr(r>fiMr feet long. 

Tirtt Direction to a dlsporiuon of the seats cWckerwiaei—If 
oan in two parallel lier« be placed as near as eii|bt eonriet wlib 
space to work tl^ni, it is imposuble to |«& room for an imermedlate 
space h; (he checker order; consequeatly ooifaing is guoed b; this 
pretended disccweiy. 

[Answer. If the Bamber of oan cenld not be increased, the t^ 
eal unpeHing power'night, b^cMM those of ^ btfrrpoeed ports 
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wonld be aod by a scieotidc discribaCioo, Chroogbout (hs aide 

of the ship, of oars gradually rising in ougmtudo tad scaiioDt ihe mo* 
tion of the floadiq body be r«odeiod alo^cber equate.] 

&eoRtl A cbeckored dlstnbnuoa of the stages Is m« 

compatible with the stfength of tbe *eMl, and widi the aeceasarj 
coauDDiucatioa throu^ the deptrlaente of tbe hall. 

[JjiS9tr. Tbe middle of the hold would be free; M tbe end of 
the hi|ber eeau tor the rowers might be short perpendicular !ad- 
dOrs.] 

M. l/E&calier then uotiees t)^ opioloa, that Blremw were gal¬ 
leys in which two men were employed at each oar, and diat iu the 
seme ^aonet up to Octorenes,^e ordinal number of ihe veesel’s 
name iqdicaced the aumber of rowers to each port. In opposiuoa 
to tbl& he stales that the galleasses foroedy used by che Ven'etlass, 
though ia VMvaueb inienor to Jvst-rata gallles of tlie aodeate, 
(nired aen to work each oar. He adds, a stronger refutatioo, 
^ the words AaMonw of^ea of rmi^ai grodut can bear no aW 
Ipebn «»the ourabpr of mweis. 

Be theo ibiftdds hk dwa attempt to naevp tbe perplesi^. 

TheHQkjBEMSfaadMdy ooeipwc^f^ns, bMlr^ thtie 

aaety <{ ^ ^ vftW^ 8h» the 

moieie Mej^ 9 f Bftftasy. 

The BIreoves had a tier between tbe masts, nsd a tier abnft ilta 
mainmast. [&rictere, Tltb be coosied only oa one tier, 
ueles^the second, witl)oat ranpng orer the first, were more elevated 
IQ ifae tide of the ship, and bad oan of a larger tire. Jlenorum oa¬ 
sis ss, fl rtmigvn 0SAOi7S,~tbe objeca maihad, as ancient wri- 
tan ccceit, byjbe rmiPTural- d iiineriion iwgalliei, MwoaaUy 
be interpreted tbe katu ^ oars, and th« STAXXOiia ^ ^ ro^ 
efs. As expressions applied mohnlcallj have a more atennve 
meaniJig, than in cOBuaon acceptaooo, I ose tiie latter t»rr^ regs- 
lated by the latin word, for ** DeobSU of Elevation b the sutjorve 
ofiheRme«."J 

The Triremes had a tier before the frant nasi, a second between 
die masts, asd a third abaft the mainmuK. The di^r- 

cnee between a Trireme ad Vnireme b tbas aooin^, 
di&reace is created by puimung cbe pnneipie alr^^.f 

The. Qudnremee had n cl^ ^beed of the ioreoai^ % b^ 
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tw«eo tte CDUtt, nnd two xim «bAft dM 
To piMfl ttM greftter portion of ijsf«U«Bjfpo#er M d» nrnvti ni 
«ou&(eouic«(l by pnctice, esptriooco, or ntioRtl tfaeory^eltt 
double dtf ofroven, iTitmored to ibeheod, would aoc uMdr^Vwicb 
che ooldian oa she plnifbna obote.J 

Tlie Qolaqueresres Ud ft tut beew««n Lbe mud, two tiers s* 
heed, lod two sstera. [$lfic4vrt, Tfoaftwlif, five tiers; needy 
• shorter, ao£ wtoiger (»e, iiolen tin pOrts hKTd (fro ditfereirt ele* 
vetiou.J 

'nteUltoreraM hod twofwrs io the midship, direa st ^ stem, 
sod three n the Kern. Kominllyelgbttlen, ifdiey 

r&oge la throe ctmident lines.} ^ 

bfr. Chunoch pronotBcee M. L'EecsJlerh ceeoiBt fi> be iagvi^ 
•o», eJthough (u doo sstnfaetwj. He efiitns, however, dnt were 
we lOfnine, dan thebeRretbosoUofeBnqoi^, a description of 
the Trireme, the table of dimenewns would he ridiculous :^Tha*^ 
the perpendiculer heighc—ttessured nt Uieniidslui^Axio the upper 
edge of the tide to the boewm of the Iced, «w only as feet three iiu 
ches; tbe length from the cotvrater to the stern, confiaed to the 
keel, AI:y^*eDreet;->iflc]ui£ng tbe rsikes, sutty'five fbec: tiie ea» 
treoe breadth, nine fret. Tins table is iacorastanc 

wftfa |teost every modem theory of the Geeciaa Trireme t bu t 
whkn k rWWwf] 

Tlte account by Atbvneas of 

Cbanock styles incrediblSi Itbadibrty ranks [rates or clauea} of 
oars: was four hotfdred imd tweety-ieet loogj fifty-eeven feet, ia in 
greaiest.^ea<bh; seventy^ket in hei|^ from the ofierri to the keel. 
Its tour reddecsi or weernrg o^e, were du^*frar ftret long i tbe Ii^ 
g«sc of the aspelling oaie, fifcy-seveo feetlong. The crew consisted 
of fear choQsaDd rowers, and three bimdred'-other eccdonts itac^— 
throe diousaad s^rs. 

Asnne, Mr. Cbwnoek proceeds to thk efibet, that the part of 
the vessel above the upper row-ports, aiid the pare immersed m wfu 
ter, to amount together to thirtyM:i feet,—tbe nppw row-port* will 
then be ibat distnnee from the water. Assome that forty tiers of 
oars, within this space, are disposed a))ove each othsv; this gives 
i|boiit eleven ioebes for each der,—« final refnteiioc of the noooft 
ghs« multiple tiers were esteoded sJong tbe ndei, answering io 
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to tile eiAuofthe *Msei. >6iiv4Be upper row*por(s muitheivc 
])eeQ Buch never e(ie *Mer Umn fae^ or na Q«r fifty- 

l»n^ TPold work n^eli no To rendf r Oie upper ove 

•om«4W® conjeolWAi, iifitt Atj, ao*e<j nvidi fi routery 
metioo perpeo&ciibr to «BSMfAtd«:—Mr, Chnttiock objecCe. 

|bet na ipveDt^ i* (hu psiailtojily wcribed (o ibe aocknca of 
we <^o nee know the principle. [•5lr<rrV'^« He bM Qop »!«’ 
led «be ebsurdiry, ibst ie i» iocoiiicstenc with the moiioS of mon Awi 
one line of oer«.J 

Vowtu, qooted tt ireel length lu Ae History ^ Sio^nt Jttki- 
coaumacee n ^iueruiDOD on the po*i(ioA eod manigement 
r ^ the EDwere, by obserrif^, .lufe e co;ae oCcb? oBcieute afford Mule 
ilhisuwctoe of the figures of either tbe TnreAO or the tifburno; be- 
»T«Txa dieyaeldoni iiepreeot more than one bet «f oory; end due ir 
MC^ed fadier to the tmelbices of dtnpoifl, ^ao the tnth'of the pi^ 
OBB. Os e coioj howerer, fif die eapeepr Qordiasi, tn^ dera ere 
»ery eoii9jdaaoa&. The Tn^e& ftatimai, and ocher relict of viliqtuty, 
{Sefffrtprooia ofAifeoeroof omtdpced «;Ui^y diove each ^ v. 

« che rn^oof 

dwt Bfaae^ hodden ^beiiWTM dary of oa^ , , 
7 ^ t^ia^vsiwwaaiqrbwc^ehf oea wenebis skip ef tfeeler* 
|e«t rate* sad bow Ostag rowen could conrenieeily ik on eeeb, let 
oi ukcr proposes Vossrss, fifty-«eveo feet, che gmtest recorded 
Jen^t|i|pf en oer. The best is formed respecQng ancient navel Uic<. 
lice eppev to considv, that one Unrd of the oar's length wee re<fuired 
Meihio hovd, givisg oineteen feet from the fulcrum to tbe esdofthe 
handla., )n modera gel^ieSf f^owiag d ^ arrangemeDt.. Ifee- 
Tentepia epus of oa^ ^ wrdiis boac^, tea eponi oearen ^ end are 
allocied to the {owen, and peven spaas thence co the row«pQrt are 
ieft vacaBt, as labour is of small effacl aear tbe ftdcram. Hesyp^lusr 
eicpiairriog tbe term used by Homer fpr a seat sereo f^t 

in length, foscainit^ five*rowers, a4d0> euch a aeot required the 
Jand l* of the ear CO be twelve 6et from tbe rosv-porL fn modem 
fenim, the space aUoited to each rower io about e^ieen inches. In 
die lower den, as tfie oir decmsad is a^, so <ecr<a««^ t^e di«* 

tftfw of the theftitcruiDjiubi tbe oBs^ber of men regvi* 

red to woik It. ^ the firfctierancarocaufiijedoaeaui; 
rood, cwosMt; tbe thicd, four; ^fourth, siXj the 
tbe sixth and seveotb, teach ten aen. 
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Vowiitf the rowen ia the swm Ct«r O 

been Mvea feet duc&nt front ^te M ch* nest wj ,ife^ DMond Aeiv 
jitfaout two feet abeve the 6m, and the bencbM«V9fefl; fevioebu 
sore ■daihncedi the third about feur feat the SJit, eiul 
fffiit feel d|bt iflchea bom ai^eed; thus, bcoohaa b«t»eaQ which* 
,Cnv ifen mtervesodiABfadiis ivj»trpandiculwriiijHlin«. [Sirwhirv. 
The ribration of the huiHee l9Q| op^v oan would weep 

nboee eevrn A* additioml epaae woeld be 4Med, u the 
roan nwd B warb tlieeOi if everj^iog dipped andfidlad bMl mi 
fieoftn^ yet ra preveat eft acddew eo oaa derM|i&l Hm edten, 
perhnpe (he dlMapco bomwn the mki oq^Li to he feorteew feet.} 

The oen of 4 r> aevtuih tier^P^oee** euppoMa* wctt wofeed 
•boft the ffoairpe, o? MMoma, beime ninuaf dereie the 
Mid pr^ecMif a aoneidoMble waj* fiarn feelNet. le the ded> laid 
over (he irwtoiM waa aa aperMra lariar diaa Aa modvn hatabway. 
The dteb atreuhad behead the iide»%a fer at (he traaMma, wfafeb 
were aupported biwcbe*. The roiwporta of the aeveath der, 
wi^ at the edge of ehe etcarnal deck; and, by a deetiaaeioa pven 
to ihti deck, Vueiiua aappoieet chat the; were aot higher ftoca ihe 
water thaa thoee of the eiith tier, or thao about tViineea feet aii 
iiKhM. Tilt men in the upper Uen aieod u work the oare. 

«^Tba aidee of loodem galliei rake upwaad in aa a(i^ 4 |Aaariy 
H degteaa; Jiua fag|f||f^iiiiaiiii|f thajqipaiitioa» thucha^deeef 
witni giOliee had eha ease oanatosMfiotl a cvuMniciM^hich 
would feciUtate the woihlag of duttiple litiv of ears [aM by i> 
cruasing the apare wiiliin board upwerd, would pemlt the ioioraid 
aada of (he beocbee u iwnge in a perpandicoW liaa]« 

MwboniiiJ deecrtbea the Bomao TriraoB, befere an aJiemtion 
laade in them by Juliua Csiar, to linew*4bera one hundred ud 
hva feeC long, and efeven broad; the QutdHremee, one hundred 
and twescy'Ave feet bng. ^ ihirteen broad; Tbe Heieremr, from 
the deck to tJie lower edge of the keel, to bare seaaured oiae feet; 
phe Octoremo elereo. 

[Tbc reader has oow befere hire ai* epitome of Ceoeral Md* 
vili’a checkered dispodtiOD of (be r o i ^ ^iOWa; the obliqoe ocder of 
Voaaiea; tbe hypotheele ofVP^oahtf; u^aenfficient notice of the 
<h«ory i^tr explMaa the cfew of ao by rha number 

p/tteo itatMoed at each oaei>-^idi aooM authentic taeaiuresieou 


4^2 TAtJBD TUnslatsons, &e. 

Miuefii f^liea. f^er^iftpa ibe tejrifHktion rcna mer»4y imp«t«4 
ctw Ufleset *rw juv^ta^tijr nv^t^; «od (hs jKtfixcM, (Piii—K 
*^7W, &e. MknUlt Eh^raoe, eentnr; M the snWt in 

tbsuof at Hie knBeiCtjgflljiis ^ Trkcne iUghi have 

BoC oM ritf of ?wi9} CwO degrees ^Pier In cbe ndeeban tbe Unk 
K«f«. TK« of t»e eniire, or three eatiie, rerv» of ports, 

ftitfaeanexles of dlevation, and a fMloal augmeiitaeioo in the abe of 
Hm oan, mi|he compelentJj crplsM ail the intennediaw afitf largest 
nrtA; and pshi^McIrn'dis^faQtion of the seats as Geoeral Idel^ 
tdl hea eoggesMtif is a reKUrce aoaeehwary betov the Sepdreroe, 
asd HuVasf Vuaiv hetaer ebe Dacveme.} 


VARIED ik^^LATIONS. 

^ fK 



4 n>hettvsi^mmthp.42if L4. 

4SS, ^ lfi.3 AtImIUs. 


That InbabitaoU of the ffetrict of Arhela. The Translator 
propos^^to subsDiutt Clue ibr of whleb a sstiiiaccory eipt^ 

cnu scarce!/ b« gim. 

Pa. iS9y I, 7 .], BalacTDS directed the Pbr^giana 
who had recently acceded to the alliance. 

A eonjectaral cmeAdauen of Frcinsbecaiuj, 


* CORSJGENDA. 

Pe. 1. 6. Ten Moavaad talatts^^,250,000.^ 

One thousofii talents, i62i5,000. 




TiJttBP llUHSlATIONS; STRATA. 46S 

Pa. 46) /. 16. Coff^cio .^] It may be feesoot 
\ able to assent to the opinion, that the passa^ iaJastia 
upon which this is founded, is cortuptod. 

* * * ^ • 

Pa. 246 , 1. penult. Plalemyt a tub^ 

letTi trt the b^^guani f It fi eyident^at be should 
be dbtbtguUhed from the no of Philip, and from the 
son of Seleucus menUoued p. 121, note. Arrifti, 
i. 93f states that be was of the bodj'gaard. The aarfio 
author, tL 28, represenU the original oumber of the 
body-guards to have been se^en. The Translator sup¬ 
poses, that there were seven, and aderward eight coot- 
paniei of body-guards, and that the eight distinguished 
leaders mentioned iu Arriao, vi. 28, as the only body¬ 
guards, were captains of that illustrioua corps—See 
litpfix, Maetdoman 
% 

Ai. 956, f. 15.] Three years afterwards, when 
the conspirators with Philotos were executed, be was' 

d^ on account ih« 
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ER&ATA. 

mi*, «.Poljnaos—Pol;iBDc8, 

a...from h»*ui|—4br bs^. 

1 «, $ .Lybis——Lydia. 

ityr, IS.Tbesstlotusn^ThcMAlikos. 

a 08 , 2 d ..gy rt» ■ - Awyriv 

S9i, i.Mi 0M«, t-'-- CjtigdolTtsS'^Troilodym. 

444. .8-51- 

412 , 10... •••••'••—-MtUog was—oediin^more was. 
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